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FOREWORD 


Scope of Hindu Fidion lAieraiwre 

T he Bfihat-Kdihd, or Great Story collection of 
Gunft^ya, as well as the supposed excerpt from it, 
Somadeva^s Ocean, are nretty nearly unique both in 
size and in the wealth and weltor of story*telling. If I am 
not mistaken, even Somadeva’s Ocean has no equal or superior 
ill these respects in the fiction literature of the world; yet 
it is by no means a complete expression of what we 'might 
call the fiction genius of India. There are many other 
Brahmanical collections of importance, as wsell as equally im* 
pressive Buddhist and Jaina collections—Jfitakas, Avad&nas, 
Charitras, Kftvyas and Kathinakas—known all over India 
and the Asiatic countries which, chiefly owing to the spread 
of Buddhism, have become intdlectual tributaries of India. 
In a paper the pait-titie of which is, “ On Recurring Psychic 
Motifs in Hindu Fiction,” * I have sketched very briefly the 
scope of this literature, as far as India is concerned. The total 
of fiction contained in these books is enormous; it reflects 
both fancy and fact, though incidental sketches of and allusions 
to real life render Hindu fiction a scarcely less valuable 
record of Hindu life than the more schematic treatises which 
deal with customs, manners and institutions.* 


Suggestions as to Eneyetopeedic Treatment 

I am sure that the idea of a complete catalogue or cleaiingr 
house of these steles and the organic motifs which enter into 
their composition has flitted across the mind of many readers 
and students of this fascinating subject. Benfey began the 

* Journal of the Amtnema OrieiUal Sodt^, vol. xuvi, pp. 54 ff. 

- As an example of this kind of frnetifleatlon of IMon we may take 
Pick’s Df* Soeimte GMeienmg mi nor^iMliekeu ImMen, which is hosed ahngst 
entirely upon the Bnddhist Jitaku. 
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“ MMntific ” sbldy of fiction by fidlowing the PaiUAatasUra 
stories in their wanderings all over the world. He thereby 
genersted an instinct or urge to do something similar in 
eiv49cy editor or translator of a fisbl^ fairy tale or novx 1. 

Since there is nothing new under the sun, it scarcely 
happens that any writ^- on these subjects is so forgetful as 
not to remember parallels that he has seen before, or so 
le p rea a ed or abstemious as not to allude or refer to them. 
In eonnection with the Ocean both Tawn^ and Penzer have 
brought into play their wide reading and learning to show 
how fisrsinead are these ideas, how varied their manipula- 
titm, and how dependent their sense and real meaning upon 
their univeraat use, in distinction from their use in any one 
particular connection. . 

A future Science (ot^d) of fiction casts its shadow before : 
it were UUe to say that it is now present in person, as the 
Hindus occasionally say of their vidyde. Here and there an 
important salient maUf stands out very clearly, so that we 
seem to see it in all its bearings; but in the main there are 
mere diejecic membra. Classifications, such as those pro¬ 
posed fay the FF. Folk-Lore Society, or by the English Folk- 
Lore Soc%ty, are, in the main, tentative and one-sided. Ihe 
materials at our disposal are fragmentary; their original 
value obscured by varied handling; the time and place of 
their origination for the most part unknown. 1 shall illustrate 
this quite fully below. 

Hie uses of fiction-study so far have been rather in 
the direction of Comparative literature or the Ifistory 
of literature. Here th^ help regularly to appreciate the 
riiaracter and origin of literary composition. In a voice 
that is at the same tinie both sprightly and authoritative 
they tdl us vdience a given composition has derived its 
material foundation, whetlier these compositions be Western 
Oriental, Itrlian tundie, or the dramatic and poetic motifs of 
Shakespeare and GUiethe. 
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FtUute Science of Fidum 

But fiction must devdiop in the end into a self-centred 
science whose real philosophical or psychological meaning is 
as yet iinstatable. A prerequisite is obviously the collec¬ 
tion, assortment and critical appraisal of all the materials 
that appertain to the subject. I have long thought that 
such study should rest upon encyclopiedic treatment, 
undertaken country by country, and have had in mind 
particularly (in accord with my own studies and those of 
my school) an “Encyclopedia of Hindu Fiction” which 
mi^t serve as a pattern for similar works imdertaken in 
respect to other countries. Our work has been haphazard, 
opportunistic and tentative, but, I think, it begins to show 
its ultimate significance. I would refer the attentive reader 
of these pages, first of all, to the List of Papers at the end 
of this Foreword; it will show how the separate items of 
such an Encyclopiedia have emerged, one by one, from the 
titanic mass of Hindu fiction themes. Any one ^ these 
papers will also reveal how different is the look of a given 
stray or idea when treated with the relative finality of 
sudi a purpose, as compared with the sporadic, reminiscent 
and unsift^ observations of most authors who handle such 
themes. 


The ^'Dohada^^ Motif 

Mr Fenzer has graciously credited my article, “ On thi 
Dohada, or Craving of Pregnant Women,” by basing upon it 
his lengthy Appendix III in Vol. I of the Ocean, The reader 
of fiction who has seen this idea fiit across his pages will 
certainly be amazed at its previously unsuspected persistence 
and, so to speak, organic development. 1 have since found 
that Jaina writers scarcely ever let pass the opportunity of 
ascribing to noble women, pregnant with a future Saint or 
Emperor (Arhat or Chakravartin), longings to perform good 
deeds while in this condition. It is with those authors not a 
faril^t invention, but a cut-and-dried diekS. When they arrive 
at this point in the course of their chronicles {Charitfae) they 
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take the motif out of its pigeon-hole, to put it back again for 
use on the next similar occasion. 

Soon after the appearance of my article Dr Alfred Ela of 
Boston published (from the medical point of view) an article, 
“ Longings of the Pregnant, viewed in Light from the East,” ‘ 
in whi'rh he makes extensive use of the materials and their 
classification in my article, and combines them, v^ learnedly, 
with previously reported medical observations. 


The Overhearing'^ Motif in Encyclopcedic Treatment 

Mr Penzer,dn Vol. Ill, pp. 60 j^., of the Ocean, has a long 
note on the moHf “ Overhearing,” with reference to fiction 
in general. He had not at that time seen my treatment of 
the same theme in a 26-page article, “On Overhearing as 
a Motif of Hindu Fiction,” American Journal of Philology, 
vol. xli, pp. S09jf, The materials gathered there have made 
it possible to state a sort of preliminary psychology or philos¬ 
ophy of the motif. On the whole the imaginary conversation 
of birds is ^he standard source of information. “A little 
bird told me” seems to be the rock-bottom of the notion, 
founded upon the sincere folk-lore feeling that the chirp and 
twitter and cluck of birds is the prime and natural source of 
otherwise inaccessible information. But many other pairs of 
beings—divine, cosmic or animal—are overheard. 

The motif is in the nature of a deus ex meuMna, designed, 
or rather intuitively produced, to save from death, disease 
or catastrophe; to procure fairy-tale wealth and success; or 
to furnish helpful information or instruction in perplexing 
situations, l^enevcr dnd wherever the hero is in danger or 
trouble, he happens to overhear a conversing pair who tell him 
how to octricate himself. If the hero is destined to emerge 
from poverty or low station, usually quite abysmal, to unex¬ 
pected and not to be expected wealth or glory, the conversing 
pair point the way. And again, if someone in the story needs 
guidance, moral or woHdly-wise, his course will be determined 
by what two say to each other in conversation. 

The motif is for the most part progressive. Rarely is a 

^ BoOfm Medici md Sn^pcal Jommal, vol. clzxxiii, pp. 576 g. ( 19 S 0 ). 
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sto^ designed around overhearing; the motif enters when 
there is> a hitch—at a point where the hearer or reader is 
pe^lexed as to what will come next, meaning, how will 
the na^ator extricate himself, or save the situation. Just 
at that* point the principal person, or his companion or con¬ 
fidant, will overhear to his advantage. The story ha.s come 
to an impasse ; the moHf releases the standstill. 

Important R6le of Organised Brigandage in Hindu Fiction 

The pages of the Kathd-sarit-sdgara are full of accounts of 
wild robber tribes : Bhillas, Savaras, Kirfitas, Pulindas, etc. 
These accounts are often quite confficting and paradoxical. 
Bhillas are robbers, but sometimes low-caste persons peace¬ 
fully engaged : usually low-bom and rude, they are some¬ 
times quite noble and distinguished; they sacrifice victims 
to bloody Durga, but are open to kind impulses and the 
sense of gratitude. My most recently published encyclopaedic 
article' has gathered and sifted the statements of Hindu 
fiction literature in general that pertain to this theme. 

The resulting mosaic, as it were, is perfectly dear in out¬ 
line and amazingly definite in detail, llie activities of these 
robber folk, which often seem to be paradoxical, turn out 
to be quite logical; the theme, though essentially romantic, 
carries with it a fairly accurate history of * their doings from 
the time of the Veda up to the modem thugs and dacoits, 
who are doubtless their offspring in direct descent. Of 
immediate practical importance is, that a given Bhilla story 
often depends for its proper understanding upon some other 
of its kind, or owes its flavour to the impressions pro¬ 
duced by this class of stories in the approximate whole of 
Fiction. 

On the tessellated pages of the Ocean thete is many a story 
and many a motif which can be properly understood only in 
the light of related items. The stories of any one given 
'collection are, at times, mere tdrsos or fragments of those 
of another. One or two Ulustrations widl make this dear: 

’ "On Organised*lBrlguidage in Hindn Fletion/* Amencan Jemmal of 
PkUologg, vol. xlvil, pp, 906 ff. 
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The Story of Bdlamna^taka ae Pat of a Cyde of Stories 

The story of the clever boy, Balavinaditaka, is told in 
Ocean, Vol. I, pp. 184 JT., under the caption Story of the 
Clever Deformed Child.’* The boy has a stepmother, who 
neglects and starves him: he owes his name to the fset that 
people say this child (6d{a) is deformed {vimuhfaka). This 
analysis of the name is dubious. Sir Richard Temple’s 
definition of the boy as an enfaU tenitie (p. xxiv of the 
Foreword to Vol. I) does not quite get its point: the story 
belongs to the large cycle of stories of the clever, shrewd, 
resourceful lad' who figures especially in India in the 
Mahfiushadha and Rohaka cycles, more particularly in the 
latter. 

Mr Penzer, in his note on p. 186, correctly defines and 
compares the story as being a clever lad story, but does not 
seem to be acquainted with the Rohaka cycle from \vhieh it 
is derived. 

The cycle of stories connected with the shrewd boy 
Rohaka (Balavinashtaka of the present steny) occurs in many 
Jaina texts and commentaries. Professor Pull6, I think, 
first drew attention to this cycle in his valuable e^y, ** Un 
Progenitore Indiano del Bertoldo” (Veneoa,* 1888), Studi 
Italiani di Filologia Jndo-Iramea (Fhenze, 18M), pp. 1-18. 
The stories occur in the Commentators to the Avaiyaka and 
Nandi; in the Vpadeiapada,hy Haiibhadra; and in Bsja4e- 
khara’s Anlarakaihdsanigniha; also in the Old Gkijarfitl 
Kaikdkedlola, by Ratnasund&ra, a version of the Panehor 
tantra which Hertel has translatod in Das Paneatanira, 
pp. 194 jgr.^ It is also wov<ni into JnftnasSgara’s novel Ratna- 
chu^a, a Jaina text whidi has been translated recmtly by 
Professor Hertel in hb series Indiseke Erzdhter, vol. vii, 
pp. 99 Jf. In the Prtfaoc to that volume, pp. lOjQT., he gives 
an account of other Jaina versions of the RairiaM4a story. 
The same boy’s series of deVer acts and devices I have 
found in Ajitaprabha’s Santinatha Chantra, published in 
Bhavnagar by the Jain IXianniqprasarak Press, VIrasamvat 
2448 (A.D. 1917). Bi the ttatnaelkido Rohaka b the son of an 
^ Cf, Zachariae, KkmeSeknfimtyf. I90a 
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acUcr nBmed Kufilava he is maltreated by his stepmother, 
RiikmipL 

Tfif^stoiry introduces some traits that are wanting in the 
Kaihd-sarit-sdgara, but winds up similarly with the boy *s point¬ 
ing to his father’s shadow, by way of reassuring him that his 
wife is not keeping company with another man. This.he had 
suspected on account of the boy’s previous wily innuendoes. 

Rohaka, in the sequel, performs a long list of clever acts, 
sudi as making, by the king’s order, a rope of sand *; and 
many other stunts ” with which we are familiar from the 
Buddhist Epic, the Mahdummagg^ Jdtaka (546). The king 
contemplates making Rohaka his chancellor, just as in the 
Buddhist story. Rcihaka is clearly the Jaina imitation of 
or parallel to the Buddhist Mahosadha (MahAushadha). The 
Bftlavinashtaka story seems to be a mere extract from a 
i^de of sudi stories whidi were afloat prior to the composition 
of the Bfnhatkaihd, In any case the nature of that story 
cannot be determined without rderence to the clever lad 
i^des. Moreover the clever lad cyde has many points of 
contact with the clever lass cycle, upon which I have touched 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. xxxvi, 
pp. 65 jr. 


T*he RUpinikd Story made up of a Variety of Independent 

MoUfe 

The engaging story of the devoted hetaera, RdpipikA, 
Kath&s, xh (Ocean, Vol. I, pp. 188jQT.), reads, at first sight, like 
a well-conshucted, concinnate composition that might cOme 
from^ the head of an unusually clever and inventive narrator. 
But it is, in reality, a miadum composUum, consisting of four 
distinct tales: 

(1) The story of Rflpi^ika’s devoted love. 

(2) The journey in the elephant’s cadaver. 

(8) The weaver as Vishpu. 

(4) The bawd on the pillar. 

* In the KatkaMlotm the hof ii celleil Rohd; hii father, the actor, i# 
Bhamta. 

* Thia he dodgea bgr aaking the king to send him e piece of old sand-rope 
«a a pattern. 
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Mr Penzer has not pointed out that the story as a whole, 
but with totally different motifs substituted for (2), (8) and (4), 
is the most important element in the biography of the re¬ 
doubtable Hindu hero Mfiladeva, the outstand^ romantic 
figure of Hindu fiction: versed in the arts, practices and 
tricks of love and all its accessories; cultivated conversa¬ 
tionalist; brilliant narrator; marvellous musician; expert 
in massage, perfumes and ointments; knowing how. to send 
a lady a present—in fact, man of the world and arbiter 
el^anticBt or, according to the Hindu Love Bilges, a 
typical n&yaka^ or *‘hero.** He is, in addition, master-thief 
and resourceful * thief-catcher, great magician and furious 
gambler.' 

What is the actual relation of Mfiladeva to Lohajangha of 
the Rflpii^fi, story ? Mfiladeva figures under that name very 
interestingly in the KoAha-sarit'SagareL, chapters Ixxxix, xcviii 
aiid cxxvii, but he is not brought into contact with Rupinika. 
On the other hand the Jaina handling of the theme, as told 
ill Devendra’s Maharashtri version, in his lyittt to the XJUard- 
dJtyayana Sfitra, brings Mfiladeva into contact with title noble 
hetcera Devadatta. This version of the theme is more widely 
known,' but even Devendra’s version has the ear-marks of very 
secondary handling. It is, moreover, laid under suspicion, 
btoause the Jainas have exalted Mfiladeva to the station of a 
typical religious, whose chief glory is that he once, in the course 
of his adventures, fed a starving ascetic—^in the Jaina view 
^a superlatively meritorious act, which results in Mfiladeva’s 
kingship. Even after all diligent watch we are still in the 
dark as to the prime story, and certainly the version whieh 

* Mfiladeva’s artistiy is proverbial; see Heitel, PSlS mid goptOai p. 109* 

~ We are indebted for our knowledge of MQladeva prinuiril 7 to Professor 
Pavolini of Florence in Gionude deila Societd Atiatka ItaUama, is, llSff. Other 
treatments and other matters pe*iaining to this subject are discussed in my 
article, **The Character and Adventures of Mfiladeva,” PrteeediHgi of Ike 
American Pkiloao^dcal Society, 1913, lii, pp. 6l6^ See also Journal of Ae 
American Oriental Society, xliii, S66, and the snull drama (6Al^), called Padma- 
prSbkritakam, ascribed to Sfidraka. This is one of four such Bhl^as, by 
different authors,' published under the title OddmrUdtyi, by the Pendits 
M. Ramakrishna Kavi and S. K. Ramanatha Sastii, in Sivapuri (Triehnr) in the 
year 1989. Here figure all the personages of the Mfiladeva cyele: Mfiladeva 
himself, his love DevadatU, his friend Saia, and others. 
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substitutes the adventures of R€ipinik& and Lohajangha for 
DevadattA and Mfllad^a is an obvious rifacimenio from a 
later tube. 


The Show Me How ” Motif 

Dum hat er die Teile in seiner Hand, 

Fehlt Irider nur das geistige Band. 

Goetiib’s Fmuit First Pkrt. 

Who has not at one time or another seen a Punch and 
Judy show ? Punch, after an unimaginably nefarious life, in 
the course of which he makes away with his own wife,. Judy, 
is finally taken off by the policeman to be hanged. Arriv^ 
at the tree from which he is to be suspended, Pundi pretends 
not to know how to put the noose aroundmis neck, and asks 
the policeman to show him. The policeman puts the noose 
around his own neck. Punch instantly pulls the rope, and up 
goes the policeman—^to the agonised joy of the small boys 
assembled. This is the widely diffused motif, “Show me 
how,” and the story of the wily female Siddhikari, as told in 
the Ocean, YoL I, pp. 157 ff. {KathA-sarit-sagifra, tshapter xiii), 
is but a single expression of it. 

The frtbtif belongs to the class which I have rubricated as 
psychic moHf»*: in this class the mental processes are the 
same, but the actors and real properties differ in almost every 
case. One of the features of the “Show Me How” motif 
is that the quick wit (matiprakarsha) of a successful rogue 
sometimes wins the sympathy of the hearer, no matter how 
rqprehensible his act or his character. 

Thus in Parker’s ViUage Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. iii, 
pp. 846 ff,, figures a thief, M&talan& by name, son of the 
king by a concubine. The king gives orders to a carpenter 
to make a pair of stocks for M&talfinft, though he has not yet 
been caught. M&talfinfi comes along, asks the carpenter the 
purpose of the stocks^ and, when he is told, requests to be 
shown how it is done. The carpenter shows how, the thief 
locks him into the stocks, and spices his confinement with 
blows and jeers. In this story persons and things are all 
See Jmunal of the Amenean Oriental Sociebf, nxvi, 54 
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different, but the psychology is so much like that of the 
Siddhikari story as to suggest dependence of one stoiy upon 
the other. 

A variant of the Siddhikari story in the Southerr Tuims 
Simplicior of PanckaiaiUra^ is clearly a secondary derivative 
of that story. A neglected merchant’s wife runs away with 
his jewels. She rests under a banyan-tree, where a drummer 
{maddali) observes her and finds out her story. Wishing to 
possess himself of her jewels, he tells her that her conduct is 
unseemly, that she would suffer from the wives of her brothers, 
and advises hereto commit suicide. She says she does not 
know how: he shows her how to do it with a drum-cord. 
She is to fasten the cord to the tree, put her head into the 
noose, and then move her feet. At her request he shows her 
how, inadvertently pushes the drum away from himself, and 
hangs by the neck. The woman returns to her husband. 

The “Show Me How” motif is applied with great pre¬ 
dilection in stories in which a wicked ascetic {kdpal^y yogin, 
etc.) desires to sacrifice a noble man for his own purposes, 
notably to obtain magic power. I have touched upon this 
aspect of the moHf, which appears more than once in the 
Ocean, in my encyclopiedic article, “On False Ascetics and 
Nuns,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, xliv, 
218 j§r. Thus in Kathds, xcviii, 69 ff.; xebe, 15 jQT.; Vetdla- 
panchammiaii, 24, 25, the Yetala warns King Vikrama against 
the l^apSlika who has sent him to fetch the corpse from the 
tree: “That wicked mendicant for whom you have fetched 
the corpse, wishing to offer you as victim, will say to you: 

’ King, prostrate yourself *on the ground in such a way that 
eight limbs will touch it.* Tlien, great King, you must say 
to that ascetic, ‘Show me how to do it,’ and I will do it as 
you do it. Then he will fling himself on the ground and 
show you how to perform the prostration, and that moment 
you must cut off his head with the sword.” In due course 
Vikrama cuts off the head of the ascetic, and he tears and 
drags the lotus of his heart out of his inside. 

Another phase of the “ Show Me How ” motif still has 
the wicked ascetic, but introduces in addition the feature that 
^ Seo Hertel, ZeiUekrifi drr DaiUdkH MorgaitSiulisd^ Geie/^A. Afl/^,lzi,4S. 
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he is (d Is H&Hfiel and Gietd) thrown into a boiling pot. 
IhiS stoiy oocuis in the Vikrama-dumta. As early as the 
year 1878 Professor Weber, in Itiduehe Shulien, vol. xv, 
pp. 215jjr., 277, published an aeeount of it, making the proper 
oompariscms with Western analogues.^ A pretty version of 
the stoiy may be read in the rather inaccessible Lescallierjs 
Le Trine EnAanU, p. 177 (tenth story), which I would repeat 
here in digest: 

King Bdcermaditjet (YikramSdilya) is lost while on a 
hunt. He meets an old woman, about to load a bundle of 
faggots upon her head, and essays to help her. Out of grati> 
tude she tells him of a Queen Abnonly, and the king deter¬ 
mines to find her. He travels until he comes to a district 
strewn with human heads. One of the heads laughs, and he 
asks for the occasion of its merriment. The head responds : 
“ I laugh because in a few hours your head will keep company 
with ours. A short distance from here lives a demon in the 
guise of a Djogui (Yo|^). He addresses passers-by pleasantly, 
and tells them that he will diow them a curious thing. He 
tells them to take an iron pot full of black peas, put it upon 
a fire, and let him know when it is bmting. Theh the demon 
throws him into the pot, eats him, and throws the head upon 
the ground.** The laughing head then advises him td request 
the demon at the crucial moment to diow him how to do it, 
to seize him, and throw him into the pot. Then he is to take 
some of the peas and scatter them upon the skulls, wher^pon 
th^ will come to life and beccmie his servants. All this 
happens as prescribed, and after further adventures Vikramav 
with the help of his newly acquired friends, obtains the Queen 
Abnonly. 

The **Skaw Me Hem” Motif tfi Ute BeaH Fable 

r 

The motif finalty crops out in a beast fable, again with 
every actor or real property changed. In the Southern 

‘ (^.Diuait*B*'EMt«rtheSaaHidWciroftheMo«i"story ofBattereup, 
who is to be cooked foe dto ae r bf the ogre's doeghter. But the does not 
know how to go aboot eneeettog bin^ao he Uib her to lay her head on the 
block; he woold show her. Whetc^pow he eels eff her head. 
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Tesetus Simplicior of Pan^atofiira,^ a Brfihman makes a 
pilgrimage to Ka^ (Benares). On the way he sees a tiger 
which had been caught and put into a box by a soldier, who 
had then wandered off in search of water. The tiger implores 
the Brahman to release him, and no sooner done than the 
tiger seizes the Brihman to devour him. The BrShman 
remonitrates : they appeal to arbiters. The first is an dd 
cow who is all for ingratitude; she has borne ten calves for 
her owner, and given him a daily drorui of milk. Now that 
she is old and unprofitable, he brats and starves her. They 
next appeal t6 an old Sfidra woman, who is similarly im¬ 
pressed with the absence of gratitude as illustrated by her 
own life. Lastly they consult a jackal, who declines to pass 
judgment, because he is the friend of both litigants, but 
finally consents to express an opinion if they will return to 
their former positions. The tiger releases the Brahman and 
crawls back into the box, into which he is now fastened by 
the Brahman. 

In Dubois, Le Pantt^’-Ta/rdrat p. 49, a crocodile asks a 
Brahman to carry it to the Ganges in order that it may live 
in its holy ^^aters. The Brfihman puts the crocodile into his 
travelling bag. As he is about to place it into the water tlic 
crocodile catches hold of the Brfihman’s leg. The Brfihman 
reproaches it for its ingratitude, but the crocodile points to 
the spirit of the times, in which virtue and gratitude consist 
in devouring one’s supporter. They appeal to a mango-tree 
and an old cow, who support the crocodile’s thesis. Then 
they appeal to a fox, yrho also at first decides against the 
Brfihman. But the fox wishes to see how they carried out 
their journey together. The crocodile crawls l^ck into the 
bag, is killed, and devoured the fox. 

This story has run a wide career botlt in Hindu Folklore ” 
and in the West; see Bcnfey, PantsehatantrOj i, 113 ff.; OrietU 
und Oeddeni, iii, 481; 'Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 242; 
Krohn, K., Mann und Fucks Hdsingfors, 1871 ; Kohler, 
Kkinere Schriften, i, 199; Indian Antiquary, xii, 170jQ^., 177; 
Parker, Village Folk-Talej of Ceylon, i, 839; iii, 348; Frere, 
Old Deccan Days, p. 198; Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 17; 

^ See Hertel, Zeittchrift der DeaUcken MorgenlanducktH Gttellsckaf, Ixi, 3S. 
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Steel* and Temple, Wide-Awake Stories, p. 116; Butterworth, 
Zigaag Journeys in India, p. 128; O’Connor, Folk-Tales 
from Tibia, p. 12; Smeaton, Karens of Burma, pp. 126, 181; 
RoiKe, Talking Thrush, p. 65; Campbell, Santa! Folk-Tales, 
p. 40; Bompas, Folklore of the Santal Parganas, pp. 149,812; 
Sarynneiton, Romantic Tales from the Punjab, pp. 808; 
Skeat, Fables and Folk-Tales from an Eastern Forest, p. 20. 
There are in these versions wide variations and tangles with 
other moHfs, and it is curious to observe that a sort of “ Cage ” 
motif emdrges from the mass as a scarcely intelligible remnant 
of tke “ Show Me How ” motif. I cannot see in any other 
light, for instance, the inconsequential story in Hemavijaya’s 
Kathdraindkara, story 167,* in which a lioness warns her son 
against black-heads. He roams the forest and asks all the 
animals—^jackal, iambara, hare, antelope, *and even tiger: 
“ Art thou the black-head, art thou the black-head ? ” And 
they answer: We are no black-heads.” He finally meets 
a carpenter, whom he asks the same question. The carpenter 
says : “ If you do as 1 tell you, I will show* you the black¬ 
head.” The lion agrees. The carpenter builds a strong cage; 
the lion enters it: the carpenter rams iron buHs into the door 
of the cage, then shows him his head, saying: “ I am the 
black-head:” Tire lion perishes miserably. 

The mofi/of-the cow. neglected in her old age is similarly 
worked up, quite by itself, flimsily in Dadhadhamma-Jdtaka 
(409), w'here a discarded old elephant complains of the in¬ 
gratitude of the king, its master, and is restored to honour 
by the intercession of the Bodliisat. 


Chronology of Stories and Motifs 

The dironology of stories and motifs is, as a rule, indeter¬ 
minate. I am not speaking now of thje legends of the gods 
and demigods which have persisted from Veda, Epic and 
Purana to this day, such as, e.g., the legend of PurQravas 
and Urva^, Indra and Ahalyft, and the like. I mean the 
mdnken, fables, noodle-stories, anecdotec, pranks, etc., which 
make up the stock of Hindu narrative of Brfihmanical, 

^ Herters tnuiHlation, il, Wt ff. 
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Buddhist and Jaina times. We find many starts in the Epic; 
notably the Mahdbhdrata has a fairly developed beast fable, 
which is treated there with Epic breadth, quite distinct from 
the style of the Panchatanira cycle.* 


Vedic Beginnings: The Ooerhearing" Metif 

Rarely a fiction moHf of the kind I have in mind goes 
back to Vedic times. Thus the “ Overhearing ’* moUf figures 
in Chhdndogya Upanishad (iv, 1, 2) quite amazingly in the 
service of theosophy : J&n»Sruti is a pious man, devoted to 
charity-—“ spending much; cooking mucdi; causing rest- 
houses to be built evorywhere, so that people from every¬ 
where might be entertained by him.*’ ^me flamingos 
{karhsa birds) fly by at night; one says to the other: ** 1 
say, blear-eye, don’t you see Juna^iti’s brilliance is spread 
out like the heavens; don’t touch it, don’t burn yourself! ” 
The other kathsa replies: “ Wliat sort is he of whom you 
speak as tliough he were R&ikva with the push-cart ? ” 
Jana^ruti overhears, searches for Raikva, and finds him 
sitting under die push-cart, scratching his itch. For all 
that, he owns the great Upanishad doctrine whic^ J&nsriruti 
extracts from him only at the price of one thousand cows, a 
gold necklace, a wagon with mules, and his own daughter. 


The “ Drinking Apart ” Motif 

The hamsa bird figures once more in a fairy-tale concep¬ 
tion that goes back to Vedic times, endures persistently 
during later Hindu times, but has then lost its fairy-tale 
character altogether. I aUude to the well-known magic by 
virtue of which this distingui^ed bird drinks apart ” milk 
from water.* All attempts to explain this as a feature of the 

^ Prdfenor Jacobi, MakMenUafp. S41, cites the fables of the Great Epic. 

* Noted, verjearly,bj Colebnxdce, Trmumc&mMof the Regal AnatieSoci^, 
i, 159n: "Because the bird seems, as the Hindus apprehend, to extract his 
food by suction from solution in water; wherefore a bird of this genus is 
considered an emblem of discrimination, as being eapable of discriminating 
milk from water." 
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natinal history of the hanua are, in my opinion, fatuous, 
because the hamsa is not alone* in “ drinking apart ”— %,e, 
separating two substances in drinking. 

Thete is, to begin with, the bird krunc, which, in addition 
to the hamsa, performs the same “ stunt ** in MdUr&yat^i Sam- 
hU&, iii, 11, 6, and parallel Yajur texts. As a matter of fact, 
in these Vedic texts it is the bird kruhc, “ curlew,” that “ drinks 
apart ” milk and water (adhkyah leshiram); the hamsa “ drinks 
apart ” soma and water {adbhyah somam). Lanman, in 
Journal of the American OrienUd Society, xix, 157, quotes 
two passages from Pfili Buddhist texts, in which the 
krunc continues to do this at a very late time.^ Tlie Mdi~ 
trayani passage, cited above, contains more cases of ** drinking 
apart,” pertaining to spiritual matters. anent ^ig- 

Veda, X, 181, 4, 5, it seems that the Alvins, the heavenly 
physicians, aided by Sarasvati, cured Indra’s **katzenjammer,” 
when he had mixed his drinks, by taking surd (brandy) on 
the top of his accustomed soma. The brandy had been ad¬ 
ministered to him by his tricky enemy, the demon Namuchi.* 
And again, from Rig-Veda times, ants have the power of 
” drinking apart ” water from the desert sands; see ^ig~Veda, 
i, 112, 15, vamrdm vipipdndm, **the ant which drinks apart,” 
and Bloomiield, Hymns of the Atharva Veda, Introductions 
to 2, 3, and 6, 100; American Journal of Philology, vii, 
482 I have always thought it curious that this motif is 
lost in later literature, except as an illustration of discern¬ 
ment ; it could have been applied fruitfully— e.g, to 

the many cases of poisoning in which fiction abounds. 


Stories that amtain the Motif of the Rebounding Bow 

There is one motif of rather varied application which 
figures in stories that go back to the Veda. These are widely 


' UdSna, vili, 7: yidvS p^ehaii pSptikam kumeo kiSrapako va mntiagam, ** The 
wise nwu leaves evil as the milk-drinking curlew leaves water." 

* Bloomheld, Jmtmat of ike Americtm Oriemtai Society, xv, 148^, 159, 
Oldenbeig', Nadoridtiem ivn der KOnigiichem Getelledi^ der Wieeenediafikn. to 
GSUiiigem, 189S, Mo. 9. 

* (f., as a late echo of this conception, (JvbagadasOo, Appendix on 
GotSlo, p. 4. 

Uttarpan Jaflcrixlina PcblSc libnuv 
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scattered, so that the motif is scarcely recognised by students 
of fiction as having become standard. The Kathd^sarii^ 
sdgara has it only in a rather unintdligible version of the 
Panchatantra fable of “ The Greedy Jackal ’* {Ocean, Vul. V, 
p. 77). Kshemendra’s version, in Bfihatrkathd-maiijari, ii, 
20 jfir.. is even more garbled.' 

Hiese two versions, as will appear below, show clearly 
how important it is to know a story in all its occurrences. 
The older PanchaUmtra versions rule out the Bfiha&aih& 
forms of this fable, automatically, as it were; Penzer, 
Vol. V, pp. 2^2 Jf. It will be profitable to exhibit this singular 
motif in ^1 its occurrences from Veda to the North Buddhist 
texU—^to wit: 

The Vedic Story of the Rebounding Bow 

Satapaiha Brahmana (XIV, i, IjGf.).—Once upon a time 
Agni, India, Soma, Makha, Vishnu and the Vi^veDev&s, excqpt 
the two Aivins, held a sacrificial session in Kunikshetra, that 
they might attain excellence and become glorious, and eaters 
of food. It was agreed that the first to compass the end of 
the sacrifice should be considered the most excellent. Vishnu 
won, but was unable to restrain his desire for gloiy. Taking 
his bow and three arrows he stepped forth in defiance of the 
others. As he stood with his head resting upon the end of 
his bow, none dared to accept the challenge and make the 
attack. Then said the ants (vamn) to them : “ What would 
you give to him that ^ould gnaw the bowstring ? ** “ Food 
would we give to him, and he should find water even in the 
desert.” * ” So be it,” said the ants. Then they proceeded 
to gnaw the bowstring. The ends of the bow sprang apart 
and cut oB the head of Vishnu. . . . Then the DevAs gave 
to those ants all food to be eaten, but all food is water. 

Variants of this storyette are familiar in the Vedic writ¬ 
ings : M^trayap* Samhitd, IV, v, 9; Panchavimia Brdhmaya, 
VII, v, 6; Ta^Hfiya Aranyaka, I, v, 2; and S&ya^a in his 
commentary to l^ig-Veda, X, clxxii, 2, where In^ha assumes 
the form of an ant, and gnaws Rudra’s bowstring so that it 

' See Maiflcoe-hki, pp. 17, 47. * Cf. the preceding rubric. 
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cuts;i)ff his head. See for these Vedic stories, Oliphant in the 
Proceedings of the American PhUdlogical AssodatUm, vol. xli, 

pp. 


Later Stories of the Rebounding Bow 

The same motif appears next in Panehatantfo, ii, 8, which 
may now be surveyed in Professor Edgerton’s tranriation: 
The Pafichatantra Reconstructed, vol. i, pp. 220j^.; vol. ii, 
pp. 340j^. A hunter kills successively a deer and a boar, but 
the boar in his agony idso kills the hunter. A jackal comes 
along, sees the three carcases, piles them up, but, instead of 
eating of them, out of too great greed gnaws the sinew-end 
at the tip of the hunter’s bow. Whereupon, as the cord is 
severed, he is pierced by the bow in the tluxMit,* and perishes. 

The Oriental and Western offshoots of this story are 
sketched by Benfcy, Pantschatantra, vol. i, pp. 819ff. In 
Somadeva’s version {Ocean, Vol. V, p. 77) the operation of 
the motif, as well as the greed of the jackal, is somewhat 
obscured: ** He went first to eat what had been placed on 
the bow, and that moment the arrow fixed in it flew up and 
pierced him so that he died.” Kshemendia is no l^ter* 
These versions are based upon the kindred moUf of the auto¬ 
matic bow which we know from Ikda Kumdra Charita : see 
now Hertd’s trarslation, vol. i, p. 88; vol. ii, p. 7. Cf. also 
Hertel, Das Paricatantra, pp. 169 ff., 185 jf. 

In Ralston, Tibetan Tales, pp. 286 ff., this motif is coupled 
conveniently with another quite common motif of excessive 
greed-^namely, “ Mutual Poisonings.” A jackal, seeing the 
bodies of five hundred robbers who had poisoned one another 
out of greed for the booty which belonged to them in common, 
exclaims: “ As an extremely large amount of booty has 
accrued to me, I will take each part of it in turn.” So he 
seizes a bow with his jaws, gna^ the knots of the bowstrings 
the string snaps, and the end of the bow strikes the roof of 
his mouth so hard that the jackal dies. 

Next, the moHf is used, quite ingeniously, in a storyette 
in which the bowstring is burned by fire, and the rebounding 
bow kills, so as to revenge an injury done by its victim. In 
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the Southern Tesetua Amjiiior of Fandudantrat iii, .18, a 
hunter king lives, surrounded by a thousand Kirata'j. He 
falls in love with SumukhI, the wife of one of his ^liiratas, 
kills the latter, and compels his pregnant widow to cohabit 
with him. She begets her son, whom the king believes to 
be his own, and brings up tenderly. When the boy is five 
years of age he happens to sit with other boys around a fire 
in the forest. The king comes there too, and stretches out 
before the fire, placing his strung bow by his side. The boy 
places a burning faggot upon the bowstring, so that the 
string is burned, and the rebounding bow hits the king in 
the head and kills him. Sec Hertel in Z.Z>.Af.(?., Ixi, 72 
(ad p. 65). 

Finally, Jiilg, Mongolische Mdrcherit p. 169 jQT., reports the 
motif in a very faded form and unexpected connection. A 
poor young weaver has destroyed by Kfikataliya luck^ a 
liostile army marching against a king. Returning with 
immense booty, the king is ready to accept him as a husband 
for his daughter, but the queen insists that he must demon¬ 
strate his personal courage by killing a big fox. Unable to 
find the fox, he returns, but, on nearing the castle, he notices 
that he has lost his bow'. In the meantime the fo;: has found 
the bow, has bitten its string in two, and has been killed by 
its rebounding end. Wlien the hero *' comes there, the fox 
lies dead; he returns with his pelt in triumph. He finally 
marries the princess, and rules half the kingdom. Jiilg’s 
version of the story is corroborated by a report of it which 
Benfcy has printed, as coming from Schiefner's nen, in Pon- 
tschatantra, ii, 541. Here also the hero finds “den fuchs 
durch den bogen, dessen sehne er aufzupressen versucht 
hatte, getodtet.” 


Minor Mdijs 

The Encydopadist of Fiction will ultimately esqtmence, 
perhaps, .his most striking impression from what may be 

^ See the author In AtaericaH Journal of PUMogy, xl, 1 SJfl, 25; Hertel, "Zum 
BlJirchen vom tapferen SchneMerlein,” ZeiUekrift des Verm$ fur FolMuade m 
Berlm, 1918, xxiii, 51-57. 
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called the “ minor tnoi^s.*' These flit across every page of 
fictio4X. .When first met with they appear to be mere acci¬ 
dents of narration, devices of a given story-teller who, of 
course, is sure to draw to some extent upon his own resources 
of imagination, else how would he come to be a story-teller ? 
Such are, e.g., the runaway horse, often of reversed tosining' 
not understood by his master, the king or prince, who is then 
carried off to the jungle, where he experiences his real adven¬ 
ture. Or, the hero meets, on the banks of a beautiful lake— 
a veritable ffidnosa lake—a correspondingly beautiful maiden, 
usually princess, accompanied by her confidante or duenna. 
Or, the hero saves some maiden from the onslaught of an 
infuriated elephant, either by courageously or trickily con¬ 
quering him, or by taming him ttirough the lure of his lute. 
Again, the hero, utterly penniless, is received lovingly by a 
disinterested and very beautiful heUBra, much to the disgust 
of her “ mother,’* the old bawd (okkd, kuffom or kuffini), 
ultimately to elevate the hetcera to his own exalted station. 
Or, both hero and heroine are carried by a fairy bird {bhar- 
an^, Uterut^ or garu4o) to a far distance, whi^ brings the 
denouement of their adventures. And so on ^ infinitum. 
Pretty nearly all these adventures, which seem'at first sight 
flowers of the-imagination, prove in tlie end to be stencilled, 
pigeon-holed cUchi. Tlie mass or total of fiction is really not 
inventive, even though the first expression of a given moUf 
must have been an act of imaginative creation. To find its 
place and time is a delicate task, because the beginnings of 
fictional ideas are not revealed .by existing literature, and are 
doubtless with primitive folk-lore ideas of which we have 
no record. The so-called folk-lore books of India, of which 
we have some sixty or more, are certainly not, for the over¬ 
whelming part of them, mythogenic; they are, as a rule, 
popular recasts of stories from Pa^dtatarUrot Jdtaka, etc., as 
well as, of course, of many foreign sources. 

A few of these ideas are salient enough to have received 
some kind of notice or rubrication at the hands of fiction 
observers. But the great mass has been passed by unnoticed. 

I shall pick here a couple of them, not unknown to the readers 
‘ Sen' mj Life amd Stonea of tie Jama Samar i^IrpmMiaf pp. S04 Jjf, 
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of the Ocean, but of such fleeting incidental character ar not 
to impress him with their real significance in the techn^^ue of 
either Somadeva or other fiction writers. 

Looking for Water 

Quite en passant, in these pages (above, p. xvi) appears, 
very irrelevantly, a soldier who had placed a tiger in a box 
and then wandered off in search of water. The tm/AJ is 
introduced simply to give the BrShman a chance to come 
in contact with the tiger. It is at least as early as the Epic: 
in Mahdbhdraia, iii, 86, 136, the Brahman Yavakrl, who has 
attempted to seduce Raibhya’s daughter-in-law, is deprived 
by magic of his water-pot, and roams in vaii. in search for 
watcT, until he is killed by a demon. 

Looking for water appears as a progressive motif in the 
Kathorsarit-sdgara four times, if not ofteiier. Thus, x, 128 ff. 
{Ocean, Vol. I, p. 11.5), Mrigankavatl, beloved of the young 
Brfihman Sridatta, while roaming in the Vindhya forest, 
becomes exhausted with fear and exertion, and is very 
thirsty withal. Sridatta goes in search of water, loses his way, 
and passes the night in the forest. When he arrives in the 
morning on the spot where he left the princess she is nowhere 
to be seen. And Kaihds,, Ivi, 12 Jf. (Ocean, Vol. IV, p. 221), 
the Brahman Chandrasvamin, impoverished by famine, 
undertakes to bring his two children to his father-in-law’s 
house. They reach a wilderness, wiiere he leaves the tw'o 
children, exhausted by thirst, to look for water. He is cap¬ 
tured by the Bhilla chief Siiphadamshtoa to be sacrificed to 
Durga. But by the favour of the sun-god all turns out well. 
These two passages show how incidental, yet how effective 
at the bottom, is the motif, but it has not as yet been recog¬ 
nised as such by the fictiDnists. Yet the motif is perfectly 
standard; it occurs twice more in the KathBrsaritrsdgara, 
liv, 9 (Ocean, Vol. IV, p. 187), and lii, 196 (Ocean, Vol. IV,' 
p. 152). These two KtttharsaTU-sdgara occurroioes are so 
mechanical as to entitle one to say that whenever Somadeva 
wishes to separate two people ot parties, all he has to do is 
to make one of them go in search for water. The motif is 
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evetywhere in fiction: see, e.^., Devendra*s stories, J. J. Meyer, 
HiniL% Tales, pp. 24, 88, 42, 68; Jiilg, MongoHsche Mdrchen, 
p. 165’ Jfilg, KdhnOkische Mdrchen, p. 82; Kaihdkoga, in 
Tawney’s tnuiislation, pp. 99jgT., 141, 206; SamarddUyasam- 
kthepa, ▼, 2S3ff,; Chsrpentier, PaccekabuddhageschielUen, 
p. 126; Hertel, IndUche Mdrchen, p. 91; 

Tr&ne EnchanU, i, 71, bottom; Parker, Village Folk-Tales 
of Ceylon, i, 81, 96; I^ere, Old Deccan Days, pp. 18, 59,198. 
See also Hertel, Das Panealanlra, p. 109, note 4. Note 
especiaUy Hemavijaya’s Ka&dratndhara, story 21 (Hertel's 
translation, i, 5Sff.), in which this haphazard moHf, that 
ordinarily glides into the story almost unperceived, is made the 
pivot of a rather exquisite anecdote belonging to the riddle 
sphere. The four brothers of Yudhish^ira go successively 
in search for water, are asked riddles which they are unable 
to answer, and therefore sink to the ground in a faint. Yudhi* 
shthira follows, is also asked a profound cosmic riddle, which 
he answers correctly, and the four brothers are restored to 
life. 


Deserted City 

Scarcely less significant for the technique of story-telling, 
though not as frequent, is the city which h^ become deserted, 
because its inhabitants have bera devoured by some demon. 
1 have noted only two occurrences of this moUf—oue in 
KaUUSrsarU^sdgara, x, 71 (Ocean, Vol. I, p. Ill): Sndatta and 
his fiiend Nish^huraka meet oa the ro^ a weeping woman 
who professes to have lost her way while travelling to Uj jayini. 
Siidatta invites her to join them, and they halt by day in a 
/sertain deserted town. Sridatta wakes up in the night and 
sees that the woman has slain Nishthuraka, and is devouring 
his flesh, flridatta seizes her by ths hair. The woman turns 
out to be, not an original Rfikshasi, but a heavenly nymph 
l^der a curse, because she had been induced by Kubera 
io^inteifcre with YiivjUnitra’s austerities. Viivfimitra had 
cursed her into a Rgkshasi: it is she who has eaten all 
the inhabitants of the deserted city. The curse ends when 
fliidatta takes hold of her. 
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In Pdr^vandtha Charitra, ii* 815 jf.. Prince Bhlma 
(Bhimasena) and his friend Matis&gara come to a deserte'i dtyt 
where they see a lion with a man in his paws, about to ievour 
him. The city is Hemapura; its king was Hemaratha, who 
had a Purohrita, Chanda (“ C^el **), hated of all men. Hie 
king a^so was cruel by nature. An enemy of Chaiida spread 
the report that he was intimate with a low-boin woman 
{mdtangi).^ The king consulted an oracle, and, though he 
did not determine the truth, had Chanda wrapped in hemp 
and boiled in oil. Chanda had no chance, before he died, to 
wear away his sins, therefore was reborn as a Rfikshasa, 
named Sarvagila (“ All-Devourer ”). Remembering the hos¬ 
tilities of his former birtli, he came to that city, hid away 
its people, and, having assumed the shape of a lion, earned 
off King Hemaratha. Bhiinn rescues Hemaratha; the lion 
is appeased and brings back tho people of Hemapura. 

I should like especially to draw the attention of the reader 
to the mechanical and paradoxical way in which this funda¬ 
mentally tragic motif is blended witli a satirical use of the 
“ Laugh and Cry ” motif in Swynnerton’s Romantic Tales from 
the Panjdb (p. 87), as quoted by Mr Penzer on p. 261 of the 
present volume.* 

The tnotif figures also in Kathds., xliii {Ocean, Vol. Ill, 
p. 281; cf. pp. 58, 59), where a deserted city is peopled by 
auto.nata; and also in Pdrioandtha CharUra, vi, 814; 
Tawney’s Kathdkoga, p. 129; in the story of Bambhadatto 
(Jacobi, Ausgewdhite ErzdJdm^en, p. 7, 1. 28; J. J. Meyer, 
Hindu Tales, p. 26); Panchada‘i^4ochhattTaprdbandha, ii, p. 27; 
Divyavaddna, pp. 9, 19; 'Hertel, Indische Mdrchen, pp. 142, 
187; Geschichte von Pdla und Gopdla, p. 70; Pandtdkhydnod- 
dhdra, in the story of Ratnap^; Hertel, Das Pancatanira, 
p. 109, note 4; Jiilg, Mo:igoli8che M&rchen, p. 26. 


* This also is a fairly standard, yet unlisted malif of fiction; see Ay 
lAfe of Par^vamStha, p. 195. 

* fl should-here point out that Professor Bloomfield'u reference la to 
Swynnerton's Bmumtie Taht from the Pamjab, wA /adiM Nigkle’ Frnterfommml, 
Ldn,, 19 O 8 ; while my reference on p. S 6 l is from his previous woric, Rammdk 
TaleeJ'rom the PmjBb, Ldn., I 9 OS.—k.m.p.] 
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Concluding Renuxrks 

'H'e preceding remarks are not intended as a systematic 
statement of a plan for such an Encyclopaedia as I have in 
mind. They are intended rather to establish the conviction 
in the mind of the reader that an Encydopcedia of FicHoni 
whatever form and scope it may ultimately ^sume, is plainly 
a sine qua non of fruitful—wc might say final—Fiction study. 
I am very grateful to Mr Penzer for giving these ideas a 
permanent habitat in his great work, and by the side of 
the many elaborate notes and comments with which he has 
very wisely enriched it. Tlie time will come when concerted 
academic action will produce a work hardly less exigent 
than Dr Hasthigs' Encyclopeedia of Bdigion and Ethics : it 
will be ill the main the work of a future generation, but the 
present generation need not hesitate to prepare its way by 
suggestion and illustrative example. 


Johns Hopkins Univkrsitv, 
October 


Maurice Bloomfield. 
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PREFACE 


A S stated in the Preface to Volume VI, there ft only 
one Appendix to the present volume. 

It consists of notes on the remaining seventeen 
(really sixteen^) vampire stories. 

The collection, as given by Somadeva, is obviously in 
the form in which he found it, and it has been present^ in 
its entirety, despite the fact that several of the tales had 
already appeared; and others we shall meet again later. 

So far from *being superfluous, I consider this repetition is 
both interesting and valuable. It shows what was probably 
the form of the story in the original Bfihat-kaihd, and the 
form it had after it had found its way into other collections. 

The Foreword to the present volume is of the greatest 
importance, as it represents a definite step in the study of 
Fiction motifs. 

Although the tabulating and explaining of “ incidents ’* 
in folk-tales was begun in 1884 by Sir Richard Temple in 
Wide-Awake Slories, folklorists seem to have made but little 
headway. Professor Bloomfield, whose work 1 have quoted 
so often, now takes up the cudgels himself, and has honoured 
my work by a most original and suggestive Foreword. 

Dr Barnett and Mr Fenton still gallantly sail with me on 
the Ocean, though at times I fear 1 have taken them on a 
long voyage; but the terrors of the deep seem to leave them 
unmov^ ] 

N. M. P. 

St John’s Wood^ N.W.S, 

DeeaMber 1M6. 


By misUke 1 said sixteen (really fifteen) " in the Preface to Volume VI, 
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OK XII: SASANKAVATl-e«»<f«a«< 


CHAPTER LXXXIII 

.63g. King Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

S O King Trivikramasena again went to the iimSapd tree, 
and taking the Vetala down from it, placeil him on bis 
shoulder, and set out. Then the Vetala said to him: 
“ King, this wandering about in a cemetery at night is in¬ 
consistent with* your kingly rank. Do you not see that this 
place of the dead' is full of Bhutas,* and terrible at night, 
and full of darkness as of the smoke of funeral p 3 nresY 
Alas, wluit tenacity you display in this undertaking you 
have engaged in, to please that mendicant I So listen to 
this question from me, which will render your journey more 
agreeable. 


1636 (9). Anangarati and her Four Suitors^ 

There is in Avanti a city built by gods at the beginning 
of the world, which is limitless as the body of Siva, and re¬ 
nowned for enjoyment and prosperity, even as his body is 
adorned with the snake’s hoo^. and ashes.* It was called 
Padmavatl in the Krita Yuga, Bhogavatl in the Treta Yuga, 
Hiranyavati in the Dvapara Yuga, and Ujjayini in the Kali 
Yuga.* And in it there lived an excellent king, named 
Viradeva, and he had a queen named Padmarati. The king 

> Litendty, "grove of aneeators"— i.e. cemetery. -The German 

" Ahnenhain.** See VoL VI, p. S54.— n.m.p. 

* See Vol. I, p. 806: Vol. VI, pi 189; and Croedee, Religkm and Fetk-Lore 
ef^Sertkem Jadia, new cditiM, 1986, p. 190 ef 

* See Appendix, p^ 199>— 

* Here we have one of the puna In which our anthor delighta. 

* For a note on the four Yogas, or Ages of the World, see Vol. IV, 

p. 8400*.— n.ic.e. 

veh. vn. 
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went with her to the bank of the Mand&kin!,* and propitiatec 
Siva with austerities, in order to obtain a son. And aftei 
he had remained a long time engaged in austerities, he per¬ 
formed the ceremonies of bathing and pra 3 ing, and then 
he heard this voice from heaven, uttered by Siva, who wat 
pleased with him: “ King, there shall be bom to thee a 
brave son to be the head of thy family, and a daughter, whe 
with her matchless beauty shfJl put to shame the nymphs 
of heaven.” When King Vfradeva had heard Ihis voice from 
heaven, he returned to his city with his consort, having 
gained all he desired. 

There he first had a son bom to him, named Sfiradeva, 
and after a time Queen Padmarati gave birth to a daughter. 
And her father gave her the name of Anangarati, on the 
ground that she was beautiful enough to inspire love in 
the breast of Kfima. And when she grew up, in his desire 
to procure for her a suitable husband, he h^ brought the 
portraits of all the kings of the earth, painted on canvas. 
And as no one of them seemed a match for her, he said to 

* Thia river joins the Alaknanda at Rudnprayig, and rises at Kedamlth, 
the famous temple in the Garhwftl District of the United Plrovinces of Agim 
and Oudh (see Vol. VI, p. 88). It should not be confused vith a river of 
the same name mentioned by K&lidiaa in the AtalaniSgiimilra (see Tawn^’a 
translation, p. 7«S where he points out that the NarmadA is probably meant 
here). 

• The twin peaks of Kedarnath and Bada ri n ft th (see Oenm, VoL lV,p. 159s’) 
rise at a distance of ten miles apart, and between these lies the temple, which 
ranks as one of the twelve famous iHgu shrines in India. Altliongh it was 
an impmiant religious centre in Buddhist times, it was not until the arrival 
of the Saiva reformer, SaAkarAchltya, about the beginning of the eighth 
centuiy, that it attained its greatest sanctity as a place of holy pUgrimage. 
Sitnat^ at a height of over 11/XX) feet, amemg roses and syringa bushes on 
the etenial snow, it is said to have a strange effect on pilgrims. 

Crooke tells us (Hastings' JSagf. As/. JSlA, vol. vii,p. 680) that the sanctity 
of the place has been ezplainea by the Act that pilgrims become overpowered 
by the strong scent of the flowers. "This,” he continues, "combined with 
the rarity of the air, produces a sense of fidntness, which is naturally attributed 
to spirit Bgeney, while the strange sounds prodneed 1^ falling avalanches and 
rendings the ice and s*iow doubtless contribute to the same belief.” For 
further details concerning KedJtaiiith and other sacred places in the nel^- 
bourimod, sec Ckooke (o/k eU. ngi.) and the nnmeions teferenees there given 
— ^unLP. 
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his daughter, in his tenderness for her: “1 cannot find a 
suitable match for you, my daughter, so summon all the 
kings of the earth, and select your own husband.** When 
the princess heard that, she said to her father: ** My father, 
I am too modest to select my own husband, but I must be 
given in marriage to a gooddooking young man, who is a 
perfect master of one art; I do not want any other better 
man.** 

When the king heard this speech of his daughter Anan- 
garati, he proceeded to search for a young man such as she 
had described, and while he was thus engaged, there came 
to him from the Deccan four magnificent men, brave and 
skUful, who had heard from the people what was going on. 
Those four suitors for the hand of the princes were received 
with respect by the king, and one after another they told to 
him in her presence their respective acquirements. 

The first said : “ I am a Sfidra, Panchaphuttika by name. 
I make every day five splendid pairs of garments: the first 
of them 1 give to my god, and the second to a Brihman, the 
third 1 retain for my own wearing, > the fourth I should give 
to my wife, if this maid here were to become my wife, the 
fifth I sell, and procure myself meat and drink. As l«possess 
this art, let Anangarati be given to me.** 

When he had said tnis, the second man said: “ 1 am a 
Vai^ya, Bhashajna by name. I know the speech of all beasts 
and birds,* so let the princess be given to me.’* 

When the second had said this, the third said : “ 1 am a 
Kshatriya king, by name Kha^adhara, renowned for might 
of arm : my equal in the art of swordmanship does not exist 
upon the earth, so bestow this maiden on me, O King.” 

When the third had said this, the fourth said: “ 1 am 

1 More literally, "for my own two garments." A Hindu wears two 
incces of cloth. 

* See V<d. IV, p. ; Heritage’s edition of the English Gaia Bornam- 
omm, p. 55; the Greek fable of Teireslas, Waldau, BiikmueAe Miireken, p. 1 
[see Fraier, ApoUodont, The Ubrmy, vol. i, p. 363]; and Hagen’s HeUen- 
Sagm, vol. ii, p. S4. We are told t^t Melampos bniied the parents of a 
brood of snakes, and th^ rewarded him by licking his ears so that he 
understood the language of birds (heller, GrUcMieke Mytkolo^, voL U, 
p.474). 
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a Brfthman, named Jivadatta, and I possess the following 
art; 1 can restore to life dead creatui^, and exhibit thmi 
alive 1; so let this maiden obtain for a husband me, who am 
renowned for daring exploits.” 

When they had thus spoken, the King Viradeva, with his 
daughter by his side, seeing that they were like gods in shape 
and dress, remained lost in doubt. 


163g. King Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

When the Veti&la had told this stoiy, he said to King 
Trivikramasena, menacing him with the before>mentioned 
curse: “ So tell me, King, to which of these four ought 
the maiden Anangarati to be given ? ” 

When the king heard this, be gave the Vet&la the following 
answer: ** You are thus repeatedly making me break silence 
simply in order to waste time; otherwise, master of magic, 
how could you possibly ask such an absurd question ? How 
can a woman of Kshatriya caste be given to a Sfidra weaver ? 
Moreover, how can a Kshatriya woman be given to a Vai^ya ? 
And as to the power of understanding the language of bc^ts 
and birds, which he possesses, what is the practical use of it ? 
And as for the fourth,-the Brahman, who fancies himself such 
a hero, of what worth is he, as he is ii sorcerer, and degraded 
by abandoning the duties of his caste ? Accordingly the 
maiden should be given to the third suitor, the Kshatriya 
Khadgadhara, who is of the same caste, and distinguished 
for his skill and valour.” 

When the Vet&la heard'this, he left the king’s shoulder, 
as before, and quickly returned by the power of his magic to 
his own placeand the king again pursued him, as before, 
to recover him, for despondency never penetrates into a 
hero’s heart, that is cased in armour of fortitude. 

* See Vol. Vl, p. ISfiV —n.m.p. 
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168o. Kir^ Trivikramagena and the MenMcanlL 


T hen Trivikramasena went and took the Vetftla 
from the SimSapd tree, and put him on his shoulder 
once more, and set out; and as he was going along, 
the Vetala said from the top of his shoulder: “You are 
weary. King, so listen to this tale that is capable of dispelling 
weariness. 


(10). Madanasend and her RasH Promise > 

There was an excellent king of the name of Virabihu, 
who imposed his orders on the heads of all kings. He had a 
splendid city named Anangapura, and in it there lived a rich 
merchant named Arthadatta; that merchant-prince had for 
elder child a son named Dhanadatta, and bis younger child 
was a pearl of maidens, named Madanasenft. 

One day, as she was playing with her companions in 
her own garden, a young merchant, named Dharmadatta, a 
friend of her brother’s, saw her. When he saw that maiden, 
who with the full streams of her beauty, her breasts like 
pitchers half-revealed, and three wrinkles like waves, re¬ 
sembled a lake for the elephant of youth to plunge in in 
sport, he was at once robbed of his senses by the arrows of 
love, that fell upon him in showers. He thought to himsdf: 
“ Alas, this maiden, iUuminated with this excessive beauty, 
has been framed by Mfira,* as a keen arrow to cleave asunder 
my heart.” While engaged in such reflections, he watched 
her long; the day passed away for him as if he were a chakra- 
vaka.* Then Madanasen& entered her house, and grief at 

1 See Appendix, pp. 199-804 .—n.m.p. 

• See Vol. VI, p. 187n*.— 11 . 11 .P. 

^ See Vol. VI, p. Tin*. m note on the name " Brihmani *' aee Ciooke, 

/ad. AnLf vol. x, 1881, p. £98, and alio his new edition of ReUgum and Folk-Lore 
of Norikem In£a, p. S74.—N.M.P. 

5 
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no longer beholding her entered the breast of Dharmadiatta. 
And the sun sank red into the western main, as if inflamed 
with the fire of grief at seeing her no more. And the moon, 
that was surpassed by the lotus of her countenance, knowing 
that that fair-faced one had gone in for the night, slowly 
mounted upward. 

In the meanwhile Dharmadatta went home, and thinking 
upon that fair one, he remained tossing to and fro on his 
b^, smitten by the rays of the moon.' And though his 
friends and relations eagerly questioned him, he gave them 
no answer, being bewildered by the demon of love. And in 
the course of the night he at length fell asleep, though with 
difficulty, and still he seemed to behold and court that loved 
one in a dream; to such lengths did his longing carry him. 
And in the morning he woke up, and went and saw her once 
more in that very garden, alone and in privacy, waiting for 
her attendant. So he went up to her, longing to embrace 
her, and falling at her feet he tried to coax her with words 
tender from affection. But she said to him with great earnest¬ 
ness : ** 1 am a maiden betrothed to another. I cannot now 
be yours, for my father has bestowed me on the merchant 
Samudradatta, and I am to be married in a few days. So 
depart quietly: let not anyone see you; it imght cause 
mischief.” But Dharmadatta said to her: Happen what 
may, I cannot live without you! ” 

When the merchant’s daughter heard this, she was afraid 
that he would use force to her, so she said to him: “ Let my 
marriage first be celebrated here, let my father reap the long- 
desired fhiit of bestowin^a daughter in marriage; then I will 
certainly visit you, for your love has gained my heart.” 

When he heard this, he said: ” 1 love not a woman who 
has been enibraced by another man: does the bee delight 
in a lotus on which another bee has settled?” When he 
said this to her, she replied: “Then I will visit you as 
soon as I am married, and afterwards I will go to my 
husband.” But though she made this promise, he would 
not let her go withouc further assurance, so the merchant’s 
dau^ter confirmed the truth of her promise with an oath. 

' See Vd. VI, pp. loos', lOln.— 
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Tben he let her go, and she entered her hoiue in low 
spirits. 

And when the lucky day had airiTed, and the auspicious 
cer^ony of marriage had taken place, she went to her 
husband’s house and spent that day in merriment, and then 
retired with him. But she repelled her husband’s cpiesses 
with indifference, and when he b^an to coax her she burst 
into tears. He thought to himself, “ Of a truth she cares not 
for me,” and said to her, “ Fair one, if you do not love me, 
I do not want you; go to your darling, whoever he may 
be.” When she heard this, she said slowly, with downcast 
face: “ I love you more than my life, but hear what I have 
to say. Rise up cheerfully, and promise me immunity from 
punishment; take an oath to that effect, my husband, in 
order that I may tell you.” 

When she said this, her husband reluctantly consented, 
and then she went on to say with shame, despondency and 
fear: “ A young man of the name of Dharmadatta, a friend 
of my brother’s, saw me once alone in our garden, and smitten 
with love, he detained me; and when he was preparing to 
use force, I, being anxious to secure for my father the merit 
giving of a daughter in marriage, and to avoid all scandal, 
made this agreement with him: * When I am married, I will 
pay you a visit before I go to my husband *; so I must now 
keep my word. Permit me, my husband. I will pay him a 
visit first, and then return to you, for I cannot transgress the 
law of truth which I have observed from my childhood.^' 

When Samudradatta had been thus suddenly smitten ' 
this speech of hers, as by a down-ligfating thunderbdt, beuig 
bound by the necessity of keeping his word, he reflected for 
a moment as follows: ” Alas t she is in love with another 
man; she must certainly go I Why riiould I make her break 
her word ? Let her depart! Why should I be so eager to 
have her fOT a wife ? ” After he had gone throqgh this train 
of thought, he gave her leave to go where she would; and 
she rose up and left her husband’s house. 

In the meanwhile the cold-rayed moon ascended the great 
eastern mountain, as it were the roof of a palace, and the 
nynq[ih of the easteni quartor smiled, touch^ 1^ his flager. 
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Then, though the darkness was stiU embracing his beloved 
herbs in the mountain caves, and the bees were settling on 
another cluster of kumudast a certain thief saw Madanasenfi 
as she was going along alone at night, and rushing upon 
her, seized her by the hem of her garment. He said to her: 
“ Who are you, and where are you going ? ” When he said 
this, she, being afraid, said : ** What does that matter to you ? 
Let me go! I have business here.” Then the thief said: 
“ How can I, who am a thief, let you go ? ” Hearing that, 
she replied: “ Take my ornaments.” The thief answered 
her: “ What do I care for these gems, fair one ? I will not 
surrender yott, the ornament of the world, with your face 
like the moonstone, your hair black like jet, your waist like 
a diamond, ‘ your limbs like gold, fascinating beholders with 
your ruby-coloured feet.” 

When the thief said this, the helpless merchant’s daughter 
told him her story, and entreated him as follows: “ Excuse 
me for a moment, that I may keep my word, and as soon as I 
have done that, I will quickly return to you, if you remain 
here. Believe me, my good man, I will never break this 
true promise of mine.” When the thief heard that, he let 
her go, believing that she was a woman who would keep her 
word, and he remained in that very spot, waiting for her 
return. 

She, for her part, went to that merchant Dharmadatta. 
And when he saw that she had come to that wood, he asked 
her hd*w it happened, and then, though he had longed for her, 
he said to her, after reflecting a moment: “ I am deU|g^ted at 
your faithfulness to yoip promise; what have I to do with 
you, the wife of ano^er ? So go back, as you came, befme 
anyone sees you.” When he thus let her go^ she said, ** So 
be it,” and leaving that place, she went to the thief, who was 
waiting for her in the rood. He said to her: “ Tell me what 
befell you when you arrived at the tiysting-place.” So die 
told him how the merchant let her go. Then the thief said: 
” Since this is so, then I also will let you go, being pleased 
with your truthfulness: return home with your ornaments! ” 

So he too let her gt>, and went with her to guard her. 

^ The wofd vqfra abo mcuM thimderbalt. 
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And she returned to the house of her husband, delighted at 
havihg preserved her honour. There the chaste woman entered 
secretlYf and went delighted to her husband. And he, when 
he saw her, questioned her; so she told him the whole story. 
And Samudradatta, perceiving that his good wife had kept 
her word without losing her honour, assumed a bright and 
cheerful expression, and welcomed her as a pure-minded 
woman, who had not disgraced her family, and lived happily 
with her ever afterwards. 


163g. Kif^ Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

When the Vetala had told this story in the cemetery to 
King Trivikramasena, he went on to say to .him: So tell 
me. King, which was the really generous man of those three, 
the two merchants and the thief? And if you know and 
do not tcU, your head shall split into a hundred pieces.’* 

When the Vetala said this, the king broke silence, and 
said to him : ** Of those three the thief was the only really 
generous man, and not either of the two merebanta. For 
of course her husband let her go, though she was so lovdy 
and he had married her: how could a gentleman desire to 
keep a wife that was attached to another ? And the other 
resigned her because his passion was dulled by time, and he 
was afraid that her husband, knowing the facts, would tell 
the king the next day. But the thief, a reckless evildoer, 
working in the dark, was really generous, to let go a lovely 
woman, ornaments and all.” 

When the VctSla heard that, he left the shoulder of the 
king and returned to his own place, as before; and the king, 
witli his great perseverance no whit dashed, again set out, as 
before, to bring him. 



CHAPTER LXXXV 


1680 . King Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

T ^HEN King Trivikramaseiia again went and took 
that Vetftla from the Umiapd tree and put him on 
his shoulder, and set out with him; and as he was 
going along, the Vetftla on his shoulder said to him: ** Listen, 
King, I will tell you an interesting story. 


168o (11). King Dharmadhvaja and his Three Very 

Sensitive Wives'*^ 

There lived of old in Ujjayini a king of the name of 
Dharmadhvaja; he had three wives, who were all daughters 
of kings, and whom he held very dear. The first of them 
was ci^ed Indulekhft, the second Tfirftvali, and the third 
Mfig&nkavati; and they were all possessed of extraordinary 
personal charms. And the successful king, who had con¬ 
quered all his enemies, lived happily, amusing himself with 
all those three queens. 

Once on a time, when the festival of the spring season 
had arrived, he went with all those three wives to the garden 
to amuse himself. There he beheld the creepers weighed 
down with flowers, looking like Kftma’s bows, with rows of 
bees for strings, strung for him by the spring. And the king, 
who resembled the mighty Indra, hearing the notes which 
the cuckoos uttered oh the sprays of the garden trees, like the 
edict of Love, the god of enjoyment, betook himself with 
his wives to wine, which is the very life of that intoxication 
by whidi Kftma lives. And he joyed in drinking the liquor 
first tasted by them, perfumed with their sighs, red as their 
bimba lips.* 

^ See Appendix, pp. 204-811 .—h.m.p. 

* See OlBm, Vol. I, pu 31fi^; alio Macdonell and Keith, Feiie Mesa, 
VOl. II, p. 68.—M.M.P. 
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llien, as Indulekh&.was playfully pulling the hair of 
the king,, a blue lotus leaped from her ear and fell on her 
lap. Immediately a wound was produced on the front of 
her thigh by the blow, and the delicate princess exclaimed, 
“ Oh! Oh! ” and fainted. When the king and the attend¬ 
ants saw that, they were distracted with grief, but<^ey 
gradually brought her round with cold water and fanning. 
Then the king took her to the palace and had a bandage 
applied to the wound, and treated her with preparations 
>nade by the physicians. 

And at night, seeing that she was going on w'ell, the king 
retired with the second, Tfir&vali, to an apartment oh the 
roof of the palace exposed to the rays of the moon. There 
the rays of the moon, entering through the lattice, fell on the 
body of the queen, who was sleeping by the king's side, where 
it was expos^ by her garment blowing aside. Immediately 
she woke up, exclaiming, “ Alas, 1 am burned 1 ” and rose up 
from the bc^ rubbing her limbs. The king woke up in a 
state of alarm, crying out: “ What is the meaning of this ? ” 
Then he got up and saw that blisters had been^ produced 
on the queen's body. And the Queen T&r&vah said to him 
when he questioned her: “ The moon's rays falling pn my 
exposed b^y have done this to me." When she said this, 
and burst into tears, the king, being distressed, summoned 
her attendants, who ran there in trepidation and alarm. And 
he had made for her a bed of lotus leaves, sprinkled with 
water, and sandalwood lotion applied to her b^y. 

In the meanwhile his third wife Mfigankavati heard of it, 
and left her palace to come to him. And when she had got 
into the open air, she heard distinctly, as the night was stiU, 
the sound of a pestle pounding rice in a distant house. The 
moment the gazelle-eyed one heard it she said, “ Alas, I am 
killed 1" and she sat down on the path, shaking her hands 
in an agony of pain. Then the girl turned back, and was 
conducted by her attendants to her own chamber, where she 
fdl on the b^, and groaned. And when her weeping attend¬ 
ants examined her, they saw that her hands were covered 
with bruises, and looked like lotuses upon which blade bees 
had settled. So they went and told the king. The King 
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Dharmadhvaja arrived in a state of consternation, and 
asked his beloved what it all meant. Then the tortured 
queen showed him her hands, and said to him: “As soon 
as I heard the sound of the pestle, these beeame covered 
with bruises.’* Then the king, filled with surprise and de¬ 
spondency, had sandalwood ^ unguent and other remedies 
applied to her hands, in order to allay the pain. 

He reflected : “ One of my queens has been wounded by 
the fall of a lotus, the second has had her body burned even 
by the rays of the moon, and alas 1 the third has got sucli 
terrible bruises produced on her hands by the mere sound of 
a pestle. By a dispensation of fate the excessive delicacy, 
which is the distinguishing excellence of my queens, has now 
become in them all, at one and the same time, a defect.” 
Engaged in such reflectioris the king wandered round the 
women’s apartments, and the night of three watches passed 
for him as tediously as if it had consisted of a hundred 
watches. But the next morning the physicians and surgeons 
took measures which caused him soon to be comforted by the 
recovery of his wives. 


1636. King Trimkramasena and the Mendicant 

When the Yetala had told this-very wonderful story, he 
put this question to King Trivikramasena from his seat on 
his shoulder: “ Tell me. King, which was the most delicate 
of those queens; and the curse I before mentioned will take 
effect if you know and do not say.” 

When the king heard that, he answered: “ The most 
delicate of all was the lady upon whose hands bruises were 
produced by merely hearing the sound of the pestle, without 
touching it. But the other tw'o were no match for her, 
because the wound of the one and the blisters of the other 
were produced by contact with the lotus and the rays of the 
moon respectively.” 

When the king had said this, the VetSla again left his 
shoulder and returned to his own place, and the persevering 
king again set out to fetch him. 

* See note on pp. 105-107.— 
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16 dG. King Trimkramasena and the Mendicant 

T hen King Trivlkramasena again went to the 
Himapd tree, and recovered the Vetala, and placed 
him' on his shoulder, and set out with him again 
silently, as before. Then the Vetala again said to him from 
his seat on liis shoulder : ** King, I love you much because you 
arc so indomitable; so listen, I will tell you this delightful 
story to amuse you. 


163g (12). King Yasuhketu, his Vidyadhan Wife and his 

Faithful Minister ‘ 

In the land <jf Anga^ there was a young king named 
Ya^a^etu, like a second and unburnt God of Love come to 
earth to conceal his body.^ He conquered by his great valour 
all his enemies; and as Indra has firihaspati for a minister, 
he had Dirgliadarsin. Now, in course of time, this king, 
infatuated with his youth and beauty, entrusted to that 
minister his realm, from which all enemies had been eradi¬ 
cated, and became devoted to pleasure only. He remained 
continually in the harem * instead of the judgment-hall; he 
listened to delightful songs in tlie women’s apartments 
instead of hearkening to the voice of his w'ell-wishers; in his 
thoughtlessness he was devoted to latticed windows and not 
to the affairs of his kingdom, though the latter also were full 
of holes. 

But the great minister Dirgliadanun continued unweariedly 

^ See Appendix, pp. 211-818.— N.M.r. 

^ Hie country around Bhagalpur. Its capital was Champapuri. Its 
western boundary was the juncture of the Ganges sad the SarayiL—N. 11 .P. 

’ Or, '* to protect the realm of Anga *’; a shameless pun! The God of 
IxiTC was consumed by the fire of Siva’s eye. 

* See Vo!. II of the Ocesa, pp. l6l»*, l68fi, IfiSn.— n.m.p. 
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upholding the burden of his kingdom’s cares, day and'night. 
And a general rumour spread to the following csffect: 
** DirghadarSn has plunged in dissipation/the sover^n, who 
is satisfied with the mere name of king, and so he manages 
now to enjoy himself all his master’s power.” Then the 
minister Dirghadar^in said of himself to his wife Medh&vatl: 
“ My dear, as the king is addicted to pleasure, and I do his 
work, a calumny has been circulate among the people 
against me, to the effect thatvl have devoured the realm. 
And a general rumour, though false, injures even great men 
in this wor]^: was not Rama compelled by a slanderous 
report to abandon his wife SitS. ? So what course must 1 
adopt in this emergency ? ” Wlien the minister said this, 
his firm-souled wife Medhfivatl,' who was rightly named, 
said to him: **Take leave of the king on the preteict of a 
pilgrimage to holy bathing-places; it is expedient, great- 
minded sir, that you should go to a foreign land for a 
certain time. So you will be seen to be free from ambition, 
and the calumny against you will die out. And while you 
are absent the king will bear the burden of the kingdom 
himself, and then this vicious tendency of his will gradually 
diminish, and when you return you will be able to discharge 
your office of minister without blame.” 

When Dirghadar^in’s wife said this to him, he said, “ I 
will do so ”; and he went and said to King Ya^a^etu in the 
coarse of conversation : “ Give me leave to depart. King, I 
am going on a pilgrimage for some days, for my heart is set 
on that religious duty.” When the king heard that, he said: 

“ Do not do so! Cannot you, without going on pilgrimages, 
perform in your house noble religious duties, such as charity 
and so on, which will procure you heaven ? ” When the 
minister heard this, he said: “ King, that purity which 
comes of wealth is sought by charity and so on, but holy 
bathing-places have an everlasting purity. And a wise man 
must visit them while he is young, for otherwise how can 
he be sure of reaching them, as this body cannot be relied 
on?” While he was saying this, and the king was still 
trying to dissuade him, a warder entered, and said to the 

* I.e. wile. 
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king** King, the sun is plunging into the middle of the lake 
of heaven, so rise up, this is the hour appointed for you to 
bathe in, and it is rapidly passing away.*’ When the king 
heard* this, he immediately rose up to bathe, and the minister, 
whose heart was set on pilgrimage, bowed before him, and 
went home to his own house. 

There he left his wife, whom he forbade to follow him, 
and managed cunningly to set out in secret, without even 
his servants suspecting his departure. And alone he wan¬ 
dered from country to country with resolute perseverance, 
and visited holy bathing-places, and at last he reached the 
land of Paundra.' In a certain city in that country not 
far from the sea he entered a teinple of Siva, and sat 
down in a courtyard attached to it. There a m^hant nam^d 
Nidhidatta, who had come to worship the god, saw him ex¬ 
hausted with the heat of the sun’s rays, dusty with his long 
journey. The merchant, being a hospitable man, seeing that 
the travdler, who was in such a state, wore a Brihmanical 
thread,* and had auspicious marks, concluded that he was 
a distinguished Brahman, and took him home to his own 
house. There he honoured him with a bath, food and other 
refreshments in the most luxurious style, and when his 
fatigue was removed, he said to him : “ l^o are you, whence 
do you come, and where sre you going ? *’ And tiie Brfihman 
gave him this reserved answer: “ I am a Brfihman of the 
name of Dirghadarfiin; I have come here on pilgrimage from 
the land of Anga.** Then the merchant-prince Nidhidatta 
said to him: “ I am about to go on a trading expedition to 
the Island of Gold,* so you must live in my house until I 
return; and then you wiU have recovered from the fatigue 
which you have incurred by roaming to holy places, and you 
can go home.” When Dlrghadar^in heard that, he said: 
“ Why should I remain here ? I I'd!! go with you, great 
merchant, if you like.” The good man said, ” So be it,” 

* This ooiresponds to Bengal—Bihar, the eoontvy of the sugar-eane. 
—M.M.r. 

* See note at the end of chapter.— 

* /.e. Snvar^advfpa, probably Sumatra. Snraipabhfimi, mentioned in 
Kanplya's-^rtAedUr^ ia uaually idenfeilied with Lower Burma.—«. m.p 
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and then the minister, who had long discarded the use of 
beds,' spent that night in his house. 

The next day he went with that merchant to the sea, 
and embarked on a ship laden with his merchandise. He 
travelled along in that ship, and beheld the awful and 
wonderful ocean, and in course of time reached the Isle of 
Gold. What had a man holding the office of prime minister 
to do with sea-voyages ? But what will not men of honour do 
to prevent their fame from being sullied ? So he remained 
some time in that island with that merchant Nidhidatta, who 
was engaged in buying and selling. 

And as he was returning with him on the ship, he sud¬ 
denly saw a wave rise up, and then a wishing-tree' arise 
out of the sea; it was adorned with boughs glittering with 
gold, which were embellished with sprays of coral, and bore 
lovely fruits and flowers of jewels. And he beheld on its 
trunk a maiden, alluring on account of her wonderful beauty, 
reclining on a gem-bestudded couch. He reflected for a 
moment: “ Aha I What can this be ? ” And thereupon the 
maiden, who had a lyre in her hand, began to sing this song: 

Whatever seed of works any man has sown in a former life, 
of that he, without doubt, eats the fruit; for even fate cannot 
alter what has been done in a previous state of existence.” 

When the heavenly maiden had sung this song, she im¬ 
mediately plunged into that sea, with the wishing-tree, and 
the couch on which she was reclining. Then Dirghadar^in 
reflected: “ I have to-day seen a wonderful sight; one 
would never have expected to find in the sea a tree, with 
a heavenly maiden sifiging on it, appearing and disappearing 
as soon as beheld. Or rather, this admirable treasure-house 
of the sea is ever the same: did not Lakshmi, and the moon, 
and the Pftrijftta toee, and other precious things come out of 
it ? ” But the steersman and the rest of the crew, perceiving 

' The D. text reads eirBd apap/aAyano . . . instead of B.’s ctrSd apajta- 
Agfono . . . , which appears to be the better reading. Dirghadarfin has been 
sleeping iir the open daring his pilgrimage, and now enjoys the welcome 
loxniy of a bed. Thns the D. test means, . . after a long time he had 
again got a bed in which to pass the night. ..." See Speyer, op. cU., 
p. 1S5. — a.u.r. 

* See Vol. I, p. IMS'. 
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that iRrgliadar&i was astonished and puzzled, said to him : 
** This lovely woman always appears here in the same way, and 
sink^ dpwn again at once; but this sight is new to you.*’ 

Ibis is what thqr said to the minister, but he still con¬ 
tinued in a state of wonder, and so he reached in course of 
time on the ship, with that Nidhidatta, the coast for which 
they were making. There the merchant disembarked his 
wares, gladdening the hearts of his servants, and the minister 
went in high spirits with him to his house, which was full 
of miiUi at his arrival. And after he had remained there 
a short time, he said to Nidhidatta: Merchant-prince, I 
have long reposed comfortably in your house, now I wish to 
return to my own land; I wish you all happiness.” With 
these words he took leave of the merchant-prince, who was 
sorely unwilling to let him go, and with his virtue for his 
only companion he set out thence; and having in course of 
time accomplished the long journey, he reached his own 
native land of Anga. 

There the spies, who had been placed by King Yatohketu 
to watch for his return, saw him coming, before he entered 
the city, and informed the king; and then the king, who 
had been much afllictcd by his absence, went out from the 
city to meet him, and came up to him and welcomed him with 
an onbrace. Then the king conducted into the palace his 
minister, who was emaciated and begrimed with liis long 
journey, and said to him : Why did you leave me, bringing 
your mind to this cruel heartless step, and your body into 
this squalid state from its being deprived of unguents ? *■ 
But who knows the way of the mighty god Fate, in that you 
suddenly fixed your mind on a pilgrimage to holy waters 
and other sacred places ? So tell me, what lands have you 
wandered through, and what novel sights have you seen ? ” 
Then Dlirgfaadar^in described his journey to the Island of 
Gold, in all its stages, and so was led to tell the king of that 
maiden, the Jewel of the three worlds, whom he had seen 
rise out of the sea and sit on the wishing-tree singing. All 
this he narrated exactly as it todc place. 

The moment the king heard this, he fell so deeply in love 
‘ One ef onr anthor’s pan*. 

voa. vn. 
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with her' that he considered his kingdom and life valuelen 
without her. And taking his minister aside, he said to him: 
** I must certainly see that maiden, otherwise I cannot live. 
1 will go by the way which you have described, after wor¬ 
shipping Fate. And you must not dissuade, and you must 
by no means follow me, for 1 will travel alone ineognitOi and 
in the meanwhile you must take care of my kingdom. Do not 
disobey my order, otherwise my death will lie at your door.’* 
Thus spake the king, and refused to hear his minister’s answer, 
and then dismissedyhim to his own house to see his relations, 
who had long been wishing for his return. There, in the midst 
of great rejoicing, Dirghadar^in remained despondent: how can 
good ministers be happy when their lord’s vices are incurable ? 

And the next night King Ya&ihketu set uut, disguised as 
an ascetic, having entrusted his kingdom to the care of that 
minister. And on the way, as he was going along, he saw a 
hermit, named Ku^anabha, and he bowed before him. The 
hermit said to the king who was disguised as an ascetic: 
** Go on your way boldly : by going to sea in a ship with the 
merchant Lakshmidatta you shall obtain that maiden whom 
you desire.” This speech delighted the king exceedingly, 
and bowing again before the hermit, he continued his 
journey. And after crossing many countries, rivers and 
mountains, he reached the sea, which seemed to be full of 
eagerness to entertain him. Its eddies looked like eyes ex¬ 
panded to gaze at him, eyes of which waves were the curved 
brows, and which vfere white with shrill-sounding conchs for 
pupils. On the shore he met the merchant Lakslunldatta, 
spoken of by the hermit, who was on the point of setting out 
for the Isle of Gold. The merchant prostrated himself be¬ 
fore him when he saw the signs of his royal birth, such as the 
discus-marked footprint and so on; and the king embarked 
on the ship with him, and set out with him on the sea. And 
when the ship had reached the middle of the ocean, that 
maiden arose from the water, seated on the trunk of the 
wishing-tree, and while the king was gazing at her, as a par¬ 
tridge at the moonlight, she sAng a song, which tiie accom¬ 
paniment of her lyre made mcne charming: ** Whatever seed 

^ See Vol. I, jfk 
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of worlu any man has sown in a former life, of that he» with¬ 
out doubt, eats the fruit; for even fate cannot alter what 
has b^a done in a previous state of existence. So a man is 
helplessly home along to experience precisely that lot which 
fate has appointed for him, in that place and in that manner 
which fate has decreed; of this there can be no doubt.” 

When the king heard her singing this song, and thus set¬ 
ting forth the thing that must be, he was smitten with the 
arrow of love, and remained for some time motionless, gazing 
^ her. Then he began, with bowed head, to praise the sea 
in the following words: “ Hail to thee, storehouse of jewels, 
of unfathomable heart, since by concealing this lovely nymph 
thou hast cheated Vishnu out of Lakshm! 1 So I throw my¬ 
self on thy protection, thou who canst not be sounded even 
by gods, the refuge of mountains ^ that retain their wings; 
grant me to obtain my desire.” While he was uttering this, 
the maiden disappeared in the sea, with the tree, and when 
the king saw that, he flung himself into the sea after her, as 
if to cool the flames of love’s fire. 

When the merchant Lakshmidatta saw that unexpected 
sight, the good man thought the king had periled, and was 
so alflicted th&t he was on the point of committing suicide, 
but he was consoled by the following utterance, that came 
from the heavens : ” Do not act rashly; he is not in danger 
though he has plunged into the sea: this king, Ya^^ketu 
by name, has come, disguised as an ascetic, to obtain this very 
maiden, for she was his wife in a former state of existence, 
and as soon as he has won her he shall return to his realm of 
Anga.” Then the merchant continued his intended voyage, 
to accomplish his purposes. 

But when King Ya^hketu plunged into the sea, he sud¬ 
denly beheld to his astonishment a splendid city. It gleamed 
with palaces that had bright pillars oi precious stones, walls 
flashing with gold, and latticed windows of pearl. It was 
adorned with gardens in which were tanks with flights of 
steps composed of slabs of every kind of gem, and wishing- 

* The word that meens "mountain*' also meant "king.”—-—For the 
myth about Indm cutting off the wings of the mountains, tee Vol.' VI, p. Sn* 
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trees that granted every desire. He entered house after 
house in that city, which, though opulent, was uninhabited, 
but he could not find his beloved anywhere. Then, as he was 
looking about, he beheld a lofty jewelled palace, and going 
up to it he opened the door and went in. And when he 
haa entered it, he beheld a solitary human form stretched 
out upon a gem-bestudded couch, with its whole length 
covered with a stiawl. Wondering whether it could be that 
very lady, he uncovered her face with eager expectation, 
and saw his lady-love. Her beautiful moonlike countenance 
smiled when the black robe fell from it like darkness, and 
she seemed like a night, illumined witli moonlight, gone to 
vdsit PaUila in the day. At sight of her the king was in a 
state of ecstasy, like that which a man, tiavelling through 
a desert in the season of heat, experiences on beholding a 
river. She, for her part, opened her eyes, and, when she saw 
that hero of auspicious form and bodily marks thus suddenly 
arrived, sprung from her couch in a state of excitement. She 
welcomed him, and with downcast countenance seemed to 
honour him by dinging on his feet the full-blown lotuses of 
her wide-expanded eyes; and then she slowly said to him-: 
“ Who are you, and why have you come to this inaccessible 
lower region ? And. why, though your body is marked with 
the signs of royalty, have you undertaken the vow of an 
ascetic ? Condescend to tell me this, distinguished sir, if I 
have found favour in your sight.” 

When the king had heard this speech of hers, he gave 
her this answer: “ Fair one, I am the King of Anga, by 
name Ya^ahketu, and 1 heard from a friend, on whom I can 
rely, that you were to be seen here every day in the sea. 
So 1 assumed this disguise, and abandoned my kingdom for 
your sake, and 1 have come here, and followed you down 
through the sea. So tell me who you are.” 

When he said this, she answered him with mixed feelings 
of shame, affection and joy; “ There is a fortunate king 
of the Vidyadharas named Mrigankasena; know that I am 
his daughter, Mrigankavati by name. That father of mine, 
for some reason unknown to me, has left me alone in 
tliis city of his, and has gone somew'here or other with his 
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subjects. So I, feeling melancholy in my solitary abode, 
rise up out of the sea on a movable ‘ vrishing-tree, and sing 
of the decrees of fate.'’ 

When she had said this, the brave king, remembering the 
speech of tlic hermit, courted her so assiduously^with speeches 
tender with love that she was overpowered with affection, and 
promised to become his wife at once, but insisted on the 
following condition : “ jMy husband, for four days in every 
month.'thc fourteentli and eighth of the white and black fort¬ 
nights, I am not my own mistress *; and wliitliersoever I may 
go on those days, you must not question me on the subject nor 
forbid me, for there is a reason for it.” ’ When the heavenly 
maiden had stated in these words tlie only condition on 
which she would, consent to marry the kidg, he agreed to it, 
and married her by the gandkawa form of marriage. 

And one day, while the king was living happily with 
Mrigankavatl, she said to him : ” You must stop here, while 
1 go somewhere for a certain business, for to-day is tlie four¬ 
teenth day of the black fortnight of which 1 spoke to you. 
And w’hilc yon are waiting here, my husliand, you must not 
enter this crystal pavilion, lest you should fall into a lake 
there and go to the world of men.” When she had said this 
she took leaVc of him, and went out of that city, and the 
king took his swoixl and followed her secretly, determined to 
penetrate the mystery. 

Then the king saw a terrible Kakshasa approacliing, look¬ 
ing like Hell embodied in a human shape, with his cavernous 
mouth, black as night, opened wdde. That Rakshasa uttered 
an appalling roar, and swooping down on Mjigankavati, put 

1 The Sanskrit College MS. reads yantra for Brockhaus’ yatra. The 
wishing'tree was moved by some magical or mechanical contrivance. 

^ The Sanskrit College MS. reads mayattS, which Dr Kem has conjectured. 

3 This part of the stoiy' may remind the rei der of the story of Melusioa, 
the European anake-maiden. See Simrock's DeuUche roUatbiic^, vol. vi. It 
bears a certain resemblance to that of the Knight of Stauffenberg (Simrock, 
op. dt.f vol. iii). C/'. also "Ein Zimmern and die Meerfrauen," in Birlinger, 
Ayt SrMeatoi, p. 7, and De Gubernatis, /.ooloffcal Mythology, vol. li, p. S06. 
There is a slight resemblance in this story to the myth of Cupid and Psyche. 
— —For the " Taboo" motif, which first appeared in the tale of Un'aA and 
PurOravas, see Vol. II, pp. S5S-S53 .—n.m.p. 
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her in his mouth and swallowed her. When the mighty 
king saw that, he was at once, so to speak, on fire with 
excessive anger, and rushing forward with his great sword, 
black as a snake that has cast its slough,' drawn from 
the sheath, he cut off with it the head of the charging 
Rfi]:shasa, the lips of which were firmly pressed together. 
Then the burning fire of the king’s anger was quenched by 
the stream of blood t^t poured forth from tilie trunk of 
the Rfikshasa, but not the fire of his grief at the loss of his 
beloved. Then the king was blinded with the darkness of 
be^vilderment, knd at a loss what to do, when suddenly 
Mrig&nkavati cleft asunder the body of that Rfikshasa, 
which was dark as a cloud, and emerged alive and uninjured, 
illuminating all the horizon like a spotless moon. When the 
king saw his beloved thus deli\rered from danger, he rushed 
eagerly forward and embraced her, exclaiming: ‘*Come! 
Come I ” And he said to her: ** My beloved, what does all 
this mean ? Is it a dream or a delusion ? ” When the king 
asked the Vidyftdhari this question, she remembered the 
truth, and said : “ Listen, my husband ! This is no delusion, 
nor is it a dream; but such was the curse imposed upon me 
by my father, a king of the Yidyadharas. For my father, 
who formerly lived in this city, though he had ml£ny sons, was 
so fond of me that he would never.take food when I was not 
present. But I, being devoted to the worship of Siva, used 
always to come to this uninhabited place on the fourteenth 
and eighth days of the two fortnights. 

“ And one fourteenth day I came here and worshipped 
Gauri for a long time; and, as fate would have it, so ardent 
was my devotion that the day came to an end before my 
worship was finished. That day my father ate nothing and 
drank nothing, though he was hungry and thirsty, as he 
waited for me, but he was very angry with me. And 
when I returned in the evening with downcast countenance, 
conscious of my fault, his love for me was so completely 
overpowered by the force of Destiny that he cursed mt^ in 
the following words .* * As owing to your arrogance I was 

' For tho Sanskrit College MS. reads hh^aga, which s eems to 

give a better sense than the reading in Brockhans’ test. 
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devoured to-day hy hunger, so on the eighth and fourteenth 
•days of the fortni^ts of every month, and on those days only, 
a RAkshasa named Kritftntasantrfisa shall swallow you, 
when you go to that place outside the city to worship Siva; 
and on every occasion you shall make your way through his 
heart and come out alive. But you shall not remember the 
curse, nor the pain of being swallowed; and you shall remain 
alone here.’ When my father had uttered this curse, I 
managed gradually to propitiate him, and after thinking a 
little, he -appointed this termination to my curse: * When 
a king named Yahi^etu, lord of the land of Anga, shall 
become your husband, and shall see you swallowed by the 
Rikshasa, and shall slay him, then you shall issue from his 
heart, and shall be delivered from your curse, and you shall 
call to mind your curse and the other circumstances, and all 
your supernatural sciences.’ 

“ When he had appointed this end of my curse, he left 
me alone here, and went with his retinue to the mountain 
of Nishadha in the world of men. And I remained here, thus 
engaged, bewildered by the curse. But that curse has now 
come to an end, and I remember all. So I w*ll immediately 
go to my father on the Nishadha mountain; the law that 
governs us celestial beings is, that when our curse is at an 
end we return to our own place. You are perfectly free to 
remain here or go to your kingdom, as you like.” 

When she had said this, the king was sorry, and he made 
this request to her: ** Fair one, do me the favour not to go 
for seven days. Let us in the meanwhile cheat the pain of 
parting by amusing ourselves here in the garden. After that 
you shall go to your father’s abode, and I will return to 
mine.” ViThen he made this proposal, the fair one agreed 
to it. Then the king diverted himself with her for six days 
in the gardens, and in tanks, the lotus-eyes of which were 
full of tears, and that seemed to toss aloft their waves like 
hands, and in the cries of their swans and cranes to utter 
this plaintive appeal: Do not leave us! ” And on, the 
seventh day he artfully decoyed his darling to that.pavilion 
whm was the tank that served as a magic gate ^ conducting 
* I fbllow the icadliif of • MS. la the Seadoit College gm i ln idiamrilfUA, 
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to the world of men; and throwing his arms round h^ neck 
he plunged into that tank, and rose up with her from a t^nh 
in the garden of his own city. When the gardeners saw 
that he had arrived with his beloved, th^ were delighted, 
and they went and told his minister DiighadarSn. And the 
minister came and fell at his feet, and, seeing that he had 
brought with him the lady of his aspirations, he and the 
citizens escorted him into the palace. And he thought 
to himself: ** Ah! I wonder how the king has managed to 
obtain this celestial nymph, of whom 1 caught a transient 
glimpse in the ocean, as one sees in the heaven a lightning 
flash. . But the fact is, Avhatcver lot is written for a man 
by the Disposer, in the inscription on his forehead,' infallibly 
befalls him, however improbable.** 

Such were the reflections of the prime minister; while 
the rest of his subjects were full of joy at the return of the 
king, and of astonishment at his having won the celestial 
nymph. But Miigankavati, seeing that the king had returned 
to his own kingdom, longed, as the seven days were com¬ 
pleted, to return to the home of the Vidy^haras. But 
the science of flying up into the air did not appear to her, 
though she called it to mind. Then she felt as one robbed of 
a treasure, and was in the deepest despondency. And the king 
said to her: “ Why do you suddenly appear despondent ? 
Tell me, my darling ? ” Then the Vidyadhari answered him: 
“ Because I remained so long, after I had been released from 
my curse, out of love for you, my science has abandoned 
me, and I have lost the pow'cr of returning to my heavenly 
home.** When King Va^ahketu heard this, he said, “ Ha! 
1 have now won this Vidyadhari,** and so his rejoicing was 
complete. . 

When the minister Dlrghadar^in saw this, he went home, 
and at night, when he was in bed, he suddenly died of a 
broken heart. And Yasahketu, after he had mourned for 

^ The vulgar belief is that man’s fate is written upMi his skull, the 
sutures being the writing. Thus in the XigHt (Burton, vol. in, pi 1£S) the pea¬ 
hen says to the duck: '*That which is on our foreheads we wust indeed 
fulfil, and when our doomed day draweth near, who shall deliver ns? Bat 
not a soul departeth except it have acceespllshed its predestined livdihood 
and term.”— n.m.p. 
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him, remained long bearing the burden of empire himself, 
with Mfigfinkavati for his consort. 


16dG; King Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

When the Vetfila, seated on the shoulder of King Trivi- 
kramasena, had told him this story on the way, he went on 
to say to him: “ So tell me. King, why did the heart of 
that great minister suddenly break, when his master had 
thus succeeded so completely ? Did his heart break through 
grief at not having won the nymph himself? Or was it 
because he longed for the sovereign power, and thus was 
disappointed at the king’s return ? And if you know this, 
King, and do not tell me on the spot, your merit will at once 
disappear, and your head will fly in pieces.” When King 
Trivikramasena heard that, he said to the Yetfila: “ Neither 
of these two feelings actuated that excellent and virtuous 
minister. But he said to himself: * This king neglected his 
kingdom out of devotion to mere human females, much more 
will he do so now that he is attached to a heavenly nymph. 
So, though 1 have gone through much suffering, the disease 
has been aggravated by it, instead of being cured, as I had 
hoped.’ It was under the influence of such reflections that 
the minister’s heart broke.” 

* When the king had said this, that juggling Vetala returned 
to his own place, and the resolute kii^ ran swiftly after him, 
to bring him back again force. 
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NOTE ON THE SACRED THREAD 

The rite of investiture with the sacred thread is known as l ywe ya ua, and 
is the most important ceremony in a Brfthman's life. Before it takes place he 
is only a Sfidra, but now he b^mes a Brfthman and enters the tanks of the 
Twice-bom. From a boy dependent on women« he now becomes a man, 
and henceforth can eat only with men. But of the greatest importance is the 
fact that until upanayana no Br&hman can marry, and consequently cannot 
raise up seed so^ necessary for the performance of ^rUddha and other similar 
ceremonies. 

The investiture generally takes plaee when the boy is eight years of age, 
if a Brahman, eleven if a Kshatriya and twelve if a Vaiiya. Interesting 
descriptions of the ceremony will be found as follows: J. Campbell, BonAag 
Gazetteer, vol. ix, pt. i, pp.l4ni, .Si)-S9j 141; vol. xv, pt. i, pp. 15S-154, 170, 
174, 196, 198, 348; vol. xviii, pk i, pp. 116-130, 187-189, 836-838; toL xxiv, 
pp. 48-50,140, 141. See also J. Jolly, ** Recht und Sitte,*' § 56, Emydopadin 
of Indiam Pkihlogf, 1896, and L. D. Barnett, Aniiqmtiei of India, pp. 140-148. 

The most recent account, however, and certainly the most detailed, 
appears in Mrs Stevenson's Riiet of the Twice-Bom, pp. 87-45. Although 
reference should be made there for full details, I shall give a few extracts 
dealing with the most important parts of the ceremony. 

The date on which so great a rite can take place has to be carefully 
selected. Firstly, it must start only on a Monday, Wednesday, Thursday or 
Friday. Secondly, the chosen day must fall in the bright fortnight. The 
month cag only be Migha, Philguna, Chaitra or VaiMkha. Invitations are sent 
out about ten days before the ceremony. 

The first act is the setting up of a booth on four posts. There is alsoa fifth 
post, quite small, which represents Brahma. Ga^e^ is fully worahi|qped, after 
which the fifteen divine mother-goddesses are installed and worshipped. The 
seven other goddesses are also worshipped and four Brfthmans recite a hymn 
from a different Veda. The boy has to spend the night preceding the actual 
ceremony in absolute ulence, rrith his b^y smeared with a yellow substance 
(I**)- In the morning the child is led to the booth, where the sacrificial fire 
is burning' on the altar. He is now shaved, washed, and eats with his mother 
for the last time. After several other minor acts the actual investiture takes 
place. ' But first we must describe the .thread itself. It is iff cotton spun 
a Brahman viigin and twisted by a Brihman. The colour varies, in aceonlance, 
it is said, with the mind of the caste of the weaver. Thus the Brthmans wear 
white, the Kshatriyas red, and the VaMyas yellow. OriginaBy the cord of a 
Brahman was of nndya gnia, that of Kshatriyas was a bowstring or of hlfis 
grass, and that of Vaifyaa of wool, hemp or siiwiiiA. The lengUi of the coni 
is ninety-six times the breadth of the four fingers of a man, the reason bring 
that a man’s height is ninety-six times the breadth of one finger; and eadi of 
his four fingers represents one of the four states his soul experience s v ia. 
waking, dreaming, dreamless sleep, and the state of the Absolute Brahma. 
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•The cord muit be threefold, beeaiiae there are three qnalitiea oat of which 
our bodies are oompoandedT: realitj, passion, darkness. The twist of the 
thread must be upward, so that the good quality may predominate, and so 
the w^rer may rim to great spiritual heights. The threefold thread must be 
twisted three .times, lest the bad quality, the darkness, should strive to gain 
ascendancy and pull the soul down. The whole cord is tied together by a 
knot called Brakmagrantkig which has three parts, rqiresenting Brahmfl. Visluau, 
and Siva, and in addition to this, extra knots are made in the cord to repre¬ 
sent the various Pravarat to be found in the particular goim or lineage of the 
candidate. We proceed to the actual investiture. 

The boy faces the sun, holding the thread by the thumb and little finger 
of each hand, in such a way that it passes in front of the three middle fingers. 
The left hand must be held higher than the right. The preceptor repeats a 
mantra, at the conclusion of which the boy slips the thread over his own ho>d. 
He now receives a staif, varying in sise and wood according to his caste. He 
then sits on a stool facing west and receives water poured into his joined 
hands. He now^looks at the sun, offers a coconut and receives a new name, 
to be used only at the ceremony. A aeries of questions and answers followa, 
concluding with the teaching of the most famous of all mantras, the g^folri. 
So sacred is the verse that both the boy and his gitru are covered with a silk 
shawl, lest any sound be overheard. The right ear of the child into which 
the verse is repeated becomes holy for life after merely hearing it. It usually 
takes three days for the verse to be learned perfectly. The boy now offers nine 
pieces of wood dipped in clarified batter to the fire, with appropriate prayers 
to Agni, Sarusvati, and the Sun. 

The initiate is now a Twice-bom Brahman, and ceremonially pure, so he 
touches all^e different parts of his own body to purify them also. In the 
evening, for the first time in his life, the boy can perform the evening worship, 
Sandhya, which hereafter ne*'er most be omitted. 

This important part of the ceremony used to occur at the end of the 
second day, the complete investiture taking three days. In modem times, 
however, the three days’ ceremonies are usually performed in a single day. 
Daring the night of the second day the initiate has to observe many rules of 
self-denial, such as absolute silence, sleeping on the floor, avoiding any foo^ 
containing salt, etc. On the third day he pours clarified batter nine times 
into the sacred fire, begins the study of the Vedas, and has a bath. This bath 
makes him eligible for marriage. The water for it is fetched by eight" lucky ” 
women in eight new water-pots, containing rice, red powder and flowers. He 
dons new clothes, wears a bigger loin-doth, and partakes of a little fbod. The 
symbols of his studentship are given away and his mother marks his eye¬ 
lashes with lamp-black and makes a smudge of it near his right ear. This is 
the final ehance on the part of the mother to safeguard ^er son against evil 
influences. The boy can now look in a mirror, carry on umbrella, and wear 
shoes. In place of his student’s staflThe is given a green bamboo tied with the 
yellow loin-cloth he had worn before the initiation. Then fisllows the staging 
of a little comedy, in whieh the boy pretends he is making a pilgrlmafe to 
Benares. The pilgrimage is interrupt^ and the boy is token home. 'There 
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are itill certun rules he is expected to observe. He should not play or sing, 
look down into deep water, climb a tree for fruit, walk streets in the evening, 
leap from high cliA, or ever speak unworthily. He must admire the glow of 
the sun both night and mcwning. He must never make fun of a woman, or 
spit towards the sun, and should keep away as far as possible from all low- 
caste persons and women. At night he should always have a light when he 
dines to prevent him from injuring any living thing in the dark. Finally, he 
must always tell the truth. He is now a roan in eveiy sense of the word, and 
must never dine with women, and sleep only in the men's part of the house. 

The above is an outline of a much fuller description given by Mrs 
Stevenson, as already stated.— n.m.p. 



CHAPTER LXXXVII 


168 g. King Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

T hen the king went back to the Hmiapa tree, and 
taking the Vetfila firom it, placed him on his shoulder, 
and-brought him along, and as he was goiiig along 
with him, the Vetala again said to the king: ** Listen, King. 
I will tell you a short story. 

1686 (18). The Brahman Harisvdmin, who first lost his Wife, 

and then his Life 

There is a city of the name of Vfirfipasi,' the abode of 
Siva. In it there lived a Brfthman, named Devasvftmin, 
honoured by the king. And that rich Brfthman had a son 
named Harisv&min; and he had an exceedingly lovely wife, 
named Lftvanyavata. I think the I>iqx>ser must have made 
her after he had acquired skill by mal^g Tilottamfic and the 
other nymphs of heaven, for she was of priceless beauty and 
loveliness. 

Now, one night Harisvftmin fell asleep, as he was reposing 
with her in a palace cool with the rays of the moon. At that 
very moment a Vidyfidhara prince, by name Madanav^ya, 
roaming about at will, came that way through the air. He 
saw that Lfivanyavati sleeping by the s^e of her husband, and 
her robe, that had slipped aside, revealed her exquisitely 
moulded limbs. His heart was captivated by her beauty; 
and bhnded by love, he immediately swoop^ down, and 
taking her up in his arms asleep, dew off with her through 
the air. 

Immediately her husband, the young Harisv&min, woke 
' See Appendix, pp. SIS-SIS. — n.m.p. 

* /.e. Benarei, the rellgiona capital of Hindolan. To-daj Hindus call 
it either JTsA or BmUknu. The fomer name was originally tiiat of a ti^ 
living between the Ganges and the Ghighri. Hiuen Triang writes Pihte-ma-te 
(a FSrSfuui or BBtSoom).—M.H.P. 
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up, and not seeing his beloved, he rose up in a state of‘dis¬ 
traction. He said to himself: “What can this mean? 
Where has she gone ? I wonder if she is angry with me ? 
Or has she hidden herself to find out my real feelings, and is 
making fun of me ? ” Distracted by many surmises of this 
kind, he wandered hither and thither that night, looking for 
her on the roof, and in the turrets of the palace. He even 
searched in the palace garden, and when he could not find 
her anywhere, being scorched with the fire of grief, he sobbed 
and lamented:Alas! my beloved with face like the moon’s 
orb, fair as the moonlight, did this night grudge your 
existence, hating your charms that rival hers ? > That very 
moon, that, vanquished by your beauty, seemed to be in 
fear, and comforted me with its rays cool as sandalwood,” 
now that I am bereaved of you, seems to have seen its 
opportunity, and smites me with them, as if with burning 
coals, or arrows dipped in poison.” While Harisvfimin was 
uttering these laments, the night at last slowly passed away ; 
not so his grief at his bereavement. 

The next morning the sun dispelled with his rays the 
deep darkness that covered the world, but could not dispel 
the dense darkness of despondency that had settled on him. 
The sound of his bitter lamentations, that seemed to have 
been reinforced by wailing power bestowed on him the 
chakravdkas, whose period of separation was at an end with 
the night, was magnified a hundredfold. Tlie young Br&h- 
man, though his relations tried to comfort him, could not 
recover his self-command, now that he was bereaved of his 
beloved, but was all inflamed with the fire of separation. 
And he went from place to place, exclaiming with tears: “ Here 
she stood, here she bathed, here she adorned herself and here 
she amused herself.” 

But his friends and relations said to him: “ She is not 
dead, so why do you kill yourself? If you remain alive, 
you will certainly recover her somewhere or other. So adopt 
a resolute tone, and go in search of your beloved; there is 
nothing in this world that a resolute man, who exerts himself, 

” Dw«As omit be m noitpiiiit for dvethU. 

* See note on gp. 105-]07.»n.m.p. 
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canifot obtain.” IFhen Hansvamin had been exhorted in 
the^ teims by his friends and relations, he managed at last, 
aft^ §ome days, to recover his spirits by the aid of hope. 
And he said to himself: “ I will give away all that I have to 
the BrShmans, and visit all the holy waters, and wash away 
aD my sins. For if I wipe out my sin, I may perhaps, In the 
course of my wanderings, find that beloved of mine.” 

AftCT going through these reflections, suitable to the occa> 
siod; he got up and bathed, and performed all his customary 
avocations; and the next day he bestowed on the Brihmans 
at a solemn sacrifice various meats and drinks, and gave away 
to them all his wealth without stint. 

Then he left his country, with his Brfthman birth as 
his only fortune, and proceeded to go round to all the holy 
bathing^places in order to recover his beloved.- And as he 
was roaming about, there came upon him the terrible lion of 
the hot season, with the blazing sun for mouth, and with a 
mane composed of his fiery rays. And the winds blew with 
excessive heat, as if warmed by the breath of sighs fumaced 
forth by travellers grieved at being separated, from their 
wives. And the tanks, with their supply of water diminished 
by the h^t, and their drying white mud, appeared to be 
showing their broken hearts. And the trees by the road¬ 
side seemed to lament > on account of the departure of the 
glory of spring, making their wailing, heard in the shrill 
moaning of their bark,* with leaves, as it were lips, parched 
with heat. 

At that season Harisvfimin, weari^ out with the heat of 
the sun, with bereavement, hunger and thirst, and continual 
travelling, disfigured,* emaciated and dirty, and pining for 
food, readied, in the course of his wanderings, a certain 
village, and found in it the house of a Brfthman called Pad- 
manftbha, who was engaged in a sacrifice. And seeing that 
many BrShmans were eating in his house, he stood leaning 

* For orodlaMitM the Sonskrit College MS. reeds abkaemniva. 

* BahtHngk and Roth, av., wy that ckira Jl Taraoga 7S, 840, is 

periiiqio a BsisCake for cAirf, grasalH^per; the same may perhaps be the ease 
ia thb passage. 

* For the Sanakrit Cdlege MS. gives larilsAa. 
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against the doorpost, silent and motionless. And the good 
wife of that Brahman named PadmanAbha, seeing him in 
this position, felt pity for him, and reflected: “ Alas, 
mighty is hunger! l^om will it not bring down ? For 
here stands a man at the door, who appears to be a house¬ 
holder, desiring food, with downcast countenance; evidently 
come from a long journey, and with all his senses impaired 
by hunger. So is not he a man to whom food ought to be 
given ? ” 

Having gone through these reflections, the kind woman 
took up in hei* hands a vessel full of rice boiled in milk, with 
ghee and sugar, and brought it, and courteously presented 
it to him, and said: ** Go and eat this somewhere on the 
bank of the lake, for this place is unfit to eat in, as it is 
filled with feasting BrAhmans.” 

He said,** I will do so,” and took the vessel of rice, and 
placed it at no great distance under a banyan-tree on the 
edge of the lake; and he washed his hands and feet in the 
lake, and rinsed his mouth, and then came back in high 
spirits to eat the rice. But while he was thus engaged, a 
kite, holding a black cobra with its beak and claws, came 
from same place or other, and sat on that tree. And it so 
happened that poisonous saliva issued from the mouth of 
that dead snake, which the bird had captured and was carry¬ 
ing along. The saliva fell into the dish of rice which was 
pl&ced underneath the tree, and Harisvfimin, without observ¬ 
ing it, came and ate up that rice. As soon as in his hunger 
he had devoured all that food, he began to suffer terrible 
agonies produced by the poison. ' He exclaimed: ** When 
fate has turned against a man, everything in this world 
turns also; accordingly this rice dressed with milk, ghee and 
sugar has become poison to me.” 

Thus speaking, Harisvamin, tortured with the poison, 
tottered to the house of that Brfihman, who was engaged in 
the sacrificie, and said to his wife: ** The rice, which you gave 
me, has poisoned me; so fetch me quiddy a channer who 
can counteract the operation of poison; otherwise you will 
be guilty of the death of a Br&hman.” 

When Harisvftmin had said this to the good woman, who 
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was beside herself to think what it could all mean, his eyes 
closed, and he died. 

Accordingly the Brahman, who was engaged in a saoific^ 
drove! cftit of his house his wife, though she was innocent and 
hospitable, being enraged with her for the supposed murd^ 
of her guest. The good woman, for her part, having inc!irred 
groundless blame from her charitable deed, and so become 
branded with infamy, went to a holy bathing-place to perform 
penance. . 

Then there was a discussion before the superintendent of 
religion, > as to which of the four parties, the kite, the snake, 
or the couple who gave the rice, was guilty of the murder of 
a Brfihman; but the question was not decided. 


1630. King Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

“ Now you. King Trivikramasena, must tell me which was 
guilty of the murder of a Brahman; and if you do not, you 
will incur the before-mentioned curse.” 

When the king heard this from the Vetala, he was forced 
by the curse to break silence, and he said : “ flo one of them 
could be guilty of the crime; certainly not the serpent, for 
how could iie be guilty of anything, when he was the helplesa 
prey of his enemy, who, was devouring him ? To come to 
the kite; what offence did he commit in bringing his natural 
food, which he had happened to find, and eating it, when 
he was hungry ? And how could either of the couple that 
gave the food be in fault, since they were both people ex¬ 
clusively devoted to righteousness, not likely to commit a 
crime ? Therefore I tliink the guilt of slaying a Brfihman 

* I.t. DharmarSJat poMibly the officer established by Atoka in his fifth 
edict (see Senart, Let imter^umt de F^adati, p. 1S5). The term Dharmar^a 
is applied to Yudhishthiia and Yama. It mca-'.s litenlly king of r^temumeu 
or religimi. There is a Dharma Rija in BhfitAn. Bohtlingk and' Roth seem to 
take it to mean Yanw in this passage. The suecessioii of the Dharma RSja 
in BhbtSn is arranged on the reincarnation theory. On his death his spirit is 
sapposed to transmigrate into the body of a newly born male child, who has 
to Ito searched for and identified fay omens. Thus the succession can be kept 
entirely in the hands of the Lhasa priests. See further L. A. Waddell. 
* Bhutan, Buddhism in,'* Hastings' Em^. Eel. Eth.^ vol. ii, p. 56fi.— 
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would attach to any person who should be so foolish as, 
for want of sufficient reflection, to attribute it to either of 
them.” 

When the king had said this, the Vetftla again left his 
shoulder, and went to his own place, and the resolute king 
again Mowed him. 



CHAPTER LXXXVIII 


1680. Kifig Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

T hen King Trivikramasena went to the ditgtiapd 
tree, and again got hold of the Vetfila, and tocA hLn 
on his shoulder; and when the king had set out, the 
Vet&la again said to him : “ King, you are tired; so listen, 
I will tell you an interesting tale. 


680 ( 14 ). The Merchants Daughter who /ril in love with 

a Thief ^ 

There is a city of the name of Ayodhya, which was the 
capital of Vishnu, when he was incarnate as RSma, the 
destroyer of the Rfikshasa race. In it there lived a mighty 
king, of the name of Vuraketu, who defended this earth, as a 
rampart defends a city. During the reign of tliat (ing there 
lived in that city a great merchant, named Ratnadatta, who 
was the head of the mercantile community. And *there 
was bom to him, by his wife Nandayanti, a daughter named 
Ratnavatl, who was obtained by propitiating the deities. 
And that intelligent girl grew up in her father’s house, and 
as her body grew, her innate qualities of beauty, gracefulness 
and modesty developed also. And when she attained woman¬ 
hood, not only great merchants, but even kings, asked her in 
marriage from her father. But she disliked the male sex 
so much that she did not desire even Indra for a husband, 
and would not even hear of marriage, being determined to 
die sooner than consent to it. That made her father secretly 
sorrow much, on account of his affection for her, and the 
report of her conduct spread all over the city of AyodhyA. 

At that time all the citizens were continually being 
plundered by thieves, so they assembled together, and made 
this complaint to King Viriiketu: “ Your Majesty, we are 
■ See Appendix, pp. 815-821.— 
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continually being robbed by thieves every n^t, and we 
cannot detect them, so let your Highness take the necessary 
steps.** When the king had received this petition from the 
citizens, he stationed watchmen in plain clothes aU round 
the city, in order to try to discover the thieves. 

But they could not find them out, and the city went 
on being robbed; so one night the king himself went out to 
watch; and as he was roaming about, armed, he saw in a 
certain part of the town a single individual going along the 
rampart. He showed great dexterity in his movements, as 
he made his footfall perfectly noiseless, and he often looked 
behind him with eyes anxiously rolling. The king said to 
himself: “ Without doubt, tliis is the thief, who sallies out 
by himself and plunders my city.” So he went up to him. 
Then the thief, seeing the king, said to him: “ Who are 
you ? ** And the king answered him: “ I am a thief.*’ Then 
the thief said: ” Bravo! you are my friend, as you belong 
to the same profession as myself; so come to my house; 
I will entertain you.” When the king heard that, he con¬ 
sented, and went with him to his dwelling, which was i** 
an underground cavern in a forest. It was luxuriously and 
magnificently furnished, illuminated by blazing lamps, and 
looked like a second P&tala, not governed by King Bali. 

When the king had entered, and had ^aken a seat, the 
robber went into the inner rooms of his cave-dwelling. At 
that moment a female slave came and said to the king: 
“ Great sir, how came you to enter this mouth of death ? 
This man is a notable thief; no doubt, when he comes out 
of those rooms, he will do you some injury: 1 assure you, 
he is treacherous; so leave this place at once.” When the 
king heard this, he left the place at once, and went to his 
own palace and got ready his forces that very night. 

And when his army was ready for battle, he came and 
blockaded the entrance of that robber’s cave with his troops, 
who sounded all their martial instruments.* Then the brave 
robber, as his hold was blockaded, knew that his secret 
been discovered, and he rushed out to fight, determined to die. 
And when he came out he displayed superhuman prowess 

* 1 prefer the reading of the Sanskrit Cdlege MS.— iSrfo M m k . 
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in battle; alone, armed with sword and shield, he cut off 
the trunks of el^hants; he slashed off the legs of horses 
and Ijpped off the heads of soldiers. When he had made 
this havoc among the soldiers, the king himself attacked 
him. And the king, who was a skilful swordsman, by a 
dexterous trick of fence forced his sword from his hand, and 
then the dagger which he drew. And as he was now disarmed, 
the king threw away his own weapon and, grappling ^ith him, 
flung him on the earth, and captured him alive. And he 
brought him back as a prisoner to his own capital, with all 
his wealth. And he gave orders that he should be put to 
death by impalement next morning. 

Now, when that robber was being conducted witli beat of 
drum ^ to the place of execution, that merchant’s daughter, 
Ratnavatl, saw him from her palace. Though he was 
wounded, and his body was begrimed with dust, she was dis¬ 
tracted with love as soon as she saw him. So she went and 
said to her father, Ratnadatta: “I select as my husband 
this man here, who is being led off to execution, so ransom 
him from the king, my father. If you will not 1 shall follow 
him to the other w'orld.” When her father heard this he 
said: “ My daughter, what is this that you say ? Befoie you 
would not accept suitors endowed with all virtues, equal to 
the God of Love. How comes it that you are now in love 
with an infamous brigand chief ? ” Though her father used 
this argument, and others of the same kind, with her, she 
remained fixed in her determination. Then the merchant 
went quickly to the king, and offered him all his wealth, if he 
would grant the robber his life. But the king would not make 
over to him, even for hundreds of crores of gold pieces, that 
thief who had robbed on such a gigantic scale, and whom 
'he had captured at the risk of his own life. Then the father 
returned disappointed, and his daugnter made up her mind 
to follow the thief to the other world, though her relations 
tried to dissuade her; so she bathed and got into a palan¬ 
quin,* and went to the spot where his execution was taking 
place, followed by her father and mother and the people, all 
weeping. 

> See Vol. I,p. N.II.P. 


See Vol. Ill, p. 14n‘.~N.M.p. 
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In the meanwhile the robber had been impaled by the 
executioners, and as his life was ebbing away on the stake 
he saw her coming there with her kinsfolk. And when he 
heard the whole story from the people he wqit for a momrat, 
and then he laugh^ a little, and then di^ on the stake. 
Then the merchant’s virtuous daughter had the thief s body 
taken down from the stake, and she ascended the funeral 
pyre with it.^ 

And at that very moment the holy Siva, who was in¬ 
visibly present ih the cemetery, spake ftom the air: ** Faithful 
wife, I am pleased with thy devotedness to thy sdf-choeen 
husband, so crave a boon of me.” When she heard that, 
she wordlipped, and prayed the god of gods to grant her the 
following boon: ” Lord, may my father, who has now no sons, 
have a hundred, for otherwise, as he has no children but me, 
he would abandon his life.”* When the good woman had 
said this, the god once more spake to her, saying: Let thy 
father have a hundred sons! Choose another boon; for such 
a steadfastly good woman as thou art deserves something more 
than this.” 

When she heard this, she said: ” If the Lord is pleased 
with me, then let this husband of mine rise up alive^ and 
be henc^orth a well-conducted man! ” Thmupon Siva, 
invisible in the air, uttered these words: ” Be it so; let thy 
husband rise up alive, and lead henceforth a life of virtue, and 
let King Viraketu be pleased with him 1 ” And immediately 
the robber rose up alive, with unwounded limbs. 

Then the merchant Ratnadatta was delighted, and aston¬ 
ished at the same time; and with his daughter, RatnavaU, 
and the bandit his son-in-law, and his ddigfated relations, 
he entered his own palace, and as he had obtained from the 
god the promise of sons, he held a feast suitable to hb own 
joy on the occasion. 

And when King Viraketu heard what had taken place 
he was pleased, and he immediately summoned that heroic 

^ See Appendix I, on Widoir*burning^ In Vol. IV, pp. S5S-87S.»ii.n.r. 

* Cf. MataManta, Venepure; section S97 A 89. 

&ee vol. ii, p. 687, of the new edition of Rojr's tnnsletion, Celcutte, 1919, 
etc.— 
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thkf/aiidiiiadeh]m(x>iiiiiiaiiderof And thereupon 

the heroic thief gave up his dishonest life, and named the 
merchant’s daughter, and led a respectable life, honoured by 
the king. 


1880. Kir^ Trmkramuuerui and the Mendicani 

When the Vetfila, seated on the shoulder of King Trivikra- 
masena, had told him this tale, he asked him the following 
ijuestion, menacing him with the before-mentioned curse: 
“ Tell me^ King, why that thief, when impaled, first wept 
and then laughed, when he saw the merchant’s dauj^ter 
come with her father.” Then the king said: “ He wept for 
sorrow that he had not been able to repay the merchant 
for his gratuitous kindness to him; and he laughed out of 
astonishment, as he said to himself: ‘What! has this 
maiden, after rejecting kings who asked for her hand, fallen 
in love with me ? In truth a woman’s heart is an intricate 
labyrinth.’ ” 

When the king had said this, the mighty ^VeUUa, by 
means of the magic power which he possessed, again left 
the king’s shoulder and returned to his station on the tree, 
and the king once more went to fetch him. 



CHAPTER LXXXIX 


e 

108 o. King Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

T hen King Trivikramasena again went bade to the 
Htniapd tree and took the Vetfila from it, and set out 
with him once more; and as the king was going 
along, the Vet&ld, perched on his shoulder, said to him-: 
** listen. King, 1 will tell you another story. 

1686 ( 15 ). The MagUs PiU ^ 

There was in the kingdom of Nep&la a dty named Siva- 
pura, and in it there lived of old time a king rightly named 
Ya^a^etu.* He devolved upon his minister, named Prajnftr 
sfigara, the burden of his kin^om, and enjo3red himself in the 
society of his queen, Chandraprabhft. And in course of time 
that king had bom to him, by that queen, a dau^ter named 
Sa^iprabhft, bright as the moon, the eye of the world. 

Now in course of time she grew up to womanhood, and 
one day, in the month of spring, she went to a garden, with 
her attendants, to witness a festive procession. And in a 
certain part of that garden a BrShman, of the name of 
’^Manahsv&min, the son of a rich man, who had cenne to see the 
procession, bdield her engaged in gathering flowers, raising 
her lithe arm, and displaying her gracefiil diape; and she 
looked charming when the grasp of her thumb and fine- 
finger on the stalks of the flowers relaxed. 1¥hen the young 
man Mianahsvfimin saw her, she at once robbed him of his 
heart, and he was bewildered by love and no longer master 
of his feelings.* He said to himself: “Can this be Rati 
come in person to gather the flowers accumulated by qniug, 
in order to make arrows for the God of Love ? Or is it the 
presiding goddess of the wood, come to worship the firing 7 '* 

* Sec Appendix, pp. SSS-S3S.— x.ilp. 

> His nxme meani "Gloij-buiner.**— 

* His name, Mmaknemmt would Imply fiiat he ought W be. 

40 
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Efhile he was makio^ these suimises, the princess caught 
sig^t' of him. And as soon as she saw him, looking like 
a second God of Love created with a body, ^e forgot her 
flowers, and her limbs, and her own personal identity. 

VFbile thoM two were thus overpowered by the passion of 
mutual love at first si|^t, a loud ^out of alarm was raised, 
and they both looked with uplifted heads to see what it could 
mean. Then there came that way an elephant, rushing 
along with its elqphant-hook hanging down, that driven 
/urious by perceiving the smeU of another elephant > had 
broken its fastenings, and ruriied out in a state of frenzy, 
breaking down the trees in its path, and had thrown its 
driver. The princess’s attendants dispersed in terror, but 
Manahsvllmin eagerly rushed forward, and took her up alone 
in his arms, and while she dung timidly to him, bev^dered 
with fear, love and shame, carried her to a distance, out of 
reach of the elephant, llien her attendants came up and 
praised that noble Brfthman, and conducted her back to her 
palace. But as she went she frequently turned round to look 
at her ddiverer. There she remained, thinking regretfully of 
that man who had saved her life^ consumed day and night 
by the smouldering fire of love. ^ 

And Manal^amin then left that garden, and sedng that 
the princess h^ entered her private apartments, he said to 
iiimself, in regretful longing: “ I cannot remain without her, 
nay, I cannot live without her: so my only resource in this 
difficulty is the cunning MfUadeva, who is a master of magic 
arts.” Having thus reflected, he managed to get through that 
day, and the next morning he went to visit that master of 
magic, Mfiladeva. And he saw that mast^, who was ever 
in the company of his friend flaiin, full of many marvdlous 
magic wa 3 rs, like the sky come down to earth in human shape.* 
And he humbly saluted him, and told him his desire; then 
the master laughed, and promised to accomplish it for him. 
Then that matchless deceiver Mflladeva placed a magic pill in 

> For gajm the Snukrit MSb leodo mmia. -For a note on ' 

elophawta in the otate of onnl fee Vol. VI, pp. 47nS 6811 .— >ii.m.p. 

* The word miHm aloe neane a clan of deadgoda who travel thfoogh the 
dkj: ^mcana^BKMni.*' 
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his mouth,* and transformed himself •Into an aged Biihman; 
and he gave the Brghman Blanal^amin a second pill to put 
in his mouth, and so made him assume the appearance of a 
beautiful maiden. 

And that prince dT villains took him m this disguise to 
the judgment-hall of the king, the father of his lady-love, 
and said to him: “O King, I have only one son, and I 
asked for a maiden to be given him to wife, and brought 
here from a long distance; but now he has gone somewhere or 
other, and 1 am going to look for him; so ke^ this maiden 
safe for me until I bring back my son, for you keep safe under 
your protection the whole world." * When King Ya^ahketu 
heard this petition he granted it, fearing a curse if he did 
not, and summoned his daughter, Safipiabhcl, and said to 
her: ** Daughter, keep this maiden in your palace, and let her 
sleq> and take her meals with you." The princess agreed, 
and todc Mana^svlmin, transformed into a maiden, to her 
own private apartments; and then Mfiladeva, who had assumed 
the form of a Br&hman, went where he pleased, and Manah- 
svamin remained in the form of a maiden with his bdoved. 

And in a few days the princess became quite fond of and 
intimate with her new attendant; so, one night when she 
was pining at being 8q>arated from the object of her affec¬ 
tions, and tossiog on her couch, Hana^vSmin, who was on a 
bed near her, concealed under a female shape, said secretly 
to her: ** My dear Sa&prabhfi, why are you pale of hue, and 
why do you grow thinner every day, and sorrow as one 
sqMurated from the side of her bdov^ ? Tell me, for why 
should y 6 a distrust lovihg modest attendants ? From this 
time fo^ 1 will take no food until you tell me.” 

When the princess heard this she sighed, and slowly told 
the following tale: ** Why should I distrust you of all people? 
Listen, firiend, 1 will tell you the cause. Once on a time I 
went to a spring garden to see a procession, and there I beheld 

* He doer not twattoim the ^11* tot keepo it in hit noath, at the te%ael 
■howa. Cf, the piece of wood, by the help of which PteoloM, in the iW- 
tmtnme, tnmt henelf into a bear (tee Borton'a tnntlation, vol. i, p. 185)l At 
toon at the takea it out of hermooth the letamet her hunianibnn.—v.ii.r. 

s O'.VoLI.pSSL 
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a handaomc Btihiiian man, whb seemed like the month of 
sprini^ havii^ the lovehness of the moon free fkom dew, 
kindling love at sight, adorning the grove with play of light. 
And while my eager eyes, drinking in the nectarous rays of 
the moon of countenance, b^gan to emulate the partridge, 
there came there a m^ty elq>hant broken loose from its 
bonds, roaring and distilling its ichor like rain, looking like 
a black rain-doud appearing out of season. My attendants 
dispiersed terrified at that elephant, but when I was be¬ 
wildered with fear that young Brfihman caught me up in his 
arms and carried me to a distance. Then contact with his 
body made me feel as if 1 were anointed with sandalwood ^ 
ointment, and bedewed with ambrosia, and I was in a state 
which I cannot describe. And in a mcanent my. attendants 
reassembled, and 1 was brought back reluctant to this my 
palace, and seemed to myself to have been cast down to 
earth from hraven. From that time forth I have often in¬ 
terviews in reveries with my beloved, that rescued me from 
death, and even when awake I seem to see him at my side. 
And when I am asleep 1 see him in dreams, couiing me and 
dispelling my reserve with kisses and caresses. But, ill-fated 
wretch that I am, I cannot obtain him, for I am ba£3ed by 
ignorance of his name and other particulars about him. So 
1 am consumed, as you see, by the fire of separation from the 
lord of my life.*' 

When Manafaavfimin’s ears had been filled with the nectar 
of this speech c»f the princess’s, that Brfihman, who was 
present there in female form, rejoiced, and considered that 
his object was attained, and that the time had come for re¬ 
vealing himsdf, so he took out the pill from his mouth, and 
displayed himsdf in his true form, and said : Rolling-eyed 
one, I am that very Brfihman whom you bought with a look 
in the garden, and made your slave m the truest sense of the 
wmd. And from the immediate interruption of our acquaint¬ 
ance I derived that sorrow, of which the final result was my 
taking, as you se^ the form of a noaiden. Therefore, fair 
one, grant that the sorrow of separation, which both of us 

have endured, may not have been borne in vain, for Kfiiha 

« * 

‘ See aote, pp. 105*107^-^i.ii.r. 
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cannot endure b^ond this point.’* When the princess'sud¬ 
denly beheld her beloved in front of her, and heard him utter 
these words, she was at once filled with love, astonishnent 
and shame. So they eagerly went through the g^ndharoa 
ceremony of marriage. Then Manahsvfimin lived happily in 
the palace, under two shapes; keeping the pill in his mouth 
during the day, and so wearing a female shape, but at night 
taking it out, and assuming the form of a man.* 

Now, as days went, the brother-in-law of King Ya^ah- 
ketu, named li&igankadatta, gave his own daughter, named 
Mrigankavati, ii\ marriage to a young Brahman, the son 
of the minister Frajnusagara: and >vith her he bestowed 
much wealth. And the Princess Sa^iprabha was invited, on 
the occasion of her cousin’s marriage, to her ancle’s house, 
and went there accompanied by her ladies-in-waiting. And 
among them w'ent tlic young Brahman, Manahsvamin, wear¬ 
ing the attractive form of a young maiden of exquisite 
beauty. 

Then that minister’s son beheld him disguised in female 
form, and was deeply pierced with the shafts of the archer 
Love. And when he went to his house, accompanied by his 
bride, :t seemed to him to be empty; for he was.robbed of 
his heart by that seeming maiden. Then he continued to 
think of nothing but the beauty of'that supposed maiden’s 
face, and, bitten by the great snake of fierce passion, he 
suddenly became distracted. The people who were there 
ceased from their rejoicing, and in their bewildeiment asked 
what it meant, and his father, PrajnSs&gara, hearing of it, 
came to him in haste. And when his father tried to com¬ 
fort him, he woke up from his stupor, and uttered what was 
in his mind, babbling deliriously. And that father of his 
was very much troubled, as he thought that the matter was 
one altogether beyond his power. Then the king heard of 
it, and came there in person. And at once he saw that the 
minister’s son had been in a moment reduced by strong 
passion to the seventh * stage of love-sickness; so he said to 

* Cf. the stoiy of Bandhudatti (Vol. Ill, p. I91)* turns her lover 
into a monk^ by placing a cord round hia neck.— N.11.P. 

^ For the ten stages of lore-sickness see Vol. II, pp. 9*^, lufi. 
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his miziisters: “How^can I give him a maiden whom a 
Brfihman left in my care ? And yet, if he does not obtain 
her, he will without doubt reach the last stage.. If he dies, his 
father, who is my minister, will perish; and if he perishes, 
my kingdom is ruined, so tell me. what I am to do in this 
matter.” 

When the king said this, all those ministers said: They 
say that the special virtue of a king is the protection of the 
virtue of his subjects. Now the root of this protection is 
counsel, and counsel resides in counsellors. If the counsellor 
perishes, protection perishes in its root, and virtue is certain 
to be impaired. ‘ Moreover, guilt would be incurred by caus¬ 
ing the death of this Brahmah minister and his son, so you 
must avoid djoing that, otherwise there is a great chance of 
your infringing the law of virtue. Accordmgly you must 
certainly give to the minister’s son the maiden committed 
to your care by the first Brfihman, and if he returns after the 
lapse of some time, and is angry, steps can be taken to put 
matters right.” 

When the ministers said this to the king, he agreed to 
give that man, who was palming himself off las a maiden, to 
the minister’s son. And after fixing an auspicious iQoment, 
he brougllt Manahsvfimin, in female form, from the palace 
of the princess; and he said to the king: ” If, King, you 
are determined to give me, whom another committed to your 
care, to a person other than him for whom I was intended^ I 
must, I suppose, acquiesce; you are a king, and* justice 
and injustice are matters familiar to you.* But I consent to 
the marriage on this condition only, that I am not to be con¬ 
sidered as a wife until my husband has spent six months in 
visiting holy bathing-places, and returns home; if this con¬ 
dition is not agreed to, know that I will bite my own tongue 
in two, and so commit suicide.” 

When the young man, disguised in female form, had 

^ Hete the MS. in the Sanskrit has mwdnaaSe mitmiiM rmhfyt 

dharmaUkitir dknua^t which means, " we should certalnlj tij to prevent 
virtue from perishing bj the destruetion of its root in the destruetion of the 
miniater.'* 

* Bead with the D. text . . . tosA/jw <e«, **. . . from henee the 
righteouanM or iiqustiee is j^ours:”— N.n.p. 
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prescribed this condition, the king infonned the mmister^s son 
of it, and he was consoled, and aec^ted the tenns; and he 
quiddy went through the oeranony of marriage^ and placed 
in one house Mfig&nfcavati, his first wifc^ fund his second 
supposed wife, caiefuUy guarded, and, like a fool, went on a 
pilgrimage to holy bathing-places, to please the object of his 
affections. 

And Mana^svfimin, in female form, dwdt in the same 
house with Mpgftnkavatl, as the partner of her bed and 
board. And one night, while he was living there in this way, 
Mrig4i>kayati haid to him secretly in the bedchamber, while 
their attendants were sleqiing outside: My friend, Fcannot 
sleep; tell me some tale.*’ When the young man di^ised 
in female form heard this he told her the story, how in old 
time a royal sage, named of the race of the sun, assumed, 

in.consequence of the curse of Gaiiri, a female form that 
fascinated the whole world, and how he and Buddha fell in 
love with one another at first sight, meeting one another in 
a shrubbery in the grounds of a temple, and were there united, 
and how Purfiravas was the fruit if that union. When the 
artful creature liad told this story, he went on to say: ** So 
by the, fiat of a deity, or by charms and drugs, a man may 
sometimes become a woman, and vice nerso, and in this way 
even great ones do sometimes unite impdled ly love.” / 

When the tender fair one, who regretted her husband, 
who had left her as soon as the marriage had taken place, 
heard this, she said to her supposed rival, in whom she had 
come to confide by living with her: ” This story makes my 
body tremble, and my heart as it were sink; so tell me, 
friend, what is the meaning of this ? ” When the BrShman 
disguised in female form heard this he went on to say: ”My 
friend, these are violent symptoms of love; I have felt 
them myself, I will no** conceal it from you.” When he 
said this, Mfig&nkavati went on slowly to say: ” Friend, I 
love you as my life, so why should 1 not say what I think 
it'is time to reveal ? Could anyone by any artifice be intro¬ 
duced into this palace ? ” When the pupil of that master* 
rqgue heard this, he took her meaning, and said to her: ” If 
this is the state of affairs, then I have somelJiing to tdl you. 
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1 have a boon firom Vidivu, by which I can at plcaame 
become a man duzing the nis^t, ao I will now beeoine one 
for your sake.*’ So he took the pill out of his mouth, and 
diq>layed'himself I to her as a handsome man in the prime 
of youth. And so the Brfthman lived with the wife it the 
minister’s son, becoming a woman in the day, and resuming 
his male fonn at ni^t. But hearing in a few days that the 
son of the. minister was on the point of returning^ he took 
the precaution of doping with her from that house during the 
ni^t. 

At this point in the stoiy, it happened that his teacher, 
Mflladeva, heard all the circumstances; so he again assumed 
the form of an old Brfthman, and accompanied by his Iriend 
Saiin, who had assumed the form of a young Brfthman, he 
went and respectfully said to King YaftaUetu: **I have 
brou^t back my son; so give me my daughter-in-law.** 
Then the king, udio was afraid of being cursed, deliberated 
and said to him: “ Brfthman, I do not know where your 
daughter-in-law has gone, so forgive me; as I am in fault, 
I will give you my own daughter for your son.** ?fhen the 
king had said this to that prince of rogues, disguised in the 
form of an old Brfthman, who asserted his false claim with 
the sternness of assumed anger, he gave his daughter with 
all due ceremoniis to his friend Saftin, who pretended to be the 
supposed Brfthman’s son. Then Mftladeva took the bride 
and bridegroom, who had been thus united, off to his own 
home, without showing any desire for the king’s wealth. 

And there Manaluvftmin met them, and a fierce dispute 
took place between him and Sa^in in the presence of that 
Mftladeva. Mana^vftmin said: “ This Sa^iprabhft riiould be 
given to me, for long ago, when she was a maiden, I married 
her by the favour of the master.” Saftin said: ** You fool, 
what have you to do with her? She is my wife, for her 
father bestowed her on me in the presence of the fire.” So 
th^ went on wrangling about the princess^ whom they had 
g?t hold of by means of magic, and their diqrate was never 
decided. 
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1680 . King Ttimkramagena and ike MendAeant 

“ So tell me. King, to which of the two does that wife be¬ 
long ? Resolve my doubt. Hie conditions of non-comjdiance 
are those which I mentioned before.’* 

\i^en King Tiivikramasena was thus addressed by the 
Vet&la on his shoulder, he gave him this answer: “ I con¬ 
sider that the princess is the lawful wife of Sa4in, since she 
was openly given to him by her father in the lawful way. 
But Mana^vftmin married her in an underhand way, like a 
thief, by the jgdndhmva rite; and a thief has no lawhil title 
to the possessions of another.” 

When the Vetala heard this answer of the king’s, he 
quickly left bis shoulder, and went back to his own place, 
and the king hurried after him. 



CHAPTER XC 


I68g. King Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

T ^HEN King Trivikiamasena went back to the 
Kmiapd tree, and again took the Vet&la from it, and 
get out with him on his shoulder; and as he was 
returning from the tree, the Vetala once more said to him: 
Listen, King, I will tell you a noble story. 


(t 


680 (16). The Saerijice of Jimtitavdhana ^ 

There is in this earth a great mountaio, named Himavat, 
where all jewels are found, which is the origin of both Gauri 
and Ganga, the two goddesses dear to Siva. Even heroes 
cannot readi its top*; it towers proudly above all other 
mountains; and as such its praises are sung in strains of 
sooth in the three worlds. On the ridge of that Himavat 
there is tiiat dly ri^tly named the Golden City, which 
gleams like a mass of the sun’s rays deposited by him on 
earth. 

Of old there lived in that splendid city a fortunate lord 
of the Vidyadharas, named Jimataketu, who dwelt there like 
Indra on Mem. In his palace garden there was a wishii^- 
tree, which was an heirloom in his family, which was well 
known as the Granter of Desires, and not named so without 
reason. The king supplicated that divine tree, and obtained 
by its favour a son, who remembered his former birth, and 
was the incarnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva. He was 
a hero in munificence, of great courage, compassionate to 
all creatures, attentive to the instructions of his spiritual 
adviser, and his name was/Jimfitavahana. And when he 
grew up to manhood, his father, the king, made him crown 
prince, being impelled thereto by his excellent qualities, and 
the advice of the ministers. 

* See tbw Affwadix, pp^ SSS-S40.— 

* The MS. in Samkrit College leade 

vob. m. 
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And when Jimiitavahana was made crown prince, the 
min&ters of his father, desiring his welfare, came to him and 
said: “ Prince, you must continually worship this ^is!iing- 
tree invincible by all creatures,^ which grants all our desires. 
Fcnr, us long as we have this, not even Indra could injure us, 
mu^ less any other enemy.’* 

When JImOtavShana heard this, he inly reflected: “ Alas! 
our predecessors, though th^ possessed such a divine tree, 
never obtained from it any fruit worthy of it; some of them 
asked it for wealth and did nothing more; so the mean creatures 
made themselves and this noble tree contemptible. Well, I 
will make it inserve a design which 1 have in my mind.” 

After the noble prince had formed this resolution he 
went to his father, and gained his good will oy paying him 
aD kinds of attentions, and said to him in priva^ as he 
was sitting at ease: “ Father, you know that in this sea 
of mundane existence, all that we behold is unsubstantial, 
fleeting as the twinkling of the wave. Especially are the twi¬ 
light, the dawn, and fortune shortlived, disappearing as soon 
as revealeiT; where and when have they been seen to abide ? 
Charity to one’s nei^bour is the only thing that is perman¬ 
ent in this c^de of change; it produces holines^> and fame 
that bear witness for hundreds of Yugas. So with what 
object, father, do we keq> for ourselves such an unfailing 
wiahing-tree, as aU these phenomenal conditions are but 
momentaiy ? Where, I ask, are those, our predecessors, 
who kept it so strenuously, exclaiming: * It is mine, it is 
mine ’ ? Where is it now to them ? For which of them 
does it exist, and which of them exists for it ? So; if you 
pennit, father, I will employ this wishing-tree, that grants 
all desires, for attaining the matchless fruit of diarity to 
one’s ndi^bour.” 

His father gave him leave, saying; “ So be it 1 ” And 
JimUtavShana went and said to the wishing-tree: “ O god, 
thou didst fulfil all the cherished wishes of our predecessors, 
so fiilffl this one solitary wish of mine I Enable me to be¬ 
hold this whole earth tree from poverty; depart, and good 

* 1 adopt tike reading of die Saaikrit College M&, for odlfw^, 

invinefble, initead 


1 ^, invfeible. 
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hide attend thee; thou art bestowed by me on the world that 
desaes wealth.” When JlmfitavShana had said this^ with 
joined diands, a voice came forth from the tree: ** Since 
thou h^ rdinqiiidied me, I depart.” And in a moment 
the wialunig-tree flew up to heaven, and rained wealth on the 
earth, so plenteously that there was not one poor man left 
on it. Then the gloiy of that Jhnfltavfiliana spread thiough 
the three worlds, cm account of that ardent compassiem of his 
for all csleatuies. 

That made all his relations impatient with envy; and 
thinking that he and his father would be easy to cxmquer, as 
they were deprived of the calamity-averting tree vdii^ they 
had bestowed cm the world, they put their heads together and 
formed a design, and then girded on theft harness for war, 
to deprive Junfitav&hana and his father of their realm. 

WhCT Jlmiltavahana saw that, he said to his father: 
“ Father, what other has mi^t, when them hast taken up 
arms ? But what generous man desires to possess a realm, 
if he must do so by slaying his relations for the sake of this 
wicked perishable body t So of what use is sovereignty to 
us ? We will depart to some other place, and practise virtue 
that brings happiness in both worlds. Let these miserable 
relations that covet our kingdom, joy their fill! ” 

When Jlmiltavahana said this, his father, Jimataketu, 
answered him: “ My son, 1 desire a realm, fbr your sake 
only; if yem, being penetrated with compasnon, give it up^ 
of what value is it to me, who am cfld ? ” Whmi Jhnfltar 
vflhana’s father agreed to his proposal, he went with him and 
his mother to the Malaya mountain, abandoning his kingdom. 
There he made him a retreat in the valley of a brook, the 
stream of whicdi was hidden sandalwood-trees, and spent 
his time in waiting on his parents. And there he made a 
friend of the name of Mitrftvasu, the son of Viivftvasu, the 
Kipg of the Siddhas, who dwelt on that mountain. 

Now, cme day, as JlmfitavAhana was roaming about, he 
went into a temple of the goddess Gauii, that was situated 
in a garden, in coder to wordiip in the presence of tiie 
image. And there he saw a beautiful maid^ accompanied 
1 ^ her attendants, playing cm the lyre, intent cm pleasu^ 
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the daughter of the mountain.* And the deer were listening 
to the sweet sound of the lyre in the musical performance, 
standing motionle^ as if abashed at beholding the beauty 
of her eyes.* She had a black pupil in her white eye, and 
it seemed as if it strove to penetrate to the root of her ear.* 
She was thin and elegant in her waist, which appeared as 
if the Creator had compressed it in his grasp when making 
her, and deeply impressed on it the marks of his fingers 
in the form of wrinkles.* The moment Jimutav&hana saw 
that beauty, it seemed as if she entered by his eyes and stole 
away his heart. * And when the maiden saw him, adorning the 
garden, producing longing and disturbance of soul, looking 
as if he were the God of Spring retired to the forest through 
disgust at the burning up of the body of the Gocf of Love, 
she was overpowered with affection, and so bewildered that 
her lyre, as if it had been a friend, became distracted and 
mute. 

Then Jimfitavfihana said to an attendant of hers : “ What 
is your friend’s auspicious name, and wJmt family does she 
adorn ? ” When the attendant heard that, she said : “ She 
is the sister of Mitravasu, and the daughter of Visvavasu, the 
King of the Siddhas, and her name is Malayavati.” When 
she had said this to Jimfitavahana, the discreet woman 
asked the son of the hermit, who had come with him, his 
name and descent, and then she made this brief remark to 
Malayavati, smiling as she spoke: “ M}' friend, why do you 
* not welcome this prince of the Vjdyadharas who has come 
here ? For he is a guest worthy of being honoured by the 
whole world.” When she said this, that daughter of the 
King of the Siddhas was silent, and her face was cast down 
through shame. Then her attendant said to Jlmiitav&hana : 

* /.e. Pirvatl or Dorgft. 

* See Vol. I, p. 90 , end Baring-Gould’s remarks in his Otriomg IHjfiiM of 
(he Middle Agee, new edition, “The Piper of Hamelin,” p. 417 e( eeq. For 
numerous analogues see Chauvin, op. cit., viU, pp. 155-156.— N.11.P. 

* Here there Is an insipid pun about the army of the PAn^avas penetrating 
by the help of Aijuna the host of Karna. There seems to be an allusion to 
JKjrishpa also. For vnUeia lim the Sanskrit College MS. reads mmfltkHOdim. 

* Xshefflendni’s description is much more detailed. See note at the end 
of the chapter.>>ir.H.p. 
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** The princess is bashful, permit me to show you the proper 
oouitesy in her place/’ So she alone gave him a garland with 
the QT^hya, .nm&tavahana, as soon as the garland was given 
to him, being full of love, took it, and threw it round the 
neck of Malayavati. And she, looking at him with living, 
sidelong looks, placed, as it were, a garland of blue lotuses 
on him. 

Thus they went through a sort of silent ceremony of 
mutual election, and then a maid came and said to that 
Siddha maiden: Princess, your mother desires your 

presence; come at once.” When the princess heard that, 
she withdrew regretfully and reluctantly from the face of her 
beloved her gaze, that seemed to be fastened to it with the 
arrows of love, and managerl, not without a struggle, to return 
to her house. And JlmQtavS.hana, with his mind fixed on 
her, returned to his hermitage. 

And. w'hen Malayavati had seen her mother, she went at 
once and flung herself down on her bed, sick of separation 
from her beloved. Then her eyes were clouded, as it were, 
by the smoke of the fire of love that burnt in h^r bosom, she 
shed floods of tears, and her body was tortured with heat; 
and tliough her attendants anointed her with sandalwood 
unguent,> and funned her with the leaves of lotuses, she 
could not obtain any relief on the bed, in the lap of her 
attendant or on the grrmnd. Then the day retir^ some¬ 
where W'ith the glowing evening, and the moon ascending 
kissed the laughing forehead of the east, and though urged 
on by love she w'as too bashful to send a female messenger 
to her chosen one, or to adopt any of the measures tiiat 
lovers usually take; but she scorned loth to live. And she 
was contracted in her heart, and she passed that night, which 
the moon made disagreeable to her, like a lotus which closes 
at night, and bewilderment hung lound her, like a cloud of 
bees. 

And in the mcanw'hile Jimutavoliana, who was tortured 
at parting with her, though lying on his bed, spent the night 
as one who had fallen into the hands of Kama; though his 
glow of love was of recent birth, a pallid hue began to show 

' Sec note, pp. 105-107 ,—n.m.p. 
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itself in him; and though shame made him dumb, he uttered 
the pain which love produced. 

Nert morning he returned with excessive longing to that 
temple of Gauii where he had seen the daughter of the King 
of the Siddhas. And while distracted with the fire of passion 
he was being consoled by the hermit’s son, who had followed 
him there. Malayavati also came there; for, as she could 
not bear separation, she had secretly gone out alone into a 
solitary pla^ to abandon the body. And the girl, not seeing 
her lover, who was separated from her by a tree, thus prayed, 
with ^es full of tears, to the goddess Gauri; “Goddess, 
though my devotion to thee has not made JlmCItavahana 
my husband in this life, let him be so in my next life 1 ” As 
soon as she had said this, she made a noose vdth her upper 
garment, and fastened it to the branch of the aioka tree in 
front of the temple of Gauri. And she said: “ Prince 
Jimutavahana, lord renowned over the whole world, how is 
it that, though thou art compassionate, thou hast not 
delivered me ? ’* When she had said this, she was proceed¬ 
ing to fasten the noose round her throat, but at that very 
moment a voice spoken by the goddess came from the air: 
“ Daughter, do not act recklessly, for the Yidyadhara prince, 
JimtltavShana, the future emperor, shall be thy husband.’’ 

When the goddess said this, Jimfitavahana also heard 
it, and seeing his beloved he went up to her, and his friend 
accompanied him. And his friend, Uie hermit’s son, said to 
the young lady: “ See, here is that very bridegroom whom 
the goddess has in reality bestowed upon you.’’ And Jlmuta- 
vfihana, uttering many tender loving speeches, removed with 
his own hand the noose from her neck. Then they seemed 
to have experienced, as it were, a sudden shower of nectar, 
and MalayavaU remained with bashful ^e, drawing lines 
upon the ground. And at that moment, one of her com¬ 
panions, who was looking for her, suddenly came up to her, 
and said in joyfiil accents: “FViend, you are lucky, and 
you are blessed with good fortune in that you have obtained 
the very thing which you desired. For, this very day. Prince 
Mitravasu said to the great king your father, in my hearing: 

* Father, that Yidyadhara princv. Jfmfitavahana the object 
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of the world’s reverence, the bestower of the wishuig>>tiee, 
who,has come here, should be complimented by us, as he is 
our guest; and we cannot find any other match as good as 
him; so let us pay him a compliment by bestowing cm him 
this pearl of maidens, Malayavall.* ^e king approved, 
saying, ’ So be it,’ and your brother, Mitr&vasu, has novTgone 
to the hermitage of the illustrious prince on this very errand. 
And I know that your marriage will take place at once^ so 
cK>me back to your palace, and let this illustrious prince also 
return to his dwelling.” When the princess’s compankm said 
this to ha, she departed slowly from that place, rejokang 
and regretful, frequently turning her head. 

And Jimutav^ana cJso returned quickly to his hermitage, 
and heard from Mitravasu, who came there, his csommission, 
which fulfilled all his wishes, and welcomed it with joy. And 
as he remembered his former births, he gave him an account 
of one in which Mitravasu was his friend, and Mitrftvasu’s 
sister his wife.^ Then Mitravasu was pleased, and informed 
the parents of J^mfitavahana, who were also delighted, and 
returned, to the Joy of his own parents, having executed his 
mission successfully. And that very day he took Junllta* 
vahana to his own house, and he made preparations fcsr the 
marriage festival with a magnificence worthy of his magic 
power, and on that very same auspicious day he c^ebrated 
the marriage of his sister to that Vidyfidhara prince; and 
then JImfitavfthana, having obtained the desire of his heart, 
lived with his newly married wife, Malayavati. And once on 
a time, as he was roaming about out of curiosity with Mitrft- 
vasu on that Malaya mountain, he reached a wcxmI on the 
shore of the sea. There he saw a great many heaps of bones, 
and he said to Mitrfivasu: “ What creatures are these whose 
bones are piled up here ? ” Then his brother-in-law, Mitrft- 
vasu, said to that compassionate man :* ** Listen, I will tell 
you the story of this in a few words. Long, long ago^ KadrO, 
the mother of the snakes, conquered Vinatft, the mcvther of 
Caru^, in a treacdierous wager, and made her a slave. 
Through enmity caused thereby, the mighty Garu^* though 

* See VbL II, {k 141 .—^n.m.p. 

* The Sanaktit College MS. hei 6aiid for the ioftof BrodchMio'editioii. For 
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he had delivered his mother, b^an to eat the snakes of the 
sons of KadrQ. He was thenceforth continuaUy in the habit 
of entering Pktala, and some he smote, some he trampled, and 
some died of fright. 

“ When Vasuki, the king of the snakes, saw that, he feared 
that nis race would be annihilated at one fell swoop, so he 
supplicated Garuda, and made a compact with him, saying: 
* King of birds, I will send you one snake every day to this 
southern sea for your meal. But you must by no means 
enter Patala, for what advantage will you gain by destroying 
the snakes at one blow ? ’ When the kingiof the snakes said 
this, the mighty Garuda saw that the proposal was to his 
advantage, and agreed to it. And from that time forth the 
king of birds eats every day, on the shore of the see,- a snake 
sent by Vasuki. So these are heaps of bejnes of snakes de- 
vourccl by Garuda, that have gradually accumulated in course 
of time, and come to look like the peak of a mountain.” 

Wlien JimutavShana, that treasure-house of courage 
and compassion, had heard, inly grieving, tl^is story from the 
mouth of Mitravasu, he thus answered him ; “ One cannot 
help grieving foi King Vasuki, who, like a coward, offers up 
every day his subjects to their enemy with his own hand. As 
he has a thousand faces and a thousand mouths, why could 
he not say with one mouth to Garuda: * Eat me first ’ ? And 
how could he be so cowardly as to ask Garuda to destroy 
his race, and so heartless as to be able to listen continually, 
unmoved, to the lamentation of the Naga women ? ’ And 
to think that Garuda, though the son of Ka^yapa and a hero, 

the "wager" see Vol. II, p. 150.-For a note on the Garuda bird, see 

Vol. I, pp. 103-105. In his review on my first volume, in Jtmrm. Rojf. At. Soc., 
October 19S4, Mr R. I*. Dewhurst queries the statement that the fiibulous 
bird becomes the eorosh of the Zend (ig. Avestan) literature, as there is no 
such word in either of the two Avestan dictionaries. Subsequent correspon¬ 
dence with Mr Dewhurst has shown that the word eoratA (quoted by Burton, 
Sighit, vol. vi, p. l6n’) is probably due to a combination of a misreading and 
a misprint, and that it should be chanmroth (also written dumroA); which is 
a Pahlavi word occurring in the Bundehetk (50-58) and in the MtAufo uXAtr-d 
(Ixii, 37), and means a mythological bird which is said to be the chief of all 
birds, and to sit on the summit of Mount Alburs.— 

' The Sanskrit College MS. reads TSrtskjfom ududlmada nUySAarfaiia 
nirghrintam. 
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and iiiough sanctified by being the bearer of Krish^ should 
do sueh an evil deed 1 Alas the depths of delusion! ** When 
the i|oble-hearted one had said this, he formed this wish in 
his heart; “ May 1 obtain the one essential object in this 
world by the sacrifice of the unsubstantial body! May 1 
be so fortunate as to save the life of one friendless tended 
Nfiga by offering myself to Garuda! ” 

While Jimfitavahana was going through these reflections, 
a doorkeeper came from Mitrkvasu’s father to summon them, 
and Jimtltavfthana sent Mitravasu home, saying to him : “ Go 
you on first, I will follow.” And after he had gone, the com¬ 
passionate man roamed about alone, intent on effecting 
the object he had in view; and he heard afar off a piteous 
sound of Areeping. And he went on, and saw near a lofty 
rocky slab a young man of handsome appearance plunged 
in grief: an officer of some monarch seemed to have just 
brought him and left him there, and the young man was 
trying to induce by loving persuasions ‘ an old woman, who 
was weeping there, to return. 

And while Jimfitavahana was listening there in secret, 
melted with pity, eager to know who he could be, the old 
woman, overwhelmed with the weight of grief, began to look 
again and again at the young man, and to lament his hard 
lot in the following words: “ Alas, Sankhachfida, you tliat 
were obtained by me by means of a hundred pangs I Alas, 
virtuous one! Alas, son, the only scion of our family, where 
shall I behold you again ? Darling, when this moon of your 
face is withdrawn^ your father will fall into the darkness 
of grief; and how will he live to old age? How will your 
body, that would suffer even from the touch of the sun*s 
rays, be able to endure the agony of being devoured by 
Garuda? How comes it that provideiYce and the king of 
the snakes were able to find out you, the only son of ill- 
starred me, though the world of snakes is wide ? ” When 
she thus lamented, the young man, lier son, said to her: “ I 
•am afflicted enough, as it is, mother; why do you afflict me 
niore? Return home; this is my last reverence to you, 
for I know it will soon be time for Garuda to arrive here.” 

^ Hie Sanskiit Cdlege MS. Iumi sibnaiayim. 
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When the old woman heard that, she cast her sonowful ^es 
all round the horizon, and cried aloud: “ I am undone; who 
will deliver my son ? ” 

In the meanwhile JimUtavilhana, that portion of a 
Bodhisattva, having heard and seen that, said to himself, 
being profoundly touched with pity: “I see this is an 
unhappy snake, of the name of Sankhachd^, who has now 
been sent by King Vasuki, to serve as food for Garu^ And 
this is his aged mother, whose only son he is, and who had 
followed him here out of love, and is lamenting piteously 
from grief. So, if I cannot save this wretched Nfiga by 
offering up this exceedingly perishable body, alas ! my birth 
will have been void of fruit.” 

When Jlmiltavihana had gone through these reflections 
he went joyfully up to the old woman, and said to her: 
“ Mother, I will deliver your son.” When the old woman 
heard that, she was alarmed and terrified, thinking that 
Garuda had come, and she cried out: “Eat me, Garu^; 
eat me ! ” Then Sankhachtida said: “ Mother, do not be 
afraid. This is not Garuda. There is a great difference 
between this being, who cheers one like the moon, and the 
terrible Garuda.” When Sankhachfida said this, JImflta- 
vahana said: “ Mother, I am a Vidyadhara, come to deliver 
your son; for 1 will give my body, disguised in elothes, to the 
hungry Garuda; and do you return home, taking your son 
'vith you.” 

When the old woman heard that, she said: “ By no means, 
for you are my son in a still higher sense, because you have 
shown such compassion for us at such a time.” When 
Jimutavahana heard that, he replied: “ You two ou^t 
not to disappoint my wish in this matter.” And when he 
persistently urged this, Sankhaehli^ said to him: “Of a 
truth, noble-hearted man, you have displayed your com¬ 
passionate nature, but I cannot consent to save my body 
at the cost of yours; for who ought to save a common stone 
by the sacrifice of a gem ? The world is full of people like 
myself, who feel pity only for themselves, but people like 
you, who are inclined to feel pity for the whole world, ace 
few in number; besides, excellent man, I shall never find it 
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in my heart to defile the pure race of Sankhapfila, as a spot 
defiles the disk of the moon.’* 

When Sankhachilda had in these words attempted to 

dissuade him, he said to his mother: ** Mother, go back, and 

leave this terrible wilderness. Do you not see here this rock 

of execution, smeared with the clotted gore of snakes, awful as 

the luxurious couch of death! But I will go to the shore 

of the sea, and worship the lord Gokarna, and quickly return, 

before Garuda comes here.” When Sankhachilda had said 
• • 

this, he took a respectful leave of his sadly wailing mother, 
and went to pay his devotions to GokarrA. 

And Jimutavahana made up his mind that, if Garu^ 
arrived in the meantime, he would certainly be able to carry 
out his proposed self-sacrifice for the sake of another. And 
while he was thus reflecting, he saw the trees swaying with 
the wind of the wings of the approaching king of birds, and 
seeming, as it were, to utter a cry of dissuasion. So he came 
to the conclusion that the moment of Garuda’s arrival was 
at hand; and, determined to offer up his life for another, he 
ascended the rock of sacrifice. And the sea, churned by 
the wind, seemed with the eyes of its bright-flashing jewels 
to be gazing in astonishment at his extraordinary courage. 
Then Garuda came along, obscuring the heaven, and swoop¬ 
ing down, struck the great-hearted hero with his beak, and 
carried him off from that slab of rock. And he quickly 
went off with him to a peak of the Malaya mountain, to eat 
him there; and Jlmlltavfihana’s crest-jewel was tom from his 
head, and drops of blood fell from him, as he was carried 
through the air. And while Garuda was eating that moon 
of the Vidyadhara race, he said to himself: “ May my body 
thus be offered in eivery birth for the benefit of others, and 
let me not enjoy heaven or liberation, if they are dissociated 
from the opportunity of benefiting my neighbour.” And 
while he was saying this to himself, a rain of flowers fell 
from heaven. 

In the meanwhile his crest-jewel, dripping with his blood, 
had fallen in front of his wife Malayavati. When she saw 
it, she recognised it with much trepidation as her husband’s 
crest-jewel, and as she was in the presence of her father-in- 
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law and mother-in-law she showed it them with tears. And 
they, when they saw their son’s crest-jcwel, were at once 
beside themselves to think what it could mean. Then 
King JimOtaketu and Queen Kanakavat! found out by their 
supernatural powers of meditation the real state of the case, 
and proceeded to go quickly with their daughter-in-law to the 
place where Ganida and Jimutavahana were. In the mean¬ 
while SankhachOda returned from worshipping Gokarna and 
saw, to his dismay, that that stone of sacrifice was wet with 
blood. Then the worthy fellow exclaimed with tears: “ Alas, 
I am undone, guilty creature that I am! Undoubtedly 
that great-hearted one, in the fullness of his compassion, 
has given himself to Garuda in my stead. So 1 will find 
out to what place the enemy has carried him off in this 
moment. If I find him alive, I shall escape sinking in the 
,mire of dishonour.” While he said this, he went following 
up the track of the drops of blood, that he saw lying close 
to one another on the ground. 4 

In the meanwhile Ganida, who was engaged in devouring 
Jimutavahana, saw that he was pleased ; so he immediately 
stopped, and said to himself: “ Strange! This must be 
some matchless hero; for the great-hearted one rejoices 
even while I am devouring him, but does not lose his life. 
And on so much of his body as is not lacerated he has all 
the hairs ^ct, as it were a coat of mail; and his look is 
lovingly fixed on me, as if 1 were his benefactor. So he can¬ 
not be a snake; he must be some saint; I will cease from 
devouring him, and jquestion him.” While Ganida was thus 
musing, Jlrndtavahana said to him: ” King of birds, why 
do you desist ? There is flesh and blood in my body, and 
you are not satisfied as yet, so go on eating it.” When the 
king of birds heard this, he asked him with much astonish¬ 
ment : Great-souled one, you are not a snake, so tell me 
who you are.” But Jlmfltavdhana answered Garuda: ”In 
truth I fun a Naga; what is the meaning of this question of 
yours ? Do according to your kind, for who that is not foolish 
would act ^ contrary to the purpose he had undertaken ? ” 

' The Sen'ricrit College MS. reads mdad^Sd. This is the reading which 
I fellow here, in preference to that of Brockhaus. 
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While he was giving this answer to Garuda, Sankhachfk^ 
came near, and called out to Garuda from a distance: 
** Do ntot do a rash and criminal deed, son of Vinati. What 
delusion is this that possesses you ? He is not a snake; lo! 
I am the snake designed for you.” When Sankhachflda had 
said this he came up quickly, and standing between those 
two, and seeing Garuda bewildered, he went on to say: 
“ Why are you perplexed; do you not see that I have hoods 
and two tongues; and do you not observe the charming 
appearance of this Vidyadhara ? ” While Sankhachtlda 
was saying this, the wife and parents of Jimutav&hana came 
there with speed. And his parents, seeing him mangled, 
immediately cried out: ” Alas, son ! Alas, JimUtavIlhana I 
Alas, compassionate one, who have given your life for others f 
How could you, son of Vinata, do this thoughtless deed ? ” 

When Garuda heard this, he was grieved, and he said: 
“ What! Have I in my delusion eaten an incarnation of a 
Bodhisattva ? This is that very JTmutavahana who sacri¬ 
fices his life for others, the renown of whose glory pervades 
all these three worlds. So, now that he is dead, the time has 
arrived for my wicked self to enter the fire. * D^s the fruit 
of the poison-tree of unrighteousness ever ripen s^eet ? ” 
While Garuda was distracted with these reflections, .Hmflta- 
v^ana, having beheld his family, fell down in the agony of 
his wounds, and died. 

Then his parents, tortured with sorrow, lamented, and 
Sankhachflda again and again blamed his own negligence. 
But Jimiitavahana’s wife, Malayavati, looked towards the 
heavens, and in accents choked with tears thus reproached 
the goddess Ambika, who before was pleased with her, and 
granted her a boon : “ At that time, O goddess Gauri, thou 
didst promise me that I should have for husband one destined 
to be paramount sovereign over al! the kings of the Vidyft- 
dharas, so how comes it that thou hast falsified thy promise 
to me ? ” When she said this, Gauri became visible, and 
saying, ” Daughter, my speech was not false,” she quickly 
sprinkled JimQtav&hana with nectar from her pitcher.* 

* Cf. Waldau’t Bdhmuehe MUrehatf p. 59*, and see Bernhard Schmidt’s 
CM/tekucke AfifrcAen, p. 106. 
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That made the successful hero Jimfltavfthana at once rise 
up more splendid than before, with all his limbs free from 
wounds. 

He rose up, and prostrated himself before the goddess, 
and then all prostrated themselves, and the goddess said to 
him: “ My son, I am pleased with this sacrifice of thy body, 
so I now anoint thee with this hand of mine ^peror over 
the Vidyfidharas, and thou shalt hold the office for a kaipa.’* 
With these words Gaur! sprinkled J^utavahana with water 
from her pitcher and, after she had been worshipped, dis¬ 
appeared. And thereupon a heavenly rain of flowers fell on 
that spot, and the drums of the go^ sounded joyously in 
the sky. 

Then Garuda, bending low, said to Jimlltavahana; 
“Emperor, I am pleased with thee, as thou art an un¬ 
paralleled hero, since thou, of soul matchlessly generous, 
hast done this wonderful deed, that excites the astonishment 
of the three worlds, and is inscribed on the walls of the egg 
of Brahma. So give me an order, and receive from me 
whatever boon thou dost desire.” When Garuda said this, 
the great-hearted hero said to him: ** Thou must repent, and 
never a^ain devour the snakes; and let these snakes, whom 
thou didst devour before, whose bones only remain, return 
to life.” Thereupon Garuda said : “ So be it; from this day 
forth I will never eat the snakes again; heaven forfend! 
As for those that 1 ate on foimer occasions, let them return 
to life.” 

Then all the snakes that he had eaten before, whose 
bones alone remained, rose up unwounded, restored to life by 
the nectar of his boon. Then the gods, the snakes and the 
hermit bands assembled there full of joy, and so the Malaya 
mountain earned the title of the three worlds. And then all 
the kings of the Vidy&dtaras heard by the favour of Gauri 
the strange stoiy of Jimfltavahana ; and th^ immediately 
came and bowed at his feet, and after he had dismissed 
Garu^, they took him to the Himalayas, accompanied by 
his rejoioing relations and friends, a noble emperor, whose 
gi^t inauguration ceremony had been performed by Gauri 
with her own hands. There Jimiltavfihana, in the society 
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of hu mother and father^ and of Mitrftvasu and Malayalratl, 
and of SankhachA^ who had gone to his own house, and 
retumea again, long enjoyed the dignity of empesor of 
the Vidyadhaias, rich in jewels, which had been gained by 
his marvellous and extraordinarily heroic action. 


4.680. Tnvikramasena and the Mendicant 

Having told this noble and interesting tale, the Vet&la 
proceeded to put another question to King Trivikramasena: 
“ So tell me, which of those two was superior in fortitude, 
SankhachU^ or Jimfitavahana ? And the conditions are 
those which I mentioned before.” When King Trivikrama¬ 
sena heard this question of the Vet&la’s he broke his silence, 
through fear of a curse, and said, with calm composure: 
** This behaviour was nowise astonishing in ‘Jimiltavfthana, 
as he had acquired this virtue in many births, but Sankha- 
Ghada really deserves praise, for that, after he had escaped 
death, he ran after his enemy Garuda, who had found another 
self-offered victim ^ and had gone a long distance with him, 
and importunately offered him his body.” 

When that excellent Vetala had heard this speech of that 
king’s he left his shoulder and. again went to his own place, 
and the king again pursued him as before. 

* The MS. in the Sanskrit College reads attain triMStoimaqi: aiyrai|i at 
anj rate most be right. 
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A COMPARISON WITH KSHEMENDRA 

In the passage on p. 52, describing the beauty of Malayavari:, we have 
one of the few places where Ksliemendra is more prolix than Somadeva. It 
is a good example of the difference in purpose of the two authors. Somadeva 
aims at giving an exact copy of the work before him, and does not indulge in 
rhetorical elaborations of his own invention whenever opportunity offers. This, 
on the other hand, is just wiiut Kshemendra does, and whenever a chance 
occurs for ex|>atiating on a woman’s beauty or some rather arresting natural 
or unnatural phenomena, he is unable to let the opportunity slip. 

In this instance he takes twelve ilokas to describe Malayavati’s beauty, 
beginning at the soles of her feet and ending with the hair of her head. The 
following translat'3n has been specially made by Dr L. D. Barnett: 


BrUtatkalhamaUjari—Slokax 7 92-80.*} 

792. Hearing this, lieing attracted by curiosity, he entered the residence of 

the Mountain’s Daughter and beheld a lotus-eyed maiden, tlie quint¬ 
essence of the world. 

793. Bright was the pair of her lotus-feet, coloured like buds of coral, as 

though it had moisture clinging to it from treading an ocean of passion 
[i.e. ragn ; lit. red colour]. 

79‘t. The female swan of beauty was brightly displayed in the pair of her 
slender legs, which were like a couple of young stalks in the lotus-pool 
of loveliness. 

795. She bore hips .which were rods of the plantain-tree for the peacock of 
dalliance, resembling an arch of lovely ivory in the city of the God 
of the Flower-bow, 

7Q6. which were a jiair of sandbanks in the river of beauty, a couple of litters 
for Rati. Her loins were Kama’s own city, of which the moat was her 
girdle. 

797. Kama, when disturbed by the fire of Siva’s wrath, had plunged into the 

eddies of the pool of her navel, and was traceable there by the smoky 
streak of its line of hairs. 

798. Because of the buds of rays from her brilliant fiearl-necklace her breasts 

had become like a pair of ruddy geese having sprouts of young lotus- 
stalks stuck in their mouths. 

799. Her arms, graceful as creepers on the sandal-tree of youth, were adorned 

with snakes consisting of rays from the sapphires of the bracelets on 
her upper and lower arms. 

800. By the beauties of her lips the sylvan line of leaf-buds created, as it w«.re, 

by Spring, Kama's young son, became dusky. 

801. The crowd of her ogling glances, coming under the sunshade of her 

brow high above the clear-cut upright rod of her nose, attained the 
nature of unboundedly generous givers of lotuses. 
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80S. She bofe a line of cub like n row of beea on the lotiu of her fkee. 
Seeing her« who we* like n enlogj on the king Good Fortune presented 
Kjr Kime, 

803. Le became engrowed in her, having hu eyes staring with wonder, speedily 
stifled to troubling by Kima in hu new incarnation. 


▼Mu vn. 



CHAPTER XCI 


168g. Kin^ Trivikramaaena and the Mendiamt 

T hen the brave King Trivikramasena went bock 
once more to the Hmiapd tree, and takii^ the Vetftla 
from it, carried him off on his shoulder. And when 
he had set out, the Vetfila said to him, from his perch on his 
shoulder: “ Listen, King; to cheer your toil, I will tell you 
the following tale. 


1636 (17). The Beautiful VnmSdinl ^ 

There was a city of the name * of Kanakapura situated 
on the bank of the Ganges, in which the bounds of virtue 
were never transgressed, and which was inaccessible to the 
demon Kali. In it there was a king rightly named Yatfo* 
dhana, who, like a rocky coast, protected the earth against 
the sea of calamity. When Destiny framed him, she seoned 
to blend together the moon and the sun, for although he 
delighted the world, the heat of his valour was scorching, 
and the circle of his territory never waned. This king was 
unskilled* in slandering his neighbour, but skUled in the 
meaning of the Sftstras, he showed poverty in crime, not in 
treasure and military force. His subjects sang of him as 
one afraid only of sin, covetous only of glory, averse to the 
wives of others, all compact of valour, generosity and love. 

In that capital of that sovereign there was a great 
merchant, and he had an unmarried daughter, named 
Unmadinl. ‘ Whoever there beheld her was at once driven 
mad by the wealth of her beauty, which was enou^ to be¬ 
wilder even the God of Love himself. And when she attained 
womanhood, her politic father, the merchant, went to King 

* See the Appendii, pp, 8il-S44.— 

* The Sanskrit College MS. reads prii|f fiir sJ s m l 

> The Sanskrit Qdlege MSL gifcs for sMwMyy: 
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YaAxlhaiia» and said to him: **King, I have a daughter 
to give in mairiage, who is the pearl of the three worlds; I 
dait« not give her away to anyone else, without informing 
your Majesty. For to your Majesty belong all the jewds on 
the whole earth, so do me the favour of accepting or rejecting 
her.” 

When the king heard this report from the merchant, he 
sent off, with due politeness, his own Brahmans, to see 
whether she had auspicious marks or not. The Brfthmans 
went and saw that matchless beauty of the three worlds, 
and were at once troubled and amaz^; but when they had 
recovered their self-control they reflected : “ If the king gets 
hold of this maiden the kin^om will be ruined, for his ' 
mind will be thrown oil its balance by her, and he will not 
regard his kingdom; so we must not tdl the king that she 
possesses auspicious marks.” When they had deliberated 
to this effect,' they went to the king, and said falsely to 
him : “She has inauspicious marks.” Accordingly the king 
declined to take that merchant's daughter as his wife. 

Then, by the king's orders, the merchant, the father of the 
maiden Unmadini, gave her in marriage to the commander of 
the king's forces, named Baladhara. And she lived happily 
with her husband in his house, but she thought that she had 
been dishonoured by the king's abandoning her on account 
of her supposed inauspicious marks. 

And as time went on, the lion of spring came to that 
place, slaying the elephant of winter, iJiat, with flowering 
jasmine creepers for tusks, had ravaged the thick-clustering 
lotuses. And it sported in the wood, with luxuriant clusters 
of flowers for mane, and with mango buds for claws. At that 
season King Ya^odhana, mounted on an elephant, went out 
to see the high festival of spring in that city of his. And then 
a warning drum was beaten, to give notice to all matrons 
to retire, as it was apprehended that tiie sight of his beauty 
might prove their ruin. 

When Unmfldini heard that drum, she showed herself to 
the king on the roof of her palace, to revenge the insult he 
had offered her by refusing her. And when the king saw 
' Tlie Sunluit Colkge MS. givei mmkaku for maiUrmf. 
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her, looking like a flame shooting up from the fire of love, 
when fanned by spring and the winds from the ]M[alaya 
mountain, he was sorely troubled. And gazing f/n - her 
beauty, that pierced de^ into his heart, like a victorious 
dart of Kfima, he immediately swooned. His servants 
managed to bring him round, and when he had entered his 
palace he found out from them, by questioning them, that 
this was the very beauty who had been formerly^ offered to 
him, and whom he had rejected. Then the king banished 
from his realm those who reported that she had inauspicious 
marks, and thought on her with longing, night after night; 
saying to himself: **Ah ! how dull of soul and shameless is 
the moon, that he continues to rise, while her spotless face 
is there, a feast to the eyes of the world! ” Thinking thus 
in his heart, the king, being slowly wasted by the smoulder¬ 
ing fire of love, pined away day by day. But through 
shame he concealed the cause of his grief, and with difficulty 
was he induced to tell it to his confidential servants, who 
were led by external signs to question him. Then they said: 
“ Why fret yourself ? IVhy do you not take her to yourself, 
as she is at your command ? ” But the righteous sovereign 
would not consent to follow their advice. 

Then Baladhara, the commander-in-chief, heard the 
tidings, and, being truly devoted to him, he came and flung 
himself at the feet of his sovereign, and made the following 
petition to him: “ King, you should look upon this female 
slave as your slave girl, not as the wife of another; and I 
bestow her freely upon you, so deign to accept my wife. Or 
I will abandon her in the temple here; then. King, there 
will be no sin in your takifig her to yourself, as there might 
be if she were a matron.*' When the commander-in-chief 
persistently entreated the king to this effect, the king 
answered him, with inward wrath : “ How could I, being a 
king, do such an unrighteous deed ? If I desert the path 
of right, who will remain loyal to his duty ? And how can 
you, though devoted to me, urge me to commit a crime, which 
will bring momentary pleasure,^ bui: cause great misery in the 

^ DMkatakef the reading of Brockhans* edition, is obTiouslj a misprint 
for tMUnaket which 1 find in the Sanskrit Coll^^ MS. 
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next world ? And if you desert your lawful wife I shall not 
allow your crime to go unpunished, for who in my position 
could iolmite such an outrage on morality ? So death is for 
me the best course.’* With these words the king vetoed 
the proposal of the commander-in-chief, for men of noble 
character lose their lives sooner than abandon the path of 
virtue. And in the same way the resolute-minded monarch 
rejected tk*‘ petition of his citizens, and of the country people, 
who assembled, and entreated him to the same effect. 

Accordingly, the king’s body was gradually consumed 
by the fire of the grievous fever of love, and only his name 
and fame remained.* But the commander-in-chief could 
not bear the thought that the king’s death had been brought 
about in tins way, so he entered the fire; .for the actions of 
devoted followers are inexplicable.* 


1630. King Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

When the Vet^a, sitting on the shoulder of King Trivi¬ 
kramasena, had told this wonderful tale, he again said to 
him : “ So tell me. King, which of these two was superior in 
loyalty, the general or the king; and remember, the pnevious 
condition still holds.” When the VetlUa said this, the king 
broke silence, and answered him: “ Of these two the king 
was superior in loyalty.” When the Vet&la heard this, he 
said to him reproachfully: “ Tell me^ King, how can you 
make out that the general was not his superior? For, 
though he knew the charm of his wife’s society by long 
familiarity, he offered such a fascinating woman to the king 
out of love for him ; and when the king was dead he burnt 
himself; but the king refused the offer of his wife without 
knowing anything about her.” 

When the Vet&la said this to the king, the latter laughed, 
and said: “ Admitting the truth of this, what is there as¬ 
tonishing in the fact that the commander-in-chief, a man of 

* May we compare thii kin^ to Daphnia, who rhv atirw vuepAv Iptdra, 
Koi riXos Sin>* lutpas ? 

* Cf. the behaviour of the followers of the Emperor Otho, who threw 
themselves on ufs pyre, after he had killed himself in his tent. 
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good family, acted thus for his master’s sake, out of regard 
for him ? For servants are bound to preserve their masters 
even by the sacrifice of their lives. But kings are iuflj.ted 
with arrogance, uncontrollable as elephants, and whra bent 
on rajoyment they snap as under the chain of the moral law. 
For i^eir minds are overweening, and aU discernment is 
washed out of them when the waters of inauguration are 
poured over them, and is, as it were, swept away by the 
flood. And the breeze of the waving chowr?.a fans away 
the atoms of the sense of scripture taught them by old 
men, as it fans a\ray flies and mosquitoes. And the royal 
umluella keeps off from them the rays of truth, as well as 
the rays of the sun; and their eyes, smitten by the gale of 
prosperity, do not see the right path. And co even kings 
that have conquered the world, like Nahusha and others, have 
had their minds bewildered by Mara, and have been brought 
into calamity. But this king, though his umbrella was para¬ 
mount in the earth, was not fascinated by UnmadinI, fickle 
as the Goddess of Fortune; indeed, sooner than set his foot 
on the wrong path, he renounced his life altc^ther; therefore 
him I consider the more self-controlled of the two.” 

When the Vetala heard this speech of the king’s, he again 
rapidly quitted his shoulder by the might of his delusive 
power, and returned to his own place; and the king followed 
him swiftly, as before, to recover him: for how can great 
men leave off in the middle of an enterprise which they have 
begun, even though it be very difficult ? 
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1680 . JTtn^ THvikramasena and the Mendiecmi 

T ^HF<N in that cemetery, full of flames of funeral 
P 3 rre 8 , as of demons, flesh-devouring, with lolling 
tongues of fire, the undaunted King Trivikramasena 
went back that same night to the Hniiapd tree. 

And there he unexpectedly saw many corpses of simUar 
appearance hanging upon the tree, and they all seemed to 
be possessea by VeUUas. The king said to himself: “ Ah I 
what is the meaning of this ? Is this deluding Vet&la doing 
this now in order to waste time ? For 1 do not know which 
of these many corpses here I ought to take. If this night 
shaU pass away without my accomplishing my object I will 
enter the fire, I will not put up with disgrace.*’ But the 
Vetfila discovered the king’s intention, and pleased with his 
courage he withdrew that delusion. Then the king beheld 
only (me Vetala on the tree in the corpse of a man, and he 
took it down, and put it on his shoulder, and once more 
started off with it. And as he trudged along, the Vetftla 
again said to him: “ King, your fortitude is wonderful; so 
listen to this my tale. 


.68g (18). The Brdhman's Son uiho failed to acquire the 

Magic Power ^ 

There is a city called Ujjaymi, inferior only to Bhogavati 
and Amaiftvati, which Siva, who was won by the toilsome 
asceticism of Gauri, being in love with the matchless pre- 
eminmce of its excdlenc^ himself sdected as his habitation. 
It is full of various enjoyments, to be attained only by dis¬ 
tinguished wdl-doing; in that city stiffness and hardness 
is seen only in the bosoms of the ladies,* curvature only in 

^ See Appendix, pp. S44449.—■.>.». 

* See VoL 1, pi. SOrP, Sin.— M.H.r 
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their eyebrows,’ and fickleness only in their rolling ^es; 
darkness only in the nights; crookedness only in the am¬ 
biguous phrases of poets; madness only in elqphants; and 
coldness only in perils, sandalwood juice and the moon. 

In that city there was a learned Brahman, named Deva- 
svSmin, who had offered many sacrifices, and possessed great 
wealth, and who was highly honoured by the king, whose 
name was Chandraprabha. In time there was bom to that 
Brahman a son, named Chandrasvamin, and though he 
had studied the sciences, was, when he grew up, exclusively 
devoted to the vice of gambling.* Now once on a time that 
Brfihman’s son, Chandrasvamin, entered a great gambling- 
hall to gamble. Calamities seemed to be continually watch¬ 
ing that hall with tumbling dice for rolling eyes, like the 
black antelope in colour, and saying to themselves : “ Whom 
shall we seize on here ? ” And the hall, full of the noise of 
the altercations of gamblers, seemed to utter this cry : “ Who 
is there whose wealth I could not take away ? I could im¬ 
poverish even Kuvera, the lord of Alaka.” Then he entered 
the hall, and playing dice with gamblers, he lost his clothes 
and all, and then he lost borrowed mon^ in addition. And 
when he was called upon to pay that impossible sum, he 
could not do it, so the keeper of the gambling-hidl seized 
him and beat him with stit^.* And that Brahman’s son, 
when beaten with sticks all over his body, made himself 
motionless as a stone, and to all appearance dead, and 
remained in that state. 

When he had remained there in that condition for two 
or three days, the proprietor of the gambling establishment 
got angry, and said, in the gambling-hall, to the gamblers 
who frequented it: “ This fellow has bqgun to try on the 
petrifaction dodge, so take the spiritless wretch and throw 
him into some blind well; but 1 will give you the money.” 

* Bkanga also means defeat. 

* This vice was prevalent even in the Vedic age. See Zimmer, AU- 
Indiaehet Leben, pp. SSS-S87; Muir’s fi iaw s l n l TeaU, vol. v, pp. 4S5-48u. It 
is well known that the p!ot of the MskSb'iMrsla priacipdly turns on this 
vice.——See Ocean, Vol. II, pp. SSls>, SSSn.— 

* Compare the conduct of Mlthma in the IfyiMUata/Sta. For the 
penniless state of the gambler see p. l95,aadGaal,Mindkn der Jil^owr«n,p. S. 
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When the proprietor said this to the gamblers they took 
up Ch’uidrasvftmin, and carried him to a distant wood, to look 
for a w^l. There an old gambler said to the others: “ This 
feUow is all but dead; so what is the good of throwing him 
into a well now ? So let us leave him here, and say that we 
left him in a well.’* All approved his speech, and agreed to 
do as he recommended. 

Then the gamblers left Chandrasvamin there and went 
their ways, aiiJ he rose up and entered an empty temple of 
Siva that stood near. There he recovered his strength a little, 
and reflected in his grief: “ Alas! being over-confiding, I 
have been robbed by these gamblers by downright cheating, 
so where ean 1 go in this condition, naked, cudgelled and 
begrimed with dust ? What would my father,.my relations 
or my friends say of me, if they saw me ? So I will remain 
here for the present, and at night I will go out, and see how 
I can make ahiffc to get food, to satisfy my hunger.” While 
he was going through these reflections, in hunger and naked¬ 
ness, the sun abated his heat, and abandoned his garment the 
sky, and went to tlie mountain of setting. 

Thereupon there came there a PaSupata ascetic, with his 
body smestred with ashes, with matted hair and a trident, 
looking like a second Siva. When he saw Chandrasvanu 
he said to him : “ Who are you ? ” Thereupon Chandn 
svamin told him his story, and bowed before him, and the 
hermit, when he heard it, said to him: “ You have arrived 
at my hermitage, as an unexpected guest, exhausted mth 
hunger; so rise up, bathe and take a portion of the food 
I have obtained by begging.” When the hermit said this 
to Chandrasvamin he answered: ” Reverend sir, I am a 
BrShman; how can I eat a part of your alms ? ” 

When the hospitable hermit, who possessed magic powers, 
heard that, he enter^ httbut, and called to mind the science 
which produced desires, and the teience ap¬ 

peared to him whenip^||ed it to mind, and said: “ What 
shall I do for you ? ’^jjj^d he gave it this order: '* Provide 
entertainment for this guest.” The science answered r ” I 
will.” And then ChandrasvSmin beheld a goMen city rii^ 
up, with a garden attached to it, and full of female attendants. 
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And those females came out of that city, and approached 
the astonished Chandrasvamin, and said to him: **Rise 
up, good sir; come, eat and forget your fatigue.** Alien 
they took him inside, and made him bathe, and anointed 
him; and they put splendid garments on him, and took 
him to another magnificent dwelling. And there the young 
man beheld a young woman who seemed their chief, who was 
beautiful in all her limbs, and appeared to have been made 
by the Creator out of curiosity to see what he could do. 
She rose up, eager to welcome him, and made him sit 
beside her on her throne; and he partook with her of heavenly 
food, and ate with much delight betel-nut, flavoured with 
five fruits. 

And next morning he woke up, and saw only that temple 
of Siva there, and neither that city, nor that heavenly lady, 
nor her attendants. Then the hermit came out of the hut, 
smiling, and asked him how he had enjoyed himself in the 
night, and the discreet Chandrasvamin, in his despondency, 
said to the hermit: “ By your favour, reverend sir, I spent 
the night happily enough ; but now, without that heavenly 
lady, my life^ill depart.’* When the hermit heard that, 
being •kind-hearted, he laughed and said to him : “ Remain 
here; you shall have exactly the same experiences this 
night also.** When the hermit said this, Chandrasvamin 
consented to stay, and by the favour of the hermit he was 
provided, by the same means, with the same enjoyments 
pvery night. 

And at last he understood that this was all produced by 
magic science, so, one day, impelled by destiny, be coaxed 
that mighty hermit and said to him : ** If, reverend sir, you 
really take pity on me, who have fled to you for protection, 
bestow on me that science, whose power is so great.*’ When 
he urged this request persistently^^^hermit said to him: 
“ You cannot attain tijna-science is attained under 

the water, and w||3a"tftjS aspirant j|ypli^ering spells under 
the water, the^scienaa .creates delusions to bewilder him, so 
that he does not atlaiii success. For there he sees himself 
bom again, and a boy, and then a youth, and then a young 
man, and married, a^ then he supposes that he has a scm. 
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And he is falsely deluded, supposing that one person is his 
friend and another his enemy, and he does not remember 
this birth, nor that he is engaged in a magic rite for acquir¬ 
ing science. But whoever, when he seems to have reaped 
twenty-four years, is recalled to consciousness by the science 
of his instructor, and, being firm of soul, remembers his real 
life, and knows that all he supposes himself to experience is 
the effect of illusion, and though he is under the influence 
of it enters tnr lire, attains the science, and rising from the 
water sees the real truth. But if the science is not attained 
l>y the pupil on whom it is bestowed, it is lost to the teacher 
also, on account of its having been communicated to an unfit 
person. You can attain all the results you desire by my 
possession oi Lhe science; why do you show this persistence ? 
Take care that my power is not lost, and that your, enjoyment 
is not lost also.'’ 

Though tlie hermit said this, Chandrasvamin persisted in 
saying to him : “ I shall be able to do all that is required ‘; 
do not be anxious about that.” Then the hermit consented 
to give him the science. What will not good men do for the 
sake of those that implore their aid ? Then the Pk^upata 
ascetic went to the bank of the river, and said to him : ** My 
son, when, in repeating this charm, you behold that illusion, 
I will recall you to consciousness by my magic power, and 
you must enter the fire which you will sec in your illusion. 
For I shall remain here all the time on the bank of the river 
to help you.” When that prince of ascetics had said this, 
being himself pure, he duly communicated that charm to 
Chandrasvamin, who was purified and had rinsed his mouth 
with w'ater. 

Then Chandrasvamin bowed low' before his teacher, and 
plunged boldly into the river, while he remained on the 
bank. And while he was repeating over that charm in 
the water, he was at once bewildered by its deluding 
power, and cheated into forgetting the whole of that birth. 
And ne imagined himself to be born in his own person in 
another town, as the' son of a certain Brfihman, and he 
slowly grew up. And in his fancy he was invested with the 
^' I read loibAySMi, with the Sanikrit College MS. 
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Br&hmanical thread, and studied'the prescribe sciences, and 
married a wife, and was absorbed in the joys and sorrows of 
married life, and in course of time had a son bom to nim, 
and he remained in that town engaged in various pursuits, 
enslaved by love for his son, devoted to his wife, with his 
paints and relations. 

While he was thus living through in his fancy a life other 
than his real one, the hermit, his teacher, employed the 
charm whose office it was to rouse him at the proper season. 
He was suddenly awakened from his reverie by the employ¬ 
ment of that charm, and recollected himself and that hermit, 
and became aware that all that he was apparently going 
through was magic illusion, and he became eager to enter 
the fire, in order to gain the fruit which was t,u oe attained 
by the charm; but he was surrounded by his elders, friends, 
superiors and relations^ who all tried to prevent him. Still, 
though they used all kinds of arguments to dissuade him, 
being desirous of heavenly enjoyment, he went with his 
relations to the bank of the river, on which a pyre was pre¬ 
pared. .There he s^w his aged parents and his wife ready 
to die with grief, and his young children crying; and in his 
bewilderment he said to himself: Alas I my relations will 
all die if I enter the fire, and 1 do not know if that promise 
of my teacher’s is true or not. So shall I enter the fire ? Or 
shall I not enter it? After all, how can that promise of 
my teacher’s be false, as it is so precisely in accordance with 
all that has taken< place ? So, I will gladly enter the fire.” 
When the Brahman Chandrasvamin had gone through these 
Teflections, he entered the fire. 

And to his astonishment the fire felt as cool to him as 
snow. Then he rose up ftom the water of the river, the 
delusion having come to an end, and went to the bank. 
There he saw his teaclier on the bank, and he prostrated 
himself at his feet, and when his teacher question^ him, he 
told him all his experiences, ending with the cool feel of the 
fire. Then his teacher said to him: ” My son, I am afraid you 
have made some mistake in this incantation, otherwise how 
can the fire have become cool to you? This phenomenon 
in the process of acquiring this science .is unprecedented.” 
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When Chandrasv&min heard this remark of the teacher’s 
he answered: ** Reverend sir, I am sure that 1 made no 
misisKe.** 

Then the teacher, in order to know for certain, called 
to mind that science, and it did not present itself to him or 
his pupil. So, as both of them had lost the science^ they; left 
that place despondent. \ 

168g. King Trivikramaaena and the Mendicant 

When the Vet&la had told this story, he once more put 
a question to King Trivikramasena, after mentioning the 
same condition as before: ** King, resolve this doubt of 
mine; tell why was the science lost to both of them, 
though the incantation was performed in the presmbed 
way ? ’* When the brave king heard this speech qf the 
Vet&la’s he gave him this answer: 1 know, lord of i^iagic, 

you are bent on wasting my time here; < still I will answer. 
A man cannot obtain success, even by peifoimiqg coiiectly 
a difficult ceremony, unless his mind is firm, and abides in 
spotless courage, unhesitating and pure from wavering. But 
in that business the mind of that spiritless youpg Brflhman 
wavered, even when roused by his teacher,^ so his cfiann 
did not attain success, and his teacher lost his mastery over 
the charm, because he had bestowed it on an undeserving 
aspirant.” ^ 

When the king had said this, the mighty Vetftla igain 
left his shoulder and went back invisible to his own ^^ace, 
and the king went back to fetch him as before. l 

1 Prabodhjfa ihonld, I think, be prabM ^ . | 
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liBSc. King Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

T hen King Trivikramasena again went and took 
the Vct^a from the iimsapa tree, otiiI putting him 
on his shoulder set out with him; and as he was 
returning from the tree, the Vetala once more said to him*: 
** Listen, King. I will tell you a delightful tale.^ 

1630 (19). The Thief s Son * 

There is a city named Vakrolaka, equal to the city of the 
gods; in it there dwelt a king named Suryaprabha, equal 
to Indra. He, like Vishnu, rescued this earth, and bore it a 
long time on his arm, gladdening all men by his frame ever 
ready to bear their burdens.* In the realm of that king 
tears were produced only by contact with smoke; there was 
no talk of death except in the case of the living death of 
starved lovers, and the only fines were the fine gold sticks 
in the hands of his warders. He was rich in all manner of 
wealth, and he had only one source of grief—namely, that, 
though he had many wives, no son was bom to him. 

Now, at this point of the story, there was a merchant, 
of the name of Dhanap^a, in the great city of Tamraliptl, 
the wealthiest of the wealthy. And he had bom to him one 
daughter only, and her name was Dhanavati, who was shown 
by her beauty to be a VidySdhari fallen by a curse. When she 
grew up to womanhood, the merchant died; and his relations 
seized his property, as tlie king did not interfere to protect it.^ 

* See Appendix, pp. 849, 850.— n.m.p. 

* It slfo menns, in the case of Vishnu, " by his incarnation in the form 
of a boar.” 

* Both the D. text and also the corresponding passage in Kshemendra 
read the contrary to the B. text—namely, that it was his relations, biicked 
£y ike jiag, who tried to seise the wife’s inheritance. ScfC Speyer, op. cii.t 
p. 1S6. —N.M.P. 
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llien the wife of that merchant, who was named Hinun- 
yavati, took her own jewels and ornaments, whidb she 
hao .caiefuUy concealed, and left her house secretly at the 
beginning of the n^t, with her dauig^ter Dhanavatl, and 
fled, to escape from her husband's relations. And with 
difiBculty did she get outside the town, leaning upon the 
hand of her daughter, for ^thout hcf the darkness of 
night, and withjin her the darkness of grief. And as she went 
along in tihe.thkik darkness outside the town, it chanced, so 
fate would have H, that she ran her shoulder against a thief 
knpaled on a stake, whom she did not see. He was still 
alive, and his pain being aggravated by the blow he received 
from her shoulder, he said : ** Alas! who has rubbed salt 
into my wounds ? ’* The merchant's wife, then and Aere 
said to him: “ Who are you ? ” He answereii her: “ I am 
a detected thief impaled her^* and though I am impaled, 
my breath has not yet left my body, wicked man that I am. 
So tell me, lady, who you are and whither you are going in 
this manner.’*^ When the merchant’s wife heard this, she 
told him her story; and at that moment the eastern quarter 
adorned her face with the outshining moon, as with a beauty- 
patch. 

Then, all the horizon being lighted up, the thief saw the 
merchant’s daughter, the - maiden Dhanavai^ and said to 
her mother: “ Listen to one request of mine: 1 will give 
you a thousand pieces of gold; come, give m>e this maiden 
daughter of yours to wife.” She laughed, and saul: “ What 
do you want with her ? ” Then the thief replied: “ 1 am 
now as good as dead, and I have no son; and you know, a 
sonless man does not inherit the worlds of bliss. But, if you 
agree to my proposal, whatever son she may give birth to 

my appointment, whoever may be his fa^er, will be the 
issue raised up to me. Ibis is the reason why I ask for 
her, but do you aecMmdvh that desire of mine.’* When the 
merehant’s widow,liehrd this, she consented to it out of 
avarice. And. she farou^t water from somewhere or other, 
and poured ft'oil the hand of that thief, and said: ** I give 
you thii.fiqr maiden daughter in marriage.” 

Thoe is pnbtbhr • psa ia 
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He then gave to her daughter the command aforesaid, 
and then said to the merchant’s widow: “ Go and dig at the 
foot of this banyan-tree, and take the gold you find th jre; 
and when I am dead, have my body burned with the usual 
ceremonies, and throw my bones into some sacred water, 
and go with your daughter to the city of Vakrolaka. There 
the people are made happy by good government under King 
Sfiryaprabha, and you will be able to live as you like, free 
from anxiety, as you will not be persecuted.’” When the 
thief had said this, being thirsty he drank some water which 
she brought; and his life came to an end, spent with the 
torture of impalement. 

Then the merchant’s widow went and took the gold 
from the foot of the banyan-tree, and went secretly with 
her daughter to the house of a friend of her husband’s ; and 
while she was there, she managed to get that thiefs body 
duly burned, and had his bones thrown into sacred water, 
and all the other rites performed. And the next day she took 
that concealed wealth and went off with her daughter, and 
traveling along reached in course of time that city Vakrolaka. 
There she bought a house from a great merchant named 
Vasudatta, and lived in it with her daughter, Dhanavatl. 

Now at that time there lived in that city a teacher of 
the name of Vishpusv&min. And he had a pupil, a veiy 
handsome Brfthman, of the name of Mana^vftmin. And 
he, though he was of high birth, and well educated, was so 
enslaved by the passions of youth that he fell in love with 
a courtesan of the name of Hamsavall. But she demanded a 
fee of five hundred gold dindrs, and he did not possess this 
sum, so he was in a state of perpetual despondency. 

And one day that merchant’s daughter, Dhanavati, saw 
him from the top of her palace, such as I have ^escribed, 
with attenuated but hendsome frame. Her heart was cap¬ 
tivated by his beauty; so she called to mind the injunction 
of that thief l^er husband, and artfully said to her mother, 
who was near her: “ Mother, behold the beauty and yputh 
of this young Br&kman, how charming they are, raining 
nectar into the eyes of the whcde world.” When that mer¬ 
chant’s widow heard this, she saw that her daughter was in 
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love with the young Br^man, and she thought thus in her 
nrnd: “ My daughter is bound by the orders of her husband 
to cuobse some man, in order to raise up issue to her husband, 
so why should she not invite this one ? ’* When she had 
gone through these reflections, she entrusted her wish to a 
confidential maid, and sent her to bring the Brfihman for her 
daughter. 

The m?\id went and took that Brahman aside, and com> 
municated her mistress’s wish to him, and that young and 
dissolute Brahman said to her : “ If they will give me five 
hundred gold dinars for Hamsavali, I will go there for one 
night.” When he said this to the maid, she went and com¬ 
municated it to the merchant’s widow, and she sent the 
money to him by her hand. When ManahsvSmin had re¬ 
ceived the money, he went with the maid to the private 
apartments of the widow’s daughter, Dhanavatl, who had 
been made over to him. Then he saw that expectant fair 
one, the ornament of the earth, as the partridge beholds the 
moonlight, and rejoiced; and after passing tlie night there, 
he went away secretly next morning. 

And DhanavaU, the merchant’s daughter, became preg¬ 
nant by him, and in due time she brought forth a son, whose 
auspicious marks foreshadowed his lofty destiny. She and 
her mother were much pleased at the birth of a son; and 
then Siva manifested himself to them in a dream by night, 
and said to them: ** Take this boy, as he lies in his cradle, 
and leave him, with a thousand gold pieces, early in the 
morning, at the door of King Suryaprabha. In this way al. 
will turn out well.” The merchant’s widow and the mer¬ 
chant’s daughter, having received this command from Siva, 
woke up, and told one another their dream. And relying 
upon the god, they took the boy and the gold, and laid them 
together at the gate of King Stiryapr&bha’s palace.* 

* So in the legend of Pope Gregory the child is exposed with a sum of 
gold at ita head, ,and a sum of silver at its feet {Enf^ith Getta, edited by 
Herrtage, No. hti). The stoiy will also be found in Simrock’s Deuiteke VoUt$- 
bSekerf vol. xi; here we have the gold and silver, as in the Getta. See also 
No. 85 in Gonaenbaeh's SkUiamuke MarcieHf with Dr Kbhler’s notes. C/. 
Nos. v and vi in Irym and Soein's ^riteke Mdrchea for stories of exposed* 
children who attain wealth and power. In folk-tales the *• exposed child " is 
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In the meanwhile Siva thus commanded in a dream King 
Sliryaprabha, who was tormented with anxiety to obtain 
a son : “ Rise up. King, somebody has placed at the gate of 
your palace a handsome child and some gold, take him as 
he lies in his cradle.’* When Siva had said this to the king, 
he woke up in the morning, and at that moment the warders 
came in and told him the same, and so he went out him¬ 
self, and seeing at the gate of the palace that boy with a 
heap of gold, and observing that he was of ausiucious appear¬ 
ance, liaving his hands and feet marked with the line, the 
umbrella, the banner and other marks, he said, “Siva has 
given me a suitable child,** and he himself took him up in 
his arms, and went into the palace with him. And he made 
a feast, and gave away an incalculable amount-of wealth, so 
that only the worrl “ }>oor '* Avas without its proper wealth 
of signification. .\n(l King Suiy'aprabha spent twelve days in 
music, and dancing, and other amusements, and then he gave 
that son the name of Cbandraprabha. ^ 

And gradually Prince Cbandraprabha increased in stature 
as well as in exc‘cllcnt character, delighting his dependents 
by both. And in course of time he grew up, and became 
capable of bearing the weight of the earth, winning over the 
subjects b}' bis courage, his gcncrosit}’', his learning and 
other aceomplisliments. And his father. King Sflryaprabha, 
seeing that he possessed these qualities, ajqwinted him his 
successor in the kingdom, and being an old man, and having 
accomplished all his ends in life, he vrent to Vaiiipasi. And 
while that son of his, distinguished for policy, was ruling the 
earth, he abandoned his body at Yarana^, in the performance 
of severe asceticism. 

And that pious King Cbandraprabha, hearing of the 
death of his father, lamented for him, and performed the 
usual ceremonies, and then said to hi^tministerf: How can 
I ever pay my debtito^biyfatiier ? However I Ivill make cme 
recompense to him with my own hand. - 1 will take his bones 

usuallj set adrift on a river by jealoas relations, and anliacqiiCBtff riset to gnat 
prasperity. For this widely epre^ Mod/' sec Cheavin, spi a 95 <( oof., 

and Cowiuin," Le Lnit de la M5rb et le Gifire Floltant,** Atadw Mfcrifner 
pp. 199-S65.— N.N.r. 
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and duly fling them into the Ganges, and I will go to Gayfi, 
a.M offer an obsequial cake to all the ancestors, and I will 
diligently perform a pilgrimage to all sacred waters, as far as 
the eastern sea.” When the king said this, his ministers 
said to him: ” Your Majesty, kings ought never to do these 
things, for sovereignty has many weak points, and cannot 
subsist a moment without being upheld. So you must pay 
this debt to your father by the instrumentality of another. 
What visiting of holy waters, other than the doing of your 
duty, is incumbent upon you ? Kings, who are ever carefully 
guarded, have nothing to do with pilgrimage, which is ex¬ 
posed to many dangers.” When King Chandraprabha heard 
this speech of his ministers he answered^ them: “Away 
with doubts and hesitations! 1 must certainly go for my 
father’s sake; and I must visit the sacred waters while I 
am young and strong enough. Wlio knows what will take 
place hereafter, for the body perishes in a moment ? And you 
must guard my kingdom until I return.” When the ministers 
heard this resolve of the king’s they remained silent. So the 
king got ready all the requisites for the journey. 

Then, on an auspicious day, the king bathed, made offerings 
to the hre, gave complimentary presents to Brahmaqs, and 
ascended a chariot to w'hich the horses were yoked, subdued 
in spirit and wearing the dress of an ascetic,^ and started 
on his pilgrimage. With difficulty did he induce the feudal 
chiefs, the RajpUts, the citizens and the country people, who 
followed him as far as the frontier, to return, much against 
their will; and so, throwing the burden of his realm upon 
his ministers, Kii^ Chandraprabha set out in the company of 
his private chaplain, attended by Brahmans in chariots. He 
was diverted by beholding various garbs, and hearing various 
languages, and by the other distractions of travel; and so, 
seeing on his way all kinds of countiies, in course of time he 
reached the Ganges. And he gazed upon that river, which 
seemed with the ridges of its waves to be making a ladder 
for mortals to ascend into heaven by; and which might be 
said to imitate Ambikft, since it sprang from the mountain 

* I retd with the Sanskrit College MS. pngfhtalt for The latter 

rfoding, howertr, gives a foir MMids. Ih $t. 67 1 read liri^a^. 
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Himavat, and playfully pulled in its course the hair of Siva, 
and was worshipped by the divine Rishis and the Ganas. ^o 
he descended from his chariot, and bathed in that river, and 
threw into it, in accordance w'ith pious custom, the bones of 
King SCLryaprabha. 

And after he had given gifts, and performed the iraddha,^ 
he ascended the chariot, and set out, and in course of time 
reached Prayaga,* celebrated by Rishis, where th** meeting 
streams of the Ganges and Yamuna gleam for the welfare of 
men, like the line of fhime and the line of smoke of the sacri¬ 
ficial butter blending together. There King Chandraprabha 
fasted, and performed, with various pious actions, such as 
bathing, distribution of wealth, and so on, the solemn cere¬ 
mony of the Sraddha, and then he went on to Varanasi, which 
seemed by the silken banners of its temples, tossed up and 
down by gusts of wind, to cry out from afar: ** Come and 
attain salvation.’* 

In that city he fasted for three days, and then worshipped 
Siva with various meat-offerings, as became his own rank, 
and then set out for Gaya. As he travelled through the 
woods, the trees, which were bent down by the weight of their 
fruit, and in which the birds were sweetly singing, seemed at 
every step to be bowing before him and praising him at the 
same time; and the winds, throwing about the woodland 
powers, seemed to honour him with {losies. And so he 
crossed the forest districts and reached the sacred hill of 
Gaya.* And there he duly performed a iraddha, in which he 

' See Vol. 1, p. 56fi'.—N.M.P. 

^ The modem Allehabad. See Vol. II,p. llOn^, and Vol, IV, p. l66nK 
-N.II.P. 

* Literally, ** head of Gaya.” When GaySsura was engaged in devotion 
on the hill Kolahal, about thirty miles from Gaya, BrahmA and the other gods 
came to him, and asked him what object he had in view. He said that his 
wish was that his body might become the holiest thing in the world, so that 
all who touched it might at once obtain salvation. The request was granted. 
But Yama complained to BrahmA that no one now came to hell, so that his 
position had become a sinecure. Thereupon BrahmA, after taking counsel 
with the other gods, went to GayAsura, am* asked him to give his body for 
a place on which to perform a sacrifice. He consented. Then BrahmA per¬ 
formed his sacrifice on the body of GayAsura, placed several gods on it, and 
made it immovable. His body now lies with its head towards the north and 
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bestowed many gifts on Bifthmans, and then he entered the 
H >ly Wood. And while he was offering the sacrificial cake 
to his father in the well of Gayfi there rose out of it three 
human hands to take the cake. When the king saw this, he 
was bewildered, and said toPhis own Brahmans : “ What does 
this mean- ? Into which hand am I to put the cake ? ” They 
said to him: “ King, this hand, in which an iron spike is seen, 
is certainly the hand of a thief; and this second hand, which 
holds a coland<”r,' is the hand of a Brahman ; and this third 
hand, which has a ring and the auspicious marks, is the hand 
of a king. So we do not know into which hand the sacrificial 
cake is to be put, or what it all means.” When the Brahmans 
said this to the king, he was unable to arrive at any certain 
decision. 

'68g. King Trivikramasena and the Mendicat- 

When the Vetala, on the shoulder of the king, had told 
this w'onderful tale, he said to King Trivikramasena : *' Now 
into whose hand should the cake have been put ? Let your 

its feet towards the south. It is therefore called Gayiikshetra. The area of 
Gayitkshetra is ten square miles. The interior part of Gayiikshetra, about 
two square miles in extent, is called Gaya^ra^, or the head of Gayi. A more 
usual form appears to be Gaya^irah, the head of the Asura Gaya. It is a little 
south-west of Bishnu Pad. The pilgrims offer pqi^iw there. The principal 
part of Gaya&irah is called Gayamukha. SrSddkat are performed there. 
Dharmaranya, which I have translated “ Holy Wood,*’ is a place in the east 
of Bodh Gaya, where Dharmariga performeil a sacrifice. Gayakfipa, or the 
well of Gaya, is in the south-west of Gaya^irah. Here pi^dtu are offered to 
ancestors who have been great sinners. The above note is summarised frmn 
some remarks by Babu Sheo Narain Trivedi, Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
made for my information, at the request of W. Kemble, Esq., C.S., Magistrate 
of Gayii. Pandit Mahe^ Chandra Nyayaratna has pointed out to me that 
there is an account of the glories of Gaya in the ArrSfia, and another 
in the Padma PurRifa. [These agree pretty nearly with that given above.] 

See also Barth’s lieUgiotu of India, p. 878, note 8.-It would be hard to 

overestimate the sacredness of the little village of Gaya in the eyes of 
Buddhists. It "is now,’’ says Sir George Grierson (in a most interesting 
article, "Gaya," Hastings' Emy Ret. Etk., vol. vl, p. 188), "the most holy 
spot on the earth to something like a hundred and forty millions of people." 
^e whole article should be read.— n.m.p. 

> Used for filtering the soma-juice, see Biihtlingk and Roth, tt r. 
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Highness tell me that; and remember the previous condition 
is still binding on you.” 

When King Trivikramasena, who was well versed in law, 
heard this from the Vetala, he broke silence, and answered 
him : “ The sacrificial cake should have been placed in the 
hand of the thief, for King Chandraprabha was his son, 
raised up to him by his appointment, and he was not the son 
of either of the other two. For though the Brahman begot 
him, he cannot be considered his father, as he sold himself 
for money for that one night. However, he might have been 
considered the son of King Suryaprabha, because he had 
the sacraments performed for him, and brought him up, if the 
king had not received his wealth for this purpose. For the 
gold which was placed at the head of the child in the cradle 
was the price paid to King Suryaprabha for bringing him 
up, and other services. Accordingly King Chandraprabha was 
the son, begotten by another man, of that thief, who received 
his mother with the pouring of water over the hands, who 
gave the order for his being begotten, and to whom all tliat 
wealth belonged ;' and he ought to have placed the sacrificial 
cake in the thiers hand; this is my opinion.” 

When the king said this, the Vetala left his shoulder, and 
went to his own place, and King Trivikramasena again went 
after him to bring him back. 



CHAPTER XCIV 


163g. King Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

T hen King Trivikramasena went and took down 
that VctSla from the Hmiapa tree, and, putting him 
on. his shoulder, started off with him again. And 
when he had set out in silence, the Vetala spake to him from 
his shoulder: “ King, what is the meaning of this persistency 
of yours ? Go, enjoy the good of the night; it is not fitting 
that you should carry me to that wicked mendicant. How¬ 
ever, if 3 'ou are obstinately bent on it, so be it; but listen to 
this one story. 


63g (20). The Brdhman Boy who offered himself up to saoe 

the Life of the King ‘ 

There is a city called Chitrakuta,* rightly so named, where 
the established divisions of the castes never step across the 
strict line of demarcation. In it there lived a king, named 
Chandravaloka, the crest-jewel of kings, who rained showers 
of nectar into the eyes of those devoted to him. Wise men 
praised him as the binding-post of the elephant of valour, 
the fountain-head of generosity and the pleasure-pavilion of 
beauty. There was one supreme sorrow in the heart of that 
young prince, that, though he enjoyed all kinds of prosperity, 
he could not obtain a suitable wife. 

Now, one day, the king, accompanied by mounted at¬ 
tendants, went out to a great forest to hunt, in order to dispel 
that sorrow. There he cleft with continual shafts the herds 
of wild swine, as the sun, shining in the dun sky,* disperses 
the darkness with his rays. Surpassing Arjuna in strength, 

1 See Appendix, pp. S50-S56 .—k.m.p. 

- /.e. wo^erfol peek. 

> Here theie is proheblj e pun. The phrase may mean that the king 
del^hfeed in the dark geej skins of the pigs. 
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he made the lions, impetuous in fight, and terrible with their 
yellow manes, repose upon beds of arrows. Like Indra In 
might, he stripped of their wings ^ the mountain-like 
Sarabhas, and laid them low with the blows of his darts hard 
as the thunderbolt. In the ardour of the chase he felt a 
longing to penetrate into the centre of the wood alone, so he 
urged on his horse with a smart blow of his heel. The horse, 
being exceedingly excited'by that blow of his heel, and by 
a stroke of the whip, cared neither for rough nor smooth, 
but darting on with a speed exceeding that of the wind, in 
a moment traversed ten yt^anaa, and carri^ the king, the 
functions of whose senses were quite paralysed, to another 
forest. 

There the horse stopped, and the king, havin|r lost his 
bearings, roamed about wearied, until he saw near him a 
broad lake, whieh seemed to make signs to him to approach 
with its lotuses, that, bent down towards him and then 
raised again by the wind, seemed like beckoning hands.' So 
he went up to it, and relieved his horse by taking off its 
saddle and letting it roll, and bathed and watered it, and 
then tied it up in the shade of a tree, and gave it a heap of 
grass. Then he bathed himself, and drank water, and so he 
dispelled his fatigue, and then he let his ^e wander hither 
and thither in the delightful environs of the lake. And in 
one part he saw, at the foot of an aioka tree, a wonderfully 
beautiful hermit's daughter, accompanied by her friend. 
She wore garlands of flowers* and a dress of bark, which 
became her well. And she looked exceedingly charming on 
account of the elegant \way in which her hair was plaited 
together after the hermit fashion. And the king, who had 
now fallen within the range of the arrows of love, said to him¬ 
self : “ Who can this be ? Can it be Savitrf come to bathe 
in the lake ? Or can it bs Gauii, who has slipped away from 
the arms of Siva, and again betaken horself to asceticism ? 

^ ThiB alludes to Indra’s clipping with his bolts the wings of the moun¬ 
tains. The ^nbha is a fabulous eight-legged animal. See Vol. VI, p. 3n*. 
— 

' The natives in India beckon in this way.—-This is the general practice 
not only in India but throughout the East. Our fonn>^of beckoning means 
**Od away I ” to the Eastern. See Burton, vol. vi, p. lOdn'.— n.v.p. 
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Oi can it be the beauty of the moon that has taken upon 
hcTself a vow, as the moon has set, now that it is day? 
So I bad better approach her quietly and find out.’* Having 
thus reflected^ the king approached that maiden. 

But when she saw him coming, her eyes were bewildered 
by his beauty, and her haqd relaxed its grasp on the garland 
of flowers, which she had before begun to weave, and she 
said to herself: “ Who is this that has found his way 
into such a wood as this ? Is he a Siddha or a Vidy^hara ? 
Bi truth his beauty might satisfy the eyes of the whole 
world.” When these thoughts had passed through her mind 
she rose up, and modestly looking askance at him she pn>- 
ceeded to go away, though her legs seemed to want all power 
of movement, * 

Then the polite and dexterous monarch approaclied her and 
said : “ Fair one, 1 do not ask you to welcome and entertain 
a person seen for the first time, who has come from a dis¬ 
tance, and desires no fruit other than that of beholding you; 
but how is your running away from him to be reconciled 
wi^ the obligations of hermit life ? ” When the king said 
this, the lady’s attendant, who was equally dexterous, sat down 
there, and entertained the king. 

Then the eager king said to her, with an affectionate 
manner: ** Wdr^y lady, what auspicious family is adorned 
by this fiiend 3f yours ? What arc the ear-nectar-distilling 
syllables of her name ? And why does she torture in this 
wilderness, with the discipline appropriate to ascetics, her 
body, which is soft as a flower ? ” l^en her friend heard 
this speech of the king’s she answoed : “ This is the maiden 
dau^ter of the great homit Kaiiva, borne to him by Menakfi; 
she lias been brought up in the hermitage, and her name is 
Indivaraprabhfi,. She has come here to bathe in this lake by 
pemiission of her father, and her father’s hermitage is at no 
great distance from this place.” 

When she said this to the king he was delighted, and he 
mounted his horse, and set out for the hermitage of the hermit 
Ka^va, with the intentiou of asking him for that daughter 
of his. He left his horse outside the hermitage, and then lie 
entered with modest humility its enclosure, which was full of 
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hermits with matted hair, and coats of bark, thus resanbling 
in appearance its trees. And in the middle of it he saw the 
hermit Kanva surrounded with hermits, delighting the eye 
witli his brightness, like the moon surrounded with planets. 
So he went up to him, and worshipped him, embracing his 
feet. The wise hermit entertained him and dispelled his 
fatigue, and then lost no time in saying to him: “ My son 
Chandravaloka, listen to the good advice which I am about 
to give you. You know how all living creatures in the world 
fear death : so why do you slay without cause these poor 
deer ? The Disposer appointed the weapon of the warrior 
for the protection of the terrified. So rule your subjects 
rigliteously, root up your enemies, and secure fleeting Fortune 
aiul her gifts by the warlike training of horse, and elephant, 
a lid so on. Enjoy the delights of rule, give gifts, diffuse your 
fame tlirough the world; but abandon the vice of hunting, 
the cnicl sport of death. What is the profit of that mis- 
ciiievous hunting, in which slayer, victim and horse ^ are 
all equally beside themselves ? Have }'ou not heard what 
happened to Pandu ? ” 

Tlic intelligent King Chandravaloka heard and accepted 
cheerfully this advice of the hermit Kanva, and then answered 
him: “ Reverend sir, I have been instructed by you; you 
have done me a great favour; 1 renounce hunting, let living 
creatures be henceforth free from alarm.*’ When the hermit 
heard that, he said : “ I am pleased with you for thus grant¬ 
ing security to living creatures; so choose whatever boon 
you desire.” When the hermit said this, the king, who knew 
his time, said to him :* If you are satisfied with me, then 
give your daughter In^varaprabhft.” When the king made 
this request, the hermit bestowed on him his daughter, who 
bad just returned from bathing, bom from an Apsaras, a wife 
meet for him. Then the wives of the hermits adorned her, 
and the marriage was solemnised, and Kii^ Chandi&valoks 
mounted his horse and set out thence quickly, taking with 
him his wife, whom the ascetics followed as far as the limits 
of the hermitage with gushing tears. And as he went along, 
the sun, seeing that the acticNs of that day had been pro- 

^ The Sanskrit College MS. reads aMjwqw, wbidi f have fblloved. 
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longed,* sat down, as if wearied, on the peak ot the moimtam 
Ox setting. And in course of time appeoed the gazelle^ed 
nymph of nig^t, overflowing with love, veiling her shape in a 
violet robe of darkness. 

Just at that moment, the king found on the road an 
awaUha tree, on the bank of a lake, the water of which was 
transparent as a good man’s heart. And seeing that that 
spot was overshadowed with dense boughs and leaves, and 
was shady and grassy, he made up his mind that he would 
pass the night there. Then he dismounted from his horse, and 
gave it grass and water, and rested on the sandy bank of the 
lake, and drank water, and cooled himself in the breeze; 
and tlien he lay down with !hat hermit’s daughter, under 
that tree on a bed of floM'crs. And at that time the moon 
arose, and removing the mantle of darkness, seize*I and 
kissed the glowing faf‘e of the East. And all the quarters of 
the heaven were free from darkness, and gleamed, embraced 
and illuminated by the rays of the moort. so that there was 
no room for pride.® And so the beams of tiie moon entered 
xhe interstices in the lx>wer of creepers, and fit up the space 
round the foot of tlie tree like jewel-lamps. 

And the next morning the king left Ids bed, and, after 
the morning prayer, he made ready to set out with his wife to 
rejoin his army. And then the moon, that had in the night 
robbed the checks of the lotuses of their beauty, lost its 
brightness, and slunk, as if in fear, to the hollows of the 
western mountain; for the sun, fiery red with anger, as if 
desirous to slay it, lifted his curv'ed sword in his outstretched 
fingers.” At that moment there suddenly came there a 
Brahman demon, black as soot, with hair yellow as the 
lightning, looking like a thunder-cloud. He had made 
himself a wreath of entrails; he wore a sacrificial cord of 
hair; he was gnawing the flesh of a i.ian’s head, and drinkmg 
blood out of a skull. The monster, terrible with projecting 

^ The Sanskrit College MS. gives dimidkv»-gawMa»tlimtmm mhigm tmf 
nripaiM tadd: “having seen that the king was weaned with hisfamgioam^.'* 

'- The passage is full of pans: “darkness" means the {{nality of darkness 
in the mind; and “inaminated " means also “calmed." 

* There.is also an alluskm to the circle of the sun's rajs. 
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tusks, uttered a horrible loud laugh,, and vomiting fire with 
rage,' menaced the king in the foUowing words: “ Villain! 
know that I am a Brahman demon, Jvalamukha by name, and 
this a^vattha tree my dwelling is not trespassed upon even by 
gods, but thou hast presumed to occupy and enjoy it with thy 
wife. So receive from me, returned from my nightly wander¬ 
ings, the fruit of thy presumption. 1, even 1, O wicked one, 
will tear out and devour tlic heart of thee, whose mind love 
has overpowered, aye, and 1 will drink thy blood.” 

When the king heard this dreadful threat, and saw that 
his wife was ti^rriflcd, knowing that the monster was invul¬ 
nerable, he humbly said to him in his terror : ** Pardon the 
sin which 1 have ignorantly committed against you, for I am 
a guest come to this your hermitage, imploring your protec¬ 
tion. And 1 will give you uiiat you desire, by bringing a 
human victim, whose flesh will glut your appetite; so be 
appeased, and dismiss your anger.” When the Braliman 
demon hcanl this spccc'h of the king’s he was pacified, and 
said to himself: “ So be it! That will do.” Then he said 
to the king : ” I will overlook the insult you have offered me 
on the follow'ing conditions. You must find a Brahman boy, 
who, though seven years old and intelligent, is of so noble 
a character that he is ready to offer himself for your sake. 
And his mother and father must place him on the earth, 
and hold him firmly by the hands and feet, while he is being 
sacrificed. And when you have found such a human victim 
you must yourself slay him with a sword-stroke, and so 
offer him up to me, on the seventh day from this. If you 
comply with these conditions, well and good ; but if not. King, 

’ This is apothcr example of the " uniatentional injuries ” mo/i/'f which we 
have already had in No. S7 a, VoL II, p. Ii7. To the references given in the 
note on that page I would add an ancient Kgvptian stoiy of the twelfth 
dynasty, called by Maspero (^PopiJar SUotia of tIu’Andad EggpU^ p. 101), " The 
Shipwrecked Sailw.** Alter the hero has satisfied his hanger on the island 
he makes a fire-lighter, lights a fire, and oflers a bumt-offering to the gods. 
Immediately a voice like thunder is heard, the earth trembles, and an enor- 
moos serpent appears. It commands him to say who has brought him to the 
island. In a note, Maspero suggests that amcmg the plants eolleeted for the 
fire there may have been some that acted os a summons to the gamu tod, 
while he himself hod no Intention of performing a magic rite.— 
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I will in a moment destroy you and all your court.” When 
ti'je king heard this, in his terror he agreed at once to the 
conditions proposed, and the BrShman demon inunediately 
disappeared. 

Then King Chandravaloka mounted his horse, and set 
out with Indivaraprabha in quest of his army, in a state 
of the utmost despondency. He said to himself: ”Alas, 
1, bewildered by hunting and love, have suddenly incuned 
destruction like Pandu ^; fool that I am! For whence can 1 
obtain for this ilakshasa a victim such as he has described ? 
So I will go in the meantime to my own tow'n, and see what 
will happen.” While thus reflecting, he met his own army, 
that had come in search of him, and with that and his wife 
he entered his city of Chitrakuta. Then the Whole kingdom 
rejoiced, when they saw that he had obtained a suitable 
wife, but the king passed the rest of the day in suppressed 
sorrow. 

The next day he communicated to his ministers in secret 
all that had taken place, and a discreet minister among them 
said to him : ” Do not be downcast. King, for 1 will search 
for and bring you such a victim, fop the earth contains many 
marvels.” 

When the minister had consoled the king in these words, 
he had made with th^ utmost rapidity a golden image of a 
seven-yeam-old child, and he adorned its ears with jewels, 
and placed it da a chariot,” and had it carried about in the 
towns, villages and stations of herdsmen. And while that 
image of a child was being carried about, the minister had 
the following proclamation continually made in front of it, 
with beat of drum : ” If a Brahman boy of seven years old 
will willingly offer himself to a Brahman demon for the good 
of the community, and if his mother and father will permit 
the ■ brave boy to offer himself, a^id will hold his hands 
and feet while he is being slain, the king will give to that 
boy, who is so eager to benefit his parents as to comply with 

' See Vol. 11, pp. 186,187. 

” The B. text hat • eoirnpted leadiag. For imwfe ratkSrpiam it has Aarpi> 
ra/karpitam; thus we must tnnslate **. . . and dressed it with ornaments, thSn 
he placed it in a palankeen . . See Speyer, op. rU., pp. 136,137.—ir.n.p. 
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these cxmditioiis, this image of gold {md gems, together with 
a hundred villages.** 

Now it happened that a certain seven-years>old Brahman 
boy, living on a royal grant to Brahmans, who was of great 
courage and admirable character, heard this proclamation. 
Even in his <diildhood this boy had always taken pleasure in 
braefiting his fdlow-men, as he had practised that virtue in 
a fmrmer life; in fact, he seemed like the ripe result of the 
merits of the king’s subjects incarnate in bodily form. So he 
came and said to the men who woe making this proclama¬ 
tion : “ I will offer mysdf up for your good; but first, I will 
go and inform my parents; then I will return to you.” 
When he said this to them they were delighted, and they 
let him go. So he went home, and folding his hands in an 
attitude of supplication, he said to his parents: “ I wish to 
offer for the good of the community this perishabh body of 
mine; so permit me to do so, and put an end to your povert>. 
For if I do so, the king wiU give me this image of myself, 
nnade of gold and gems, together with a hundred villages, 
and on receiving them I will make them over to you. fn 
this w'ay 1 shall pay my debt to you, and at the same time 
benefit my fellow-men; and your poverty will be at an end 
and you will have many sons to replace me.” 

As soon as he had said this, his parents answered him: 

“ What is this that you say, son ? Are you distracted with 

wind ? Or are you planet-struck ? Unless you are one of 

these; how could you talk in this wfld way? Who would 

cause his son’s death for the sake of wealth ? What child 

$ 

would sacrifice its body ? ” When the boy heard this speech 
of his parents he rejoined: ** 1 do not speak from a dis¬ 
ordered intdlect; hear my speech, which is full of sense. 
This body, whudi is full of indescribaUe impurities, which is 
loathsome by its very birth, and the abode of pain, will soon 
perish * anyhow. So wise men say that the only solid and 
permanent thing in a fleeting universe is that merit which is 
acquired by means of this very frail and perishable body.* 
And what greater merit can there be than the benefiting of 
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all creatures ? So, if I do not show devotion to my parents, 
^hat fruit shall I reap from my body?” By this speech, 
and efthers of the same kind, the resolute boy induced his 
weeping parents to consent to his wish. And he went to the 
king's servants, and obtained from them that golden image, 
together with a grant of a hundred villages, and gave them to 
his parents. Tlien he made the king's servants precede him, 
and went quickly, accompanied by his parents, to the king in 
Chitrakfita. * 

Then King Chandr&valoka, beholding arrived the boy, 
whose courage '■ was so perfect, and who thus resembled a 
bright protecting talisman, was exceedingly delighted. So he 
had him adorned with garlands, and anointed with unguents, 
and, putting him on Uie back of an elephant, he took him with 
his parents to the abode of the Brahman demon. 

Then the chaplain drew a circle * near the aivattha tree, 
and performed the requisite rites, and made an oblation to 
the fire. And then the Brfthman demon, Jvftl&mukha, ap¬ 
peared, uttering a loud laugh, and reciting the Vedas. His 
appearance was very terrible; he was drunk with a full 
draught of blood, yawning, and panting frequently; his eyes 
blazed, and he darkened the whole horizon with the shadow 
of his body. Then King Chandr&valoka, beholding him, 
bent before him, and said: Adorable one, I have brought 
you this human sacrifice, and it is now the seventh day, 
gentle sir, since I promised it you; so be propitious, receive 
this sacrifice, as is due.” When the king made this request, 
the Brahman demon looked at the Brahman boy, licking the 
comers of his mouth with his tongue.* 

At that moment the noble boy, in his joy, said to himself: 
” Let not the merit which I acquire by this sacrifice of my 
body gain for me heaven, or even a salvation which involves 
no benefits to others, but may I be privileged to offw up my 
body for the benefit oi others in birth after birth I ” While he 
was forming this aspiration, the heaven was suddenly filled 
with the chariots of the heavenly host, who rained flowers. 

> 7ig^meMM**coiinge," and also 

* See VoL II, |i. 98n^ and Vol. HI*, pb SOI ti, aeq. —M.M.r. 

* Af i Haia f i is probably a ndqirint for arUJUafim. 
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Then the boy was placed in front of the Brfthman demon, 
and his mother took hold of his hands and his father of 
his feet. Then the king drew his sword, and prepared to 
slay him; but at that moment the chUd laughed so loudly 
that all there, the Brihman demon included, abandoned the 
occupation in which they were engaged, and in their astonish¬ 
ment put their palms tc^ther and, bowing, looked at his face. 


16Sg. King Trimkramasena and the Mendt 

When the Vetala had told this entertaining and romantic 
tale, he once more put a question to King Trivikramasena : 
“ So tell me. King, what was the reason that the boy laughed 
in such an awful moment as that of his own death ? I feci 
great curiosity to know it; so, if you know, and do not tell 
me, your head shall split into a hundred pieces.” 

l^en the king heard this from the Vetala, he answered 
him : “ Hear what was the meaning of that child’s laugh. It 
is well known that a weak creature, when danger comes upon 
it, calls upon its father or mother to save its life. And if its 
father and mother be gone, it invokes the protection of the 
king, who is appointed to succour the afflicted, and if it cannot 
obtain the aid of the king, it calls upon the deity under whose 
special protection it is. Now, in the case of that child, all 
those were present, and all behaved in exactly the opposite 
manner to what might have been expected of them. The 
, child’s parents held its hands and feet out of greed of gain, 
and the king was eager'to slay it to save his own life, and the 
Brahman demon, its protecting deity, was ready to devour it. 
The child said to itself: * To think that these should be thus 
deluded, being led so much astray for the sake of the body, 
which is perishable, loathsome within, and full of pain and 
disease 1 Why should tl.ey have such a strange longing for 
the continuance of the body, in a world in which BrahmS, 
Indra, Vishnu, Siva, and the other gods, must certainly 
perish.’ Accordingly the Brahman boy laughed out of joy 
and wonder, joy at feeling that !ie had accomplished his 
object, and wonder af; beholding the marvellous strangeness 
of their delusion.” 
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When the king had said this he ceased, and the yellls 
Lnmediately left his shoulder and went back to his own 
place,* disappearing by his magic power. But fbe king, 
without hesitating a moment, rapidly pursued him: the 
hearts great men, as of great seas, are firm and unshaken. 


m WL 
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168o. Kit^ TfwUarameuena and Hhe Mendicant 

T hen King Trivikzamaseiia again went and took the 
VetSla ffom the Hmiapd tree, and earned him ahipg 
cm his shoulder. And as he was going along, the 
Vetala again said to the king: ** Listen, King, 1 will tell you 
a story of violent attachment. 


('68g (21). Anangamanjari, her Husband Mamoarman 
and the Brahman KamalSkara ^ 

lliere is a eHy called Vi^ala, which is like a second city of 
India, made by the Creator on earth, for the sake of virtuous 
people who have fallen from heaven. In it there lived a 
fortunate king, named Padmanftbha, who was a source to 
good men, and excelled King Bali.* In the reign of that king 
there lived in that city a great merchant, named Aithadatta, 
who surpassed in opulence the Gkxl of Wealth. And to him 
there was bom a daughter named Anangamanjari, who was 
exhibited on earth by the Creator as a likeness of a heavenly 
nymph. And that merchant gave her to the son of a dis¬ 
tinguished merchant dwelling in Tamralipti, and named 
Mamvarman. But as he was very fond of his dau^ter 
Anangamanjan, because she was his only child, he would not 
let her leave his house, but kept her there with her husband. 
But Anangamanjaii’s husband Manivannan was as distaste¬ 
ful to her as a bitiiig bitter medicine to a sick man. But 
that lovely one was dearer than life to her husband, as wealth 
hardly wvm and loi^ hoarded is to a miser. 

Now <Mice on a time that Manivannan, longing to see his 

’ See i^ipendik, pp. S56>S5B.— n.m.f. 

* Tewnej eee iM not to liove apprec.eted the penning eonipoiina to 
Vialipo, hlB veoponi and defeat of Boll, that rnna thvoi^ tUa aentenee. See 
farther Speyer, op. cib, pi 1S7.—ii.n.p. 
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paienta, went to his home in TAmralipti to visit them. After 
some days had passed, the hot season descended upon the 
land, itnpedii^ Ae joum^ of men absent from home vrith 
the sharp shafts cxf the sun’s rays. The winds blew laden 
with the fragrance of the jasmine and trumpet-flower, and 
seemed like the hot' sighs of the cardinal points on account 
of the departure of spring. Lines of dust raised by the wind 
flew up to heaven, like messengers sent by the heated earth 
to hasten the approach of the clouds. The days passed 
dowly, like travellers exhausted by the severe heat, and 
longing for the shade of the trees. The nights, pale-gleaming 
with moonbeams, became exceedingly * reduced owing to the 
loss of the spring with all its happy meetings. 

One day in that season, that mms^pmt’s daughter 
Anangamanjaii was sitting with her intimate friend in a lofty 
window of her house, white with sandalwood ointment,* and 
elegantly dressed in a thin garment of silk. While there, she 
saw a young Brahman, named Kamalakara, the son of the 
king’s chaplain, passing by, and he looked like the God of 
Jjove, risen from his ashes, going to find Rati. And when 
Kamalakara saw that lovely one overhead, like the orb 
of the moon,* he was fiill of joy, and became like a cluster 
of kumuda flowers. The sight of those two young persons 
became to one another, by the mighty command of Kftma, a 
priceless * fascination of the mind. And the two were over¬ 
come by passion, which rooted up their modesty, and carried 
away by a storm of love-frens^, which flung their minds to 
a distance. And Kamalkkara’s companion, as soon as he saw 
that his friend was love-smitten, dragged him off, though 
with difficulty, to his own house. 

As for Anangamanjari, she inquired what his name was, 
and, having no will of her own, slowly entered the house with 
that ccMifidante of hers. There she was grievously afflicted 
with the fever of love, and thinking on her beloved, she 

* VtkmS shoald pnbablj be mtkfi. 

* In the Sanskrit College MS. ari is inserted befose durhattimm. 

* See note at the end of the chapter.— 

* The moon is the patron of the tmmmdm ; the sun of the hamala, or {otna. 
XosMlIimn mrnns a eolleetion of Jnsmlat. 

* The Sanskrit College MS. reads adkirfam —** without powder." 
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rolled on the bed, and neither si^w nor heard anything. 
After two or three days had passed, being ashamed and 
afraid, unable to bear the misery of separation, thin arid pale, 
and despairing of union with her beloved, which seemed a 
thing impossible, she determined on suicide,. So one night, 
when her attendants were asleep, she went out, drawn, as it 
were, by the moon, which sent its rays through the window 
like fingers, and made for a tank at the foot of a tree in her 
own garden. There she approached an image of the goddess 
Chandl, her family deity, that had been set up with much 
magnificence by her father, and she bowed before the goddess, 
and praised her, and said: “ Though I have not obtained 
Kanudakara for a husband in this life, let him be my husband 
in a future birth 1 ” When the impassioned woman had 
uttered these words in front of the goddess, she made a noose 
with her upper garment, and fastened it to an asoka tree. 

In the meanwhile it happened that her confidante, who 
was sleeping in the same room, woke up, and not seeing her 
there, went to the garden to look for her. And seeing her 
there engaged in fastening a noose round her neck, she cried 
out, Stop! stop! ” and running up, she cut that noose 
which she had made. Anangamanjari, when she saw that 
her confidante had eome and cut the noose, fell on the ground 
in a state of great affliction. Her confidante comforted her, 
and asked her the cause of her grief, and she at once told 
her, and went on to say to her; “ So you see, friend Malatika, 
as I am under the authority of my parents and so on, and 
have little chance of being united to my beloved, deatli is my 
highest happiness.” While Anangamanjari was saying these 
words she was exceedingly tortured with the fire of Love’s 
arrows, and being overpowered with despair, she fainted away. 

Her friend* Malatika exclaimed: “ Alas, the command 
of Kftma is hard to resist, since it has reduced to this state 
this friend of mine, who was always laughing at other mis- 
guided women who showed a want of self-restraint.' ” 
Lamenting in * these words, she slowly brought Ananga¬ 
manjari round with cold water, fanning, and so on; and, in 
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Older to allay her heat, ^she made her a bed of lotus leaves, 
and placed on her heart a necklace cool as snow. Then 
Anangamanjaii, with her eyes gushing with tears, said to her 
friend : “ Friend, the necklace and the other applications do 
not allay -my internal heat. But do you by your cleverness 
accomplish something which will really allay it. Unite me 
to my beloved, if you wish to preserve my life.” When she 
said this, Malatika lovingly answered her: “ My friend, the 
night is now almost at an end, but to-morrow I will make an 
arrangement with your beloved, and bring him to this very 
place. So in the meanwhile control yourself, and enter your 
house.” When she said this, Anangamanjari was pleased, 
and drawing the nc^cklacc from her neck, she gave it to her as 
a present. And she said to her : “ Now go, to your house, 
and early to-morrow go thence to the house of my beloved; 
and may you prosper! ” Having dismissed her confidante 
in these words, she entered her own apartments. 

And early next morning her friend Malatika went, witli- 
out being seen by anyone, to tlie house of Kamalakara, and 
searching about in the garden, slie saw him at tlie foot of a 
tree. He was rolling about, burning with the fire of love, 
on a bed of lotus leaves moistened with sandalwood j[uice,* 
and a confidential friend of his was trying to give him relief 
by fanning him* with a plantain leaf. She said to herself: 
” Is it possible that he has been reduced to this stage of 
love's malady by separation from her ? ” So she remained 
there in concealment, to find out the truth about it. 

In the meanwhile that friend of Kamalakara’s said to 
him : “ Cast your eye, my friend, for a moment round this 
delightful garden, and cheer up your heart. Do not give 
way to despondency.” When the young Brahman heard 
this, he answered his friend: ” My friend, my heart has 
been taken from me by Anangaminjaii, the merchant's 
daughter, and my breast left empty; so how can I cheer up 
my heart ? Moreover, Love, finding me robbed of my heart, 
has made me a quiver for his arrows; so enable me to get 
hold of that girl, who stole it.” 

When the young Brihman said that, BfftUtikft’s doubts 
See note at the end of the chapter.— x.m.p. 
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were removed, and she was ddighted, and showed hefself, 
and went up to him, and said: ** Happy man, Anangaman* 
jari has sent me to you, and I hereby give you her message, 
the meaning of which is clear: ‘ What sort of conduct is this 
for a virtuous man, to enter a fair one’s bosom by foiee, and 
after stealing away her heart, to go off without showing 
himself?’ It is strange too that thou^ you have stolen 
the lady’s heart, she now wishes to surrender to-you her^ 
self and her life. For day and night she furnaces forth hot 
sighs, which appear like smoke rising from the fire of love in 
her burning heart. And her teardrops, black as collyrium, 
fall frequently, looking like bees attracted by the fragrance 
of her lotus-like face. So if you like, I will say what will be 
for the good of both of you.” 

When Malatika said this, Kamal^ara ansarered her: 
“ My good lady, this speech of yours, though it comforts me 
by showing that my beloved loves me, terrifies me, as it tells 
that the fair one is in a state of unhappiness. So you are our 
only refuge in this matter; do as you think best.” When 
Kamalkkara said this, Malatiki. answered : ** I will to-night 
bring Anangamanjari secretly into the garden belonging to 
her hpuse, and you must take care to be outside. Then 1 
will manage by some device of mine to let you in, and so 
you will be able to sec one another in accordance with your 
wishes.” When Malatika had by these wends delighted the 
young Brahman, she went away, haWng accomplished her 
object, and delighted Anangamanjari also. 

Then the sun, in love with the twilight, departed some¬ 
where or other, together *with the day, and the heaven 
adorned itself, placing the moon on its western quarter like 
a patch on the forehead. And the pure white kumuda 
cluster laughed joyously with the cheerful faces of its opened 
flowers, as if to say: “ Fortune has left the lotus cluster 
and come to me.” Thereupon the lover Kamalfikara also 
adorned himself, and, fuU of impatience, slowly approached 
the outside of the door that led into the garden of Ananga- 
manjari’s house. Then Malatikft managed to bring into that 
garden Anangamanjari, who had with difficult got thioi^ 
the day. And she made her sit in the middle of it, in a bower 
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of maiigo-trees, and went out and Inoqght in Kunallknia 
iQso. And when he entered he beheld Anaqgamanjail in 
the midst of dense-foliaged trees, as gladly as the tnvelkr 
beholds the shade. 

While he was advancing towards her she saw him, and 
as the violence of her passion robbed her of ahame^ she 
eagerly ran forward and threw her arms round his neck. 
She faltered out, *' Where are you going ? I have caught 
you,** and immediately her breath was stopped by the wc%ht 
of exceteive joy, and she died. And she fell on the ground, 
like a creeper broken by the wind. Alas! strange is the 
course of love, that is terrible in its exmsequenoes. When 
Kamal&kara beheld that misfortune, which was tenible os 
a thunderstroke, he said, ** Alas I what is this ? ** and fdl 
senseless on the ground. In a moment he recovered con¬ 
sciousness; and then he took his beloved up in his arms 
and eml»'aced and kissed her, and lamented much. And 
then he was so violently oppressed by excessive wd^t of 
sorrow that his heart burst asunder at once, with a crack. 
And when Mslatika was lamenting over their corpses, the 
night, seeing that both these lovers had met their e^ came 
to an end, as if out of grief. And the next day the relations 
of both, hearing from the gardeners what had happened, 
came there distracted with shame, wonder, grief and be- 
wildmnent. And th^ remained for a long time doubtliil 
what to do, with faces downcast from d is tre ss : bod women 
are a grievous affliction, and a source of calamity to their 
family. 

At tliis moment Manivarman, the husband of Ananga- 
manjarf, came, fiill of longing to see her, from his fidlicr’s 
house in Tamralipti. Whoi he reached his fathep>in-iaw’s 
house, and heard what had taken place, he came running to 
that garden, his eyes blinded with tsars. Tbero, beholding 
his wife lying dead beside another man, the paasionatr man 
at once yielded up his breath, that was heated wHh the 
fire of grief. Then the people there began to ay ont^ and 
to make an uproar, and all the cithasis heard wfaat had 
taken place, and came there in a state of astonishnient.- 

Thm the goddess Chop^ who was dose at hand, haviag 
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been called down into that garden long ago by the father 
of Anangamanjari, was thus supplicated by her Ga^as: 
“Goddess, this merchant Arthadatta, who has established 
an image of thee in his garden, has always been devoted to 
thee, so have mercy upon him in this his affliction.” When 
the bdoved of Siva, the refuge of the distressed, heard this 
pnyer of her Gamis, she gave command that the three 
should return to life, free from passion. So they all^ by her 
favour, immediately arose, as if awaking from sleep, free 
from the passion of love. Then all the people were full of 
joy, beholding that marvel; and Kamalkkara went home, 
with his face downcast from shame; and Arthadatta, hav¬ 
ing recovered his daughter ‘ Anangamanjari, who looked 
thoroughly ashamed of herself, together with her husband, 
returned to his house in high spirits. 


163g. Kir^ Trioikramasena and ihe Mendicant 

When ^e Vetala had told this story that night on the 
way, he again put a question to King Trivikramasena. He 
said: “ King, tell me, which of those three, who were blinded 

passion, was the most infatuated ? And remember, the 
curse before-mentioned will take effect if you know and do 
not say.” 

When the king heard this question of the Vet&la*s he 
answered him; “ It seems to me that Manivarman was the 
most infatuated with passion of the three. For one can 
understand those two dying, as they were desperately in 
love with one another, and their amorous condition had 
been fiilty developed by lapse of time. But Manivarman was 
terribly infatuate, for when he saw his wife dead of love 
for another man, and the occasion called for indignation, 
he was so far from bei'ig angry that, in his great love, he 
died of grkf.” 

When the king had said this, the mighty Vetala again left 
his shoulder, and departed to his own place, and the king 
again went in pursuit of him. 

* 1 inaert mUm at the beginniBg of the line. The nr is clear enough in 
thn Sendblt College MS., but the rest of the word it illegible. 
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NOTE ON SANDALWOOD 

On p. 99 of this chapter we resd of the &ir Ansngamanjari being "white 
with sandalwood irintment.” Then again on p. 101 the love-sick Kamalikara 
vainly tries to quench the fire of love by lying on "a bed composed of lotus 
leaves moistened with sandalwood juice.'* So too in the eleventh VetBla one of 
the princesses has "sandalwood lotion applied to her body” (p. ll)j while the 
third unfortunate lady " had sandalwood unguent and other remedies applied 
to her hands,in order to aPay the pain” (p. IS). See also the references 
on pp. 30, 43,53 and 7S. We thus see that there appears to be two distinct 
uses to which sandalwood was put: as a face-cream for cooling and perfuming 
the skin, and as a medicinal application to relieve pain, bums, fever, etc. 

It will be interesting to see how far this is confirmed by the historical 
evidence that exists with reference to sandalwood. All forms of the word as 
found in English (Saado/, &md&, Sanden, Sandalwood) are derived from the 
Sanskrit cAmdoM, "refreshing,” through the Persian sanSalf chaadal, the 
Arabic Msda/, tandaU-atwad, the Greek o-dvraXov, trdvSaXov, Ijoyi lAtin aantalum, 
and FVench tandalf mntal. 

Sandalwood is the wood of the Sanialum aUnm^ Linn., order Santalaceir, 
which is a small eveigreen tree native in the diy regions of South India 
{e^. Western Ghats, Mysore and Coimbatore), while in Bombay, Poona, 
Gujarat, and several loe^ties in Northern India it is chiefly a cultivated 
plant. The fragrance for whieh the wood is so prised depends on the presence 
of essential oil, situated chiefly in the daik central woml of the tree. It is 
the roots wAich yield the largest quantity and finest quality oil. It. is pale 
yellow in colour, transparent, with a resinous taste and a peculiarly fragrant 
and penetrating odour. The outer parts of old trunks and young trees are 
almost entirely without scent, hence the sandal-cutters carefully remove the 
outer and generally lighter portion of the wood, which they term the "sap.” 
The heaitwood is cut into small chips, and distillation is slowly carried on 
for ten days, at the end of whieh peri^ the whole of the oil is extracted. 

Aeoording to one authority 100 parts of sandalwood yield, upon distillation 
with steam, 1*25 to 2*8 parts of the essential oil (Watt, Economic Products of 
/•dia, vol. vi, pt, ii, p.' 464). Another author (Seemann, Intellectual Observer, 
vol. iv, p. 74) states that a pound of wood yields about two drachms of oil. 
In Hindu medical works sandalwood Is described as bitter, cooling, astringent, 
and naefiil in bilionsnea^ vomiting, fever, thirst and heat of the body (Dutt, 
Maieria Medkm of ike Hindus, p. 225 of the 18/7 edition)L The wood ground 
np with water to the oonsistence of paste is a common application among the 
natives to eryripeloos and local infldmmationay to the temples in fevers, and 
to allay heat in eataneonsdiseaaes. In remittent fevers it acts as a diaphoretic 
(Dnny, Vsefid Plasds of India, p. 388). The paste is also used for painting 
Ae body after bathing, and is empk^ed for making the Skardana, or easte- 
Bsailm, especially m Southern India. Sandalwood powder mixed with doconnt- 
<water is used In bathing to cool the body, and is especially elBeienlt in the 
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case of headache, prickly heat, et& Watt (ap. dL, p. 46S) gives aeveiml 
references to accounts of the effective use of the oil in venere a l di i es i c e 

We pass on to the value of the wood for other domestic and religioas 
purposes. In these cases it is the perfume of the distilled <dl whidi is so 
important. As mentioned above, the oil from the roots is the finest, althongh 
an oil is expressed from the seeds, but this is a thick, viscid oil used only by 
the poorer classes in lamps. The essential oil constitutes the bssis of the 
majority of attars distilled in India, and, mixed with pure alcohd, forms 
the perfumer's Hxtrait de bou de Santal. In order to sweeten it for use on the 
lituidkerchief a slight afidition of rose is required, it mixes well with aoqk 
With charcoal and a little nitre it forms si ndal pastilles for perfuming 
apartments, but much of the odour is lost in the preparation (Seemann, ep. of., 
p. 74). 

I'he wood is used chiefly in the carving industry—bemes, cabinets, woik- 
^.■lI)le8, walking-sticks, fans, picture-frames, etc., being some of the more usual 
irticles so made. The Kanara district is the chief home of the salndalwood- 
''arving industry. For the possible identification of the Algmm or Abm^ trees 
of 1 Kings X, 11, 19, and 9 Chronicles ii, 8; ix, 10, 11, see the article \xj 
'.'i. K. Post in Hastings' Dictionary of'iht Bible, vol. i, p. 63, and W. H. Schoff, 
The Ship « Tyre," 1P20, pp. 97, 98. 

Turning to its sacred uses, we find that idols are carved from the wood. 
It is interesting to notice that among the treasures brought from India by 
Hiuen Tsiang were two sandalwood figures of Buddha, the larger of which 
was modelled on one made by the desire of Udayana, King of Kau48mbi (see 
Heal, Ldfe oj Hinen Tsiang, pp. 21.S, 214). An emulsion of the wood la given 
is an offering to the gods, and an incense made of it is burned before them. 
\ considerable export for making incense fisllowed in the wake of Buddhism, 
tiid the amount used in this fashion by China was, and still is, particularly 
large. The Parsis consume large quantities, usually of an inferior variety, in 
Iheir fire-temples. The relatives of the deceased who can afford to buy tile 
wood, do so for cremation purposes, while all Hindus add at lesst one piece 
nf it to the funeral pyre. 

Although sandalwood was used in India from at least the fifth centuiy B.C., 
it was almost entirely confined to Buddhist and Hindu peoples. In the 
West it a]}pears not to have beei| known until the beginning of the Chrtitlan 
era, the earliest Roman reference being in the famous Periphu of the Ei y t h n ee a 
Sea (circa A.n. 80). Here we read (S6) of two market-towns on the Persiaa 
Gulf called Apologue [Obollah of Saracen times], and Omroana [Oman]: 

'*To both of these maricet-towns laigc vessels are rqpilarly sent from 
Barygau, loaded with copper -afid sandalwood and timbers of teakwood and 
logs of blackwood and ebony ” (see SchofTs edition, 1919* pp. 86, 159, and 
further, Lassen, Inditehe Alterthmadnmde, vol. i, pi 287 )l 

Barygasa is the modem Broach in the Gulf of Gsmbi^, the Giedi 
;i.ime being from the Prakrit Bharukachdiha, a eovvnption of the Saaslnlt 
Bh rigukaclicliha. 

The wood is mentioned by Cosmaa Indieoplcastes (smth centuiy jlk) 
•lider the name Tsanddaa, and ftcqnently by the caily Arob tsudaro who 
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visited Indie and China. Both Cosmaa and the Aiabs attributed the wood to 
China, the mistake arising from the fiust that the Chinese vessels trading with 
the merchants of Bagdad had picked up caigoes of the wood at C^lon and 
such Indian ports as Broach. (See M*Crindle‘s edition, Hakluyt Soc., 1897, 
p. 366.) As was only to be expected with a people so fond of perfumes as 
the Mohammedfuis, sandalwood became a great fisvourite with them, and 
caused a considerable spread of its use in the Middle and Near East 

For early European references see Yule and Buraell, Huhatm hAnm, 
under Sandal.” (The article in the 1903 edition adds nothing to that of 
1886.) 

With regard to the m^'lern sandalwood trade of both India and the 
various islands of the Malay Archipelago and the Pacific we are not concerned, 
but a good idea of this may be got from the following:— 

Watt, op. cU., vol. iv, pt. ii, pp. 466, 467; Seemann, op. cti., p. 78 ei teq .; 
" C. B.,” Lmure Hour, 1869, pp. .'i98'600; and the anonymous articles in The 
l*ractical Magaeine, vol. vii, 1877, pp. 373, 374, and in Sdentifie dmcncaa, vol. 
cviii, 1913 , p. 358, which deals largely with the need for |preat and more 
careful cultivation of the tree, and finally in the Annual SlatanaU of the Sea- 
home Trade of British India, the most recent copies of which show that the 
export trade has steadily increased since 1921, and now stands at about eight 
hundred tons per annum. 

So far, we have spoken only of the Sanialum aUntm, which is the one 
referred to in the Ocean. Mention, however, should also be made of the Red 
Sanders Tree, Pterocarpm santaUnus, which is used chiefly as a dye. Owing, 
however, to the modern introduction of aniline dyes, its use in this capacity 
has been very considerably curtailed. See further. Watt, op. dt,, vol. vi, pt i, 
p. 359 el sc;.; and D. Hooper, **Caliature Wood,” Nature, vol. Ixxxvi, 1911, 
pp. 311, 3IS.—N.M.r. 



CHAPTER XCVI 

k 

163g. King Trivikranutsena and the Mendicant 

T hen King Trivikramasena again fcteJied the Vctala 
from the top of the mmiapd tree, and put him (»ii 
his shoulder, and as he was going along, the Vctala 
said to him on the way : “ King, you are good and brave, 
so hear this matchless talc. 

63a (22). The Four Brahman Brothem teho reHuscitafed 

the Lion ' 

There lived once on the -artii a king, named Dharani- 
varaha, who was lord of the town of I’ataliputra.® In his 
realm, wiiieh abouiulrd in Prrihmans, thf-re was a royal grunt 
to Brahmans named Brahmasthnla ; and on it there lived a 
Brahman of the name of Vishnusvainin. He Jiad a wife 
that was as well suited to liim as the oblation to tlic lire. 
And ill course of time he had four sons by her. .4nd when 
they hail learned tlie Vedas, and passed tJieir ehildhood, 
Vishnusvamin went to heaven, and his wife followed Jiim. 

Then all his sons there, being in a miserable state, as 
they had no protectors, and having had all their property 
taken from them by their relations, deliberated together, and 
said ; “ We Jiave no means of support here, so ivhy sliould 
we not go hence to the house of our maternal grandfather 
in the village named Yajnasthala ? ” Having detcrmineil 
on this, they set out, living on alms, and after many da>'s 
they reached the house of their maternal grandfather. Their 
grandfather was dead, but their mother’s brothers gave them 
shelter and food, and tliey lived in their house, engaged in 

’ See Appendix, pp. 258-S60.— n.m.p. 

^ I read with the Sanshrit College MS. Kusumapuriikhyanagaresvarah. But 
KuMumapurak^e nagare mara/, the reading of Professor Brockhaus’ text, would 
mean **an independent monarch in the city of Piitoli|)utra,” and would give 
almost as good a sense. 
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reading the Vedas. But after a time, as th^ were paupers, 
their uncles came to despise them, and neglected to supply 
them with food, clothes and other necessaries. 

Then their hearts were wounded by the manifest con¬ 
tempt shown for them by their relations, and they brO^ded 
over it in secret, and then the eldest brother said to the rest: 
** Well! brothers, what are we to do ? Destiny performs 
everytlang; no man can do anything in this world at any 
place or time. For to-day, as I was wandering about in a 
state of distraction, I reached a cemetery; and in it I saw 
a man lying dead on the ground, with all his limbs relaxed. 
And when I saw him I envied his state, and I said to myself: 
* Fortunate is this man, who is thus at rest, having got rid 
of his burden of grief.’ Such was the reflection that then 
occurred to me. So I determined to die, and I tried to hang 
myself by means of a rope fastened to the branch of a tree. 
I became unconscious, but my breath did not leave my 
body; and while I was in this state the rope broke, and I 
fell to the earth. And as soon as I recover^ consciousness 
I saw that some compassionate man was fanning me with his 
garment. He said to me : ^ Friend, say, why do you allow 
yourself to be thus afflicted, though you arc wise ? For joy 
springs from good deeds, and pain from evil deeds; these 
are their only sources. If your agitation is due to pain, 
then perform good deeds. How can you be so foolish as to 
desire to incur the pains of hell by suicide ? * With these 
words that man consoled me, and then departed somewhere 
or other; but I have come here, having abandoned my design 
of committing suicide. So you see that, if Destiny is 
adverse, it is not even possible to die. Now I intend to go 
to some holy water, and there consume my body with aus¬ 
terities, in order that I may never again endure the misery 
of poverty.” 

When the eldest brother said this, his younger brothers 
said to him: ” Sir, why are you, though wise, afflicted with 
pain merely because you are poor ? Do you not know that 
riches pass away like rji autumn doud. Who can ever 
count on retaining fortune or a fickle woman, though he 
cany them off and guard them carefully, for both are 
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insincere in their affection and secretly hostile to their pos* 
sessor ? So a wise man must acquire by vigorous exertion 
some eminent accomplishment, which will enable him fre¬ 
quently to bind* and lead home by force riches, which are 
like bounding deer.** When the eldest brother was addressed 
in this language by his brothers, he at once recovered his 
self-control, and said : ** What accomplishment of this kind 
sliould wc acquire ? ** Then they all considered a^id said 
to one another: Wc will search through the earth and 
acquire some magic ]M>wcr.’* So having adopted this resolu¬ 
tion, and lixeu upon a trysting-placc at which to meet, the 
four separated, going cast, west, north and south. 

And in course of time they met again at the appointed 
spot, and asked one another what each had learned. Then 
one of them said : “ I have 'earned this magic secret; if 1 
find a bit of a bone of any animal, 1 can immediately pFoduc*e 
on it the flesh of tliat animal.** When the second heard 
this speech of his brother’s, he said: “ When the flesh of 
any animal lias been superinduced upon a piece of bone, 1 
know how to produce the skin and hair appropriate to that 
animal.*’ Then the third said: And when the hair and 
flesh and skin have been produced, 1 am able to create the 
limbs of the animal to which the bone belonged.** And the 
fourth said: “ When the animal has its limbs properly 
developed, I know how to endow it with life.” 

When they had said this to one another, the four brothers 
went into the forest to find a piece of bone on which to dis¬ 
play their skill. There.it happened that they found a piece 
of a lion*s bone, and they took it up without knowing to 
what animal it belonged. Then the first covered it with the 
appropriate flesh, and the second in the same way produced 
on it all the requisite skin and hair, and the third completed 
the animal by giving it al! its appropriate limbs and it brcame 
a lion, and then the fourth endowed it with life. Then it rose 
up a very terrible lion, furnished with a dense shaggy mane, 
having a mouth formidable with teeth,' and with hooked claws 

^ 1 follow the Sanskrit College MS., which leadi baddhvS for hmiUj/S. 

* The Sanskrit College MS. gives the reading tadamsl4rd*emkatawtmkkmk, 
which I follow. 
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at the end of its paws. And chaiging the four authors of 
its being, it slew them on the spot, and then retired glutted 
to the forest. So those Br&hmans perished by making the 
fatal mistake of creating a lion ; for who can give joy to his 
own soul by raising up a noisome beast ? 

So, if Fate be not propitious, an accomplishment, though 
painfully acquired, not only does not bring prosperity, but actu¬ 
ally brings destruction. For the tree of valour only bears 
fruit, as a general rule, when the root, being uninjured,* is 
watered with the water of wisdom, and when it is surrounded 
with the trench of policy. 


163g. King Trtvikramasena and the Mendicant 

When the Vetala, sitting on the shoulder of the king, had 
told this tale on the way, that night, to King Trivikramasena, 
he went on to say to him: “ King, which of these four was 
guilty in respect of the production of the lion, that slew them 
all ? Tell me quickly, and remember that the 0I4 condition 
is still binding on you.” 

When the king heard the Vetala say this, he said to 
himself: “ This demon wishes me to break silence, apd so 
to escape from me. Never mind, I will go and fetch him 
again.” Having formed this resolution in his heart, he 
answered that Vetela: “ That one among them who gave 
life to the lion is the guilty one. For they produced the 
flesh, the skin, the hair and the limbs by magic power, 
without knowing what kind of animal they were making; 
and therefore no guilt attaches to them on account of their 
ignorance. But the man who, when he saw that the 
animal had a lion’s shape, gave life to it, in order to display 
his skill, was guilty of ^e death of those Brahmans.” 

When the mighty Vetala heard this speech of the king’s^ 
he again left his shoulder by magic power and went back to 
his own place, and the king again went in pursuit of him. 

* 1 read aaiknie, with the Sanikrit College MS. 
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163g. King Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

T hen the noble King Trivikramasena went back, 
and again took down that Vetala from the dimiapd 
tree, and though the Vetala transformed himself in 
all possible ways, he put him on his shoulder and started off 
with him in silence, and then the Vetala said to him: “ King, 
though the business in which you arc engaged is not becoming 
to you, you exhibit in it undaunted perseverance; so listen, 
I will tell you a tale to dispel your fatigue. 


163g (23). The Hermit who first Wept and then Danced^ 

There is in the land of Kalinga a city named iSobhavaU, 
like the city of Indra in heaven, the abode of those that act 
aright. It was ruled by a king named Pradyumna, whose 
sway, was mighty, and who, like the god Prad 3 rumna, was 
celebrated for his exceeding power and valour. The only 
detraction heard in his realm was that of the string from 
the bow, the only pressure that of the fingers on the cymbal; 
vice was only known in the name of the age,‘ and keenness 
only in the pursuit of knowledge. 

In a certain part of that town there was a grant named 
Yajnasthala, given by that king, on which many Brahmans 
were settled. There lived on it a very wealthy Brahman 
who had mastered the Vedas, whose name was Yajnasoma. 
He maintained a sacrificial fire, and honoured guests and the 
gods. After his youth was past, there was bom to him by 
his wife, who was in every way a suitable match for him, an 
only son, the child of a hundred %vishes. And that promising 

ft 

* See Appendix, pp. S6o, 861 .— n.m.p. 

‘ Gusa means "virtue "and alio "stringAam," finger" and" tribate"; 
the kat^ga, or "age of vice," is the last and worst. Vmkptam in A 8 may 
perhaps mean " anger," as in 79 JS. 9 1 see BShtlingk and Both «.r. 
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boy grew up in his fatlicr’s house, and tlie Bralimans duly 
called him Devasoma. And when he had attained the age 
of sixteen years, that boy, who captiv'ated all by his know¬ 
ledge, modesty and other good qualities, suddenly died of 
a fever. Then Yajnasoma, together with his wife, remained 
lovingly embracing that dead boy, and lamenting over him, 
and refused for a long time to let him be taken away to be 
burnt. 

Then the old men assembled and reproved that Brahman 
in the following words: Brahman, are you not aware, 
though you know what is near and far, that the condition of 
this F(da Morgana of a world is frail as a bubble on water ? 
Look at those kings who Ailed the earth with their armies, 
and enjoyed themselves in this world, deemihg themselves 
immortal, lying on jewelled couches on the delightful summits 
of palaces, that resounded with the waibling of music, having 
their bodies anointed with sandalwood ointment and other 
fragrant unguents, and begirt with beautiful women. Even 
these no one could save from being consumed, by flesh- 
devouring flames, lying alone on the funeral pyre in the 
cemetery, whither the dead arc followed by weeping friends, 
and when their extremities had been shrivelled, from being 
at last deVoured by the jackals: much less can any others 
escape this fate. So tell us, wise man, w’hat mean you by 
embracing that corpse ? *’ Many other speeches of this kind 
did they address to him. 

At last, with difficulty, his relations got him to stop cling¬ 
ing to his dead son; and then, after the body had been laid 
out, they put it on a bier, and with loud lamentations carried 
it to the burning-place, accompanied by many people, who 
shed tears on account of the calamity. 

Now at that time there was dwelling in that cemetery 
an old Pa^upata ascetic possessing supernatural power, who 
lived in a hut. His name was Vamasiva. His body was 
emaciated with age and excessive asceticism, and bound round 
with veins, as if with fear that it would break. He was 
covered all over with hair white with ashes, his matted locks 
were yellow as lightning, and he looked like a second Siva. 
When that hermit heard in the distance the lamentation of 
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those people outside his hut, he said to the pupil that lived 
with him : “ Rise up! go and find out the meaning of this 
confused noise outside in the cemetery, such as 1 never heud 
before, and come back quickly and tell me.** 

Now this pupil was one who had taken a vow of living 
on the products of begging; he was a fool, and a rogue, and 
an egoist, puffed up with contemplation, magical powers and 
other things of the kind, and at this time he was annoyed 
because his teacher had rebuked him. So, when his teacher 
gave him this order, he answered him : “ I will not go I Go 
yourself, for my time for begging is fast slipping away.** 
When the teacher heard that, he said: “ Out on you, fool, 
devoted to your belly! Only half one watch of the day has 
passed; how can it be your time for begging now ? ** When 
the wicked pupil heard that he was angry, and said to his 
teacher: ** Out on you, you decrqsit old creature ! I am no 
longer your pupil, and you are no longer my teacher. I will 
go elsewhere: carry this vessel yourself.** When he had said 
Uiis, he put down in front of him his stick and water-vessel, 
and got up and went away. 

l^en the hermit left his hut, laughing as he went, and 
camq to the place where the young Brahman had been 
brought to be buried. And when the hermit saw him with 
the people lamenting for the flower of his youtli, being 
afflicted with old age, and possessed of magic^ powers, he 
determined to enter his body. 'So he quickly went aside, 
and first wept aloud, and immediately afterwards lie danced 
with appropriate gesticulations. Then the ascetic, longing 
to be young again, abandoned his own body, and at once 
entered by magic power tliat young Brahman*s body. And 
immediately the young Brahman on the pyre, which was 
ready prepared, returned to life, and ruse up with a yawn. 
When his relations and all the people saw that, they raised 
a loud shout of “ Hurrah! he is alive I he is alive! ** 

Then that ascetic, who was a mighty sorcerer, and had 
thus entered the young Brahman*s body, not intending to 
abandon his vow, told them all the following falsehood: 
“Just now, when I went to the other world, Siva himself 
restored my life to me, telling me that I must take upon me 
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the vow of a Pftfopata ascetic. And I must this moment go 
mto a solitary place and'support this vow, othmnse 1 cannot 
live; so d^art you, and 1 also will depart.” Saying this to 
all those present, the resolute votary, bewildered with mixed 
feelings of joy and grief, dismissed them to their own homes. 
And he himself went and threw that former body of his into 
a ravine; and so that great magician, who had taken the vow, 
having become young, went away to another place. 


1686. King Trivikramasena and Ihe Mendicard 

When the Vetkla had told this story that night on the 
way, he again said to King Trivikramasena: “ Tell me, King, 
why did that mighty magician, when enterfhg another body, 
first weep, and then dance ? I have a great desire to know 
this.” 

When that king, who was a chief of sages, heard this 
question of the Vctala’s, fearing the curse, he broke silence, 
and gave him this answer : ** Hear what the feelings of that 
ascetic were. He was grieved because he thought that he 
was just going to abandon that body, which had grown up 
wHb him through many years, by living in which he had 
acquired magic power, and which his parents had fondled 
when he was a Child, so he wept violently, for affection for 
one’s body is a deeply rooted feeling. But he danced for joy 
because he thought that he was about to enter a new body, 
and that by means of that he would acquire greater magic 
power; for to whom is not youth pleasing ? ” 

When the Vetala, who was inside that corpse, heard this 
speech of the king’s, he left his shoulder and went back to 
that Hniiapa tree; but that exceedingly undaunted monarch 
again ran after him to recover him, for the resolution of 
determined men surpasses in firmness the mighty mountains, 
and remains unshaken even at the end of a kalpa. 
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1680 . Kii^ Trivikramasena a^the Mendicant 

T hen the brave King Trivikramasena, disregarding 
the awful night, which in that terrible cemetery 
assumed the appearance of a Rak&hasi, being black 
'with darkness, and having the flames of the funeral pyres 
for fiery eyes, again went to the £imiapd tree, and took 
from it the Vetftla, and put him on his shoulder. 

And while he was going along with him, as before, the 
Vetala again said to that king. ** O King, I am tired out 
with going backwards and forwards, though you are not; 
so I will put to you one difficult question, and mind you 
listen to me. 


1630 (24). The Father that married the Datighter and the 
Son that married the Mother^ 

There was in the Deccan a king of a small province, who 
was named Dharma; he was the chief of virtuous men, but 
he had many relations who aspired to supplant him. He 
had a wife named Chandravati, who came from the land of 
4i&lava; she was of high lineage, and the most virtuous of 
women. And that king had born to him by that wife one 
daughter, who was not without cause named Lavanyavatl.* 
And when that daughter had attained a marriageable age. 
King Dharma was ejected from his throne by his relations, 
who banded together and divided his realm. Then he fled 
from his kingdom at night with his wife and that daughter, 
taking with him a large number of valuable jewels, and he 
deliberately set out for Malava, the dwelling-place of his 
father-in-law. And in the course of that same night he 
reached the Vindhya forest with his wife and daughter. And 
when he entered it, the night, that had escorted him thus 

* See Appendix, p, 268 .— n.ii.p. * I.e. possessed of beauty. 
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fax, took leave of him with drops of dew by way of tears. 
And the sun ascended the eastern mountain, stretching forth 
its first rays, like a warning hand, to dissuade him from 
entering that brigand-haunted wood. Then he travelled 
through. it with his wife and daughter, having his feet 
wounded with sharp points of ktisa grass, and he reached a 
village of the BhiUas. It was full of men who robbed their 
neighbours of life and property, and shunned by the virtuous, 
like the strong city of Leatli. 

Then beholding the king from a distance with his dress 
and ornaments, many Savaras, armed with various weapons, 
ran to plunder him. When King Dharma saw that, he said 
to his daughter and wife: “ The barbarians will seize on you 
first, so enter the wood in tliis direction.’* When the king 
said this to them, Queen Chandravati and her daughter 
Lavanyavatl, in their terror, plunged into the middle of the 
wood. And the brave king, armed with sword and shield, 
killed many of the Savaras, who came towards him, raining 
aiTows. Then the cliief summoned the whole village, and 
falling on the king, who stood there alone, they slashed his 
shield to pieces and killed him; and then the host of bandits 
departed with his ornaments. And Queen Chandravati, 
concealed in a thicket of the wood, saw from a distance her 
husband slain; so in her bewilderment she fled witli her 
daughter, and they entered another dense forest a long 
distance off. There they found that the shadow's of the 
trees, afiSicted by the heat of midday, had laid themselves 
at their cool roots, imitating travellers. So, tired and sad, 
the queen sat down weeping with her daughter, in a spot on 
the bank of a lotus-lake, under the shade of an a^oka tree. 

In the meanwhile a chief, who lived near, came to that 
forest on horseback, with his son, to hunt. He was named 
Chandasiipha, and when he saw their footsteps imprinted in 
the dust, he said to his son Sinhaparakrama: ** We will 
follow up these lovely and auspicious tracks, and if we find 
the ladies to whom they belong, you shall choose whichever 
you please of them.” When Chandasiipha said this, his son 
Sinhaparakrama said to him: “ 1 should like to have for a 
wife the one that has these small feet, for I know that she 
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will be young and suited to me. But this one with huge 
feet, being older than the other, will just suit you.” When 
Cha^^Uusimha heard this speech of his son’s, he said to him: 
“ What is this that you say ? Your mother has only recently 
gone to heaven, and now t^t I have lost so good a wife, how 
can 1 desire another ? ” When Chandasiipha’s son heard 
that, he said to him : “ Father, do not say so, for the home 
of a householder is empty without a wife. Moreov^, have 
you not heard the stanza composed by MOladeva ? * Who 
that is not a fool enters that house in which there is no 
shapely love eagerly awaiting his return, which, thou^ 
called a house, is really a prison without chains.’ So, father, 
my death will lie at your door if you do not take as your 
wife that companion of the lady whom 1 have chosen.” / 

When Chandasimha heard this speecli of his son’s, he 
approved it, and went on slowly with him, tracking up thehr 
footsteps. And he reached that spot near the lake^ and saw- 
that dark Queen Chandravat!, adorned with many strings of 
pearls,^ sitting in the shade of a tree. She looked like the 
midnight sky in the middle of the day, and her daughter, 
Lavanyavatl, like the pure white moonlight, seemed to il¬ 
lumine her. And he and his son eagerly approached her, and 
she, when she saw him, rose up terrified, thinking that he was 
a bandit. 

But the queen’s daughter said to her : “ Mother, do not 
be afraid; these are not bandits; these two gentle-looking, 
well-dressed persons are certainly some nobles come here to 
hunt.” However, the queen still continued to hesitate ; and 
then Chandasiipha got down from his horse and said to the 
two ladies : “ Do not be alarmed : we have come here to see 
you out of love; so take confidence * and tell us fearless^ 
who you are, since you seem like Rati and Priti fled to th^ 
wood in sorrow at Kama’s having been consumed by the 
flames of Siva’s fiery eye. And how did you two come to 

* By reading nmitStSraughauia^itdm, with the D. text, we see it was rather 
the great splendour of the orients (pearls of the finest water) that attraeted 
Chandasimha. - 

* I read tnhatya, with the Sanskrit College MS., in place of m h am y a, which 
means " having rested." 
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enter this unpeopled wood ? For these forms of yours are 
fitted to dwell in a gem-adomed palace. And our minds are 
tortui^ to think how your feet, that deserve to be supported 
by the lap of beautiful women, can have traversed this ground 
full of thorns. And, strange to say, the dust raised by the 
wind, falling on your faces, makes our faces lose their bright¬ 
ness from despondency.' And the furious heat of the beams 
of the herce-rayed sun, as it plays on your flower-soft bodies, 
bums us. So tell us yo'ir stoiy; for our hearts are afflicted : 
we cannot bear to see you thus abiding in a forest full of wild 
bhasts.” 

When Chandasiqiha said this, the queen sighed, and, full 
of shame and grief, slowly told him her story. Then Chanda- 
simlia, seeing that she had no protector, comforted her and 
her daughter, and coaxed them with kind words into be¬ 
coming members of his family. And he ard his son put tlie 
queen and her daughter on their horses, and conducted them 
to their rich palace in Vittapapurl. And the queen, being 
helpless, submitted to his will, as if she had been bom again 
in a second life. Wliat is an unprotected woman, fallen into 
calamity in a foreign land, to do ? Then Sinhaparakrama, the 
son of Chandasiipha, made Chandravati his wife, on account 

of the smallness of her feet. And Chandasimha made her 

• • « 

daughter, the Princess Lavanyavali, his wife, on account of 
the largeness of her feet.For they made this agreement 
originally, when they saw the two tracks of ttie small foot¬ 
steps ; and who ever swerves from his plighted word ? 

So, from the mistake about the feet, the daughter became 
the wife of the father, and the mother the wife of the son; 
and so the daughter became the mother-in-law^ of her own 
mother, and the mother became the daughter-in-law of her 
own daughter. And in course of time both of them had by 
those husbands sons and daughters, and they also had sons 
and daughters in due course of time. So Chandasiipha and 
Sinhapar&krama lived in their city, having obtained as wives 
Lftvanyavati and Chandravala.” 

' I ftdopt Dr Ken;'f conjecture of kata for akata. 
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168g. King THvikramasena and the Mendicant 

When the Vetala had told this story on the way at bight, 
he again put a question to King Trivikramasena: “ Now, 
King, about the children who were in course of time born to 
the mother and daughter by the son and the father in those 
two lines—what relationship did they bear to one another ? 
Tell me if you know. And the curse before threatened will 
descend on you if you know and do Mot tell.” 

When the king heard this question of che Vetala’s, lie 
turned the matter over and over again in liis mind, but he 
could not find out, so he went on his way in silence. Then 
the Vetala in the dead man’s body, perched on the top of 
his shoulder, laughed to himself, and reflected : “ Ha ! lia ! 
the king does not know how to answer this puzzling ques¬ 
tion, so he is glad, and silently goes on his w'ay with very 
nimble feet. Now I cannot manage to deceive this treasure- 
house of valour any further,’ and this is not enough to make 
that mendicant stop playing tricks with me, so 1 will now 
deceive that villain, and by an artifice bestow the success, 
which he has earned, upon this king, whom a glorious future 
awaits.” 

When the Vetala had gone through these reflections, he 
said to tlic king: “ King, though you have been worried with 
so many journeys to and fro in this cemetery terrible with 
black night, you seem quite happy, and you do not show 
the least irresolution. I am pleased with this wonderful 
courage that you show.* So now cariy off this b<)dy, for I 
am going out of it; and listen to this advice which I give 
you for your welfare, and act on it. That wicked mendicant, 
for whom you have fetched this human corpse, will imme¬ 
diately summon me into it, and honour me. And wishing to 
offer you up as a victirn, the rascal will say to you : ‘ King, 
prostrate yourself on tlic ground in such a way that eight 

’ 1 read param, with the MS. in the Sanskrit College. 

* This idea'is found aI'M> in Kuropean story-books. See Kuhn’s Sagen aits ' 
fVeitfalm, p, ST7 : **Dieae Unertekrodtenkeii gr,fiel dem Teufel so sehr, doss sick 
seiu Zorn nickl nur legte, soudernf etc. See also Grimm’s Itische Elfetmarcheu 
(which is based on Croker’s Tales), p. 8. 
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limbs will touch it.’ Then, great King, you must say to 
that ascetic ‘: * Show me first how to do it, and then I will 
do exactly as you do.’ Then he will fling himself on the 
ground, and show you how to perform the prostration, and 
that moment you must eut off his head with the sword. 
Then you will obtain that prize which he desires, the sove¬ 
reignty of the VidyiUlharas. Enjoy this eartli by sacrificing 
him! But otherwise that mendicant will offer you up as 
a victim. It was to p'xivcnt this that 1 threw obstacles in 
your way for such a long time here. So depart; may you 
prosper! ” When the Vctala had said this, he went out of 
that human corpse that was on the king’s shoulder. 

Then the king was led by the speech of the Vetala, who 
was pleased with him, to look upon tlie ascetic Kshanti^la 
as his enemy, but he w'cnt to him in liigh spirits, where he 
sat under the banyan-trcc, and took with him that human 
corpse. 


* Sramana. 
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680 (25). CondiuUm of King Trwikraniiaiena mid Ae 

Mendicant^ 

T hen King IVivikrainasena '^ame up to that mendi¬ 
cant Ksh&nti^a, canying that corpse on hisdioulder. 
And he saw that ascetic, alone at the foot of a tree, 
in the cemetery that was terrible with a ni|^t of the Mack 
fortnight, eagerly awaiting his arrival. He was in a circle 
made with the yeUow powder of bones, the ground wHhm 
ii'hich was smeared with blood, and which had pitchers 
of blood placed in the direction of the cardinal points.* It 
was richly illuminated with candles of human faV and near 
it was a fire fed with oblations; it was fiill of all the necessary 
preparations for a sacrifice, and in it the ascetic was engaged 
in worshipping his favourite deity. 

So the king went up to him, and the mendicant, seeing 
that t^e had brought the corpse, rose up delighted, and said, 
praising him: ** Great King, you have conferred cm me a 
favour difficult to accomplish. To think that one like you 
should undertake this enterprise in such a place and at such 
a time! Indeed they say with truth that you are the best 
of all noble kings, being a man of unbending courage,* since 
you forward the interests of another with such utter dis¬ 
regard of self. And wise men say that the greatness of 
great ones consists in this very thing, that th^ swerve not 
from what they have engaged] to do, even though their lives 
are in danger.** 

With tl^e^ words tlte mendicant, thinking he had gained 
' See Appendix, pi 863 .— 

* 1 read, with the MS. in the Suiskiit College, hfta far ifyla, and jwrve 
for pStva, 

* See Vol. Ill, pp. 150*154.—-N.n.p. 

* The Sai^iit College MS. reada tMumpwf. But peihapa ve onghi 
to read nuUampaf "O fearless one." Sa^fom must be nacd adverbiallj. 
KaUMHiMptSm also means " of great moontafes." 
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his end, took the coipse down from the shoulder of that 
king. And he bathed it, and anointed it, and threw a gair 
land round it, and placed it within that circle. And he 
smeared his limbs wi^ ashes, and put on a sacriheial thread 
of hair, and clothed himself in the garments of the dead, 
and thus equipped he continued for a time in meditation. 
Then the mendicant summoned that mighty Yetkla by the 
power of spells, and made him enter the coipse, and pro¬ 
ceeded to worship him. He offered to him an argka* of 
white human teeth in a skull by way of an orgka vessel 2 
and he presented to him flowers and fragrant unguents; and 
he gratified him with the savoury reek of human eyeB»* 
and made an offering to him of human flesh. And when he 
had finished his worship, he said to the king, wljio was at his 
side : “ King, fall on the ground, and do obeisMce with all 
your eight limbs to this high sovereign of spells who has 
appeared here, in order that this bestower of boons may 
grant you the accomplishment of your heart’s desire.” 

When the king heard that, he called to mind the words 
of the Vetala, and said to the mendicant: “ I do not know 
how to do it, reverend sir; do you show me first, and then I 
will do exactly as you.” Then the mendicant threw himself 
on the ground, to show the king what he was to do, and then 
the king cut off his head with a stroke of his swrnd. And 
he tore and dragged * the lotus of his heart out of his inside, 
and offered his heart and head as two lotuses to that VetAla. 

Then the delighted hosts of goblins uttered shouts of 
applause on every side, and the Vetala said to the king from 
inside the corpse: “King, the sovereignty of the Vidyfi- 
dharas, which this mendicant was aiming at, shall fall to ycHir 
lot after you have finished the enjoyment of your earthly 
sway. Since I have given you much annoyance* choose 
whatever boon you desire.” When Uie Vet&Li said this, the 
king said to him: “ Since you are pleased with me* eveiy 

> In the D. text "very pure human blood” (watruuM^ is e fct ied 

as an argAo, an oblation to gods and veneioUe men, genendlj c o na ll tlBg of 
water, rice and dwrao graas.— N.M.e. 

* 1 read meiratMa far mtlre dki, with the Sanskrit Collogo MS. 

* Perhaps would give a better sense. 
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boon that I could desire is obtained; nevertheless, as your 
words cannot be uttered in vain, I crave this boon of you : 
may these first twenty-four questions and answers, charming 
with their various tales, and this conclusion, the twenty- 
fifth of the series, be all famous and honoured on the earth ! ” 
When the king made this request to the Vetala, the latter 
replied : “ So be it! And now listen, King; I am going to 
mention a peculiar excellence which it shall possess. This 
string of tales, consisting of the twenty-four first, and this 
final concluding tale, shall become, under the title of 'The 
Twenty-five Tales of a Vampire,’ famous and honoured on 
the earth, as conducing to prosperity! Whosoever shall 
read respectfully even a Sloka of it, or whosoever shall hear 
it read, even they two shall immediately be freed from their 
curse. And Yakshas, and Vetalas, and Kusliman^s, and 
witches, and Rakshasas, and other creatures of the kind 
shall have no power where this shall be recited.” When 
the Vetala had said this, he left that human corpse, and 
went by his supernatural deluding power to the habitation 
he desired. 

Then Siva, being pleased, appeared, accompanied by all 
the gods, to that king, visibly manifest, and said to him, as 
he bowed before* him : “ Bravo, my son, for thdt thou hast 
to-day slain this hypocritical ascetic, who was so ardently in 
love with the imperi^ sovereignty over the Vidyadliaras! I 
originally created thee out of a portion of raysdf, as Vikra- 
mfiditya, in order that thou mightest destroy the Asuras, 
that had become incarnate in the form of Mlechchhas. And 
now thou hast again Been created by me as an heroic king 
of the name of Trivikramasena, in order that thou mightest 
overcome, an audacious evildoer. So thou shalt bring under 
thy sway the earth with the islands and the realms below, 
and shalt soon become supreme ruler over the Vidy&dharas. 
And after thou hast long enjoyed heavenly pleasures, thou 
shalt become melancholy, and shalt of thy own will abandon 
them, and shalt at last without fail be united with me. 
Now receive from me this sword named Invincible, by means 
of which thou shalt duly obtain all this.” When the god 
Siva had said this to the king, he gave him that splendid 
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swoid, and disappeared after he had been worshipped by him 
with devout speeches and flowers. 

Then King Trivikramasena, seeing that the whole business 
was finish^, and as the night had come to an end, entered 
his own city Pratishtii5na. There he was honoured by his 
rejoicing subjects, who in course of time came to hear of 
his exploits during the night, and he spent tlie whole of that 
day in -bathing, giving gifts, in worshipping Siva, in dancing, 
singing, muSic and oth^ enjoyments of the Iflnd. And in a 
few days that king, by the power of the sword of Siva, came 
to enjoy the earth, that was cleared of all enemies, togethe** 
with the islands and the lower regions; and then by the ap¬ 
pointment of Siva he obtained the high imperial sovereignty 
over the Vidyadharas, and after enjoying it Idkig, at last be¬ 
came united with the blessed one, so attaining all his ends.^ 


163. Story of Mfigdnkadatta 

When that minister VikramakeiSarin, meeting in the way 
the successful ■ Prince Mriga.nkadatta, after he had been long 
separated from him by a curse, had told him all this, he 
went on to say to him: “ So, Prince, after that old Br&hman 
had told'me in that village this story, called * The Twenty- 
five Tales of a* Vampire,* he went on to say to me: * Well, 
my son, did not that heroic King Trivikramasena obtain 
from the favour of a Vet5la the thing that he desired ? So 
do you also receive from me this spell, and laying aside your 
state of despondency win over a chief among the Vet&las, in 
order that you may obtain reunion with Prince Mfiganka- 
datta. For nothing is unattainable by those who possess 
endurance: who, my son, will not fail, if he allows his 
endurance to break down ? So do what I recommend you 

* Here ends the Vtlnlaptdlchttiimiali, whicli begen in Vol. VI, p. J$5.— 

N.M.P. 

^ The Senakrit College MS. reads w kjitSrtka^. -But surely MrigSnka- 

datta could hardly be described as "successful” before he had obtained 
SaiinkavaU. The difficulty, however, vanishes if instead of B.’s nd^rUirtkam 
nijagSda ryt^utram we re^ pnalriSrtAafr nyagSda rajapmirmm with D. Tlie 
translation Uien would be **apoke to the prince (again) of the 'present 
snlqeet" See Speyer, op. dlt., p. 1S8 .—h.m.p. 
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to do out of affection; for you kiudly delivered me from the 
pain of the bite of a poisonous setpent.’ * llVhen the Brfth* 
man said this, I received from him the spell with the practice 
to be employed with it, and then. King, I took leave of him, 
and went to Ujjayinl. There I got hold of a coipse in the 
cemetery at night, and I washed it and performed all the 
necessary processes with r^ard to it, and 1 summoned a 
Vetkla into it by means of that spell, and duly worshipped 
him. And to satisfy his hunger, I gave him human flesh to 
eat ; and being gre^y for the flesh of men, he ate that up 
quickly, and then said to me: * I am not satisfied with this-; 
give me some more.’ And as he would not wait any time, I 
cut off my own flesh,* and gave it to him to please him; 
and that made that prince of magicians exceedingly pleased 
with me. Then he said to me: * My friend, I am much 
pleased now with this intrepid valour of thine, so become 
whole in thy limbs as thou wast before, and crave from me 
whatever boon thou desirest.* IVhen the VeULla said this 
to me, I answered him then and there: * Convey me, god, 
to that place where my master Mpig&nkadatta is; there is 
no other boon which I desire more than this.’ Then the 
mighty Vetftla said to me: * Then quickly get up on my 
shoulder, that I may carry thee rapidly to that master of 
thine.’ When the Vetala said this, I consented, and eagerly 
climbed up on his shoulder, and then the Vetala, that was 
inside that human corpse, rapidly set out through the air, 
carrying me with him. And he has brought me here to- 
day. King; and when 4liat mighty VetMa saw you on the 
way, he brought me down from the air, and tiius I have 

* The B.‘text ii cornipt here. Read tkiih the D. text imm me hamdkuh 
MrpadmMr^kttrtil," I hold you fur my khumaii, since you hare rescued me 
of the pain of a serpent’s bite." See Speyer, ep. cU., p. 1S8.—n.m.p. 

* See Vol. I, pp. 84, 84n^, 85, and also Vol. VI, pp. 12S, 12Sii^, ISSn. To 
the references given in Vol. I, I would add F. Panser, Beumtlff 1910 , p. 191 ; 
and to those in Vol. VI, the tale of "La Montagne Noire," MfbuuK, v<d. ii, 
p. 447. Here the hero rides on the hack of a crow, to whom he has to give 
flesh as often as he says "«waar." At last he has to give him flesh from his 
own thighs. The wounds are healed instaittaneonsly by means of a "/Sb/e 
de ghfuae" which he carries with him. Cf. also No. 6 l d Gonsenbaeh's 
SieifleajseAe iSirduii with Dr Kohler's notes. — n.M>p. 
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beea made to reach the sole of yoiir.foot. And 1 have to-day 
been reunited with my master, and'fhe Vet&la has departed, 
having accomplished what was required of him. This, 0 
bestower of honour,' is my great adventure, since I was 
sqiarated from you by the curse of the Nfiga.’* 

When Mfigftnkadatta, as he was going to Ujjayini to 
win his beloved, had heard, on the way, from his minister, 
Vikramake^arin, this account of his adventures since he had 
been separated from him, that prince rejoiced, as he had in 
course of time found some of his ministers, who were separated 
from him by the curse of Paravataksha, and as he augured 
therefrom success in all that he had in hand. 

^ The Sanikrit College MS. reads kojAa for manada —i.e. "Since I was 
separated from you by the curse of the enraged Naga.” 
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INVOCATION 

H onour to the vanquisher of obstacles/ round 
whose knees, when he is dancing at nigh^ there 
winds a garland of stars, which appears as if it had 
fallen from the globes on his forehead ! 


163. Story of Mf^dnkadatta 

Then, the story being ended, the delighted Mrig&nkadatta 
rose up from the middle of the path and set out again fw 
Ujjayinl, for which he had long ago started in order to find 
Sasankavatl, with a party of eight, including himself, having 
i-ecovered Vikramake^rin, accompanied by GunSkara, and 
Vimalabuddhi, and Vichitrakatha, and Bhimaparfikrama, and 
Prachanda^akti, and the Brahman Srutadhi, and he kept 
looking out for those of his companions separated from h^ 
by the curse of the Naga whom he had not yet recovered. 

And in course of time he reached a treeless desert, all 
the water in which had been dried up by the hea,t, and which 
was full of sand heated by the fierce blaze oi the sun. And. 
as the prince was traversing it, he said to his ministers: 
** Observe how long, terrible and difficult to cross is this 
great desert; for it has in it no refuge: it is pathless and 
abandoned by men, and the blaze of its fire of grief seems 
to ascend in these sandy mirages; its rough and dishevelled 
locks are represented by the dry, rustling blades of grass, 
and its thorns make it appear to have its hair standing on 
end through fear of the lions, tigers and other noisome 
beasts; and It laments in the cries of its deer exhausted 
by the heat and longing for water. So we must cross this 
terrible desert as quickly as we can.** 

When Miigankfidatta had said this, he quickly crossed 
that desert with his ministers, who were afflicted with 

* who is represented with the head of an elpphanL In i7. 8 1 

read, with the Sanskrit College M,S.* mbkruMktapatha. 
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hunger and thirst. And he beheld in front of him a great 
lake filled with pellucid and cold water, looking like streams 
that had flowed down from the moon after it had been melted 
with the heat of the sun. It was so broad that it filled the 
whole horizon, and it looked like a jewel-mirror made by 
the Fortune of the three worlds, in order to bdbold in it the 
reflection of herself. That lake resembled the Mah&bhftrata, 
for in it the Dhartarashtras' were making a disturbance, 
and many Arjuna-trees were reflected *; and it was refresh¬ 
ing and sweet to the taste; it was like the churned sea of 
doom, for its precious fluid was drunk by the blue-necked 
jays that assembled near it,” and Vishnu might have resmted 
to it to find the Ck>ddess of Beauty*: it resembled an 
earthly Patala, for its profound cool depths were never 
reached by the rays of the sun, and it was an unfailing 
receptacle oi lotuses.” 

And on the western shore of tliat lake the prince and 
his ministers saw a great and wonderful tree. Its numerous 
far-reaching boughs, agitated by the wind, appeared like 
arms, and the cloud-stream that clung to its head was like 
the Ganges, so that it resembled Siva dancing. With its 
lofty top, that pierced the sky, it seemed to be standing 
erect out of curiosity to sec the beauty of the garden of 
Nandana. It v^as adorned with fruit of heavenly flavour, 
that clung to its branches, and so it looked like the wishing- 
tree of heaven, with goblets of nectar suspended on it by the. 
gods. It waved its shoots like finger-tips, and seemed with 
the Voices of its birds to say again and again : “ Let no one 
question me in any way I ” • 

1 This word means "the sons of Ohritarnshtni,” and also "geese with 
black legs and bills.” 

^ This also means " in which Arjuna was displaying great activily.*’ 

* There is also an allusion to Siva's having drank the poiaon that was 
produced by the Churning of the Ocean. 

* There is an allusion to Vishnu’s having obtained I.adKshnil from the 
ocean when churned. The passage may also mean that the beauty of the 
lake was permanent. 

* This expression also means that " it tested on the bead of the serpent 
Ananta” : which was true of FftU'a or Hades. 

* Instead of B.'s prtUkiktd Hi read tpiHktlM, with the D. teatji" Let no one 
touch me In any way 1" See Speyer, op. ctT., p. 1S8.— 
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While Prince Mrigftnkadatta was looking at that tree, 
his ministers, worn out with hunger and thirst, ran towards 
it, and the moment they saw those fruits on it, they climbed 
The Waaiee^ ^ them, and imm^iately they lost their 
JmlTnetkmt human form, and were all six sudd^y turned 
tnH^miCniinto fruits. Then Mrigftnkadatta was bewildered 
at not seeing those friends of his, and he called 
on every one of them there by name. But when th^ gave 
no answer, and could not be seen an 3 rwhere, the prince ex- 
daimed in a voice agonised with despair: “ Alas I I am 
undone! *’ and fell on the ground in a swoon. And tl^e 
Brahman Srutadhi, who had not climbed up the tree, was 
the cmly one left at his side. 

So Ae Brahman Srutadhi at once said to him by way of 
omsolation: “ Why, my sovereign, do you lose your firm¬ 
ness, and despair, though you have learned wisdom ? For it 
is the man who is not distracted in calamity that obtains 
prosperity. Did you not find those ministers, after they had 
been separated from you by the curse of the Naga ? In like 


manner riiall you again recover them, and get back the others 
also, and moreover you shall soon be united with Sa^ftn- 
kavati.*’ When Srutadhi said this to the prince, he answered 
him: “ How can this be ? The truth is that all this train of 


events was arranged for our ruin by the Disposer. If it was 
not so arranged, how came the Vetfila to appear in the night 
*and Bhimaparakrama to do as he did, and how came it to 
pass that I heard about Saa&nkavaU through the conversa¬ 
tion that took place between them, and that I set out from 
Ayodhyfi to fetch her ? How came it to pass also that we 
were all squoated from one another in the Vindhya forest by 
the curse of the Nfiga, and that some of us wm in course of 
time reunited, and that this second separation has now taken 
place and wi^h that the ruin of all my plans ? It aU tallies 
together, my friend. The fact is they have b^n devoured 
in that tree by a demon, and without them what is Sa^n- 
kavati to me, or what is my life worth to me ? So away 
with delusions! ’* When Mfig&nkadatta had said this, he rose 
up to throw himself into the lake out of sorrow, although 
Sutadhi fried to prevent him. 
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At that moment a bodiless voice came from the air: “My 
son, do not act rashly, for all will end well for thee. The god 
Ga^esa himself dwells in this tree, and he has been to-^y 
insulted -by thy ministers unwittingly.* For th^, King* 
being pinched with hunger, climbed up into the tree in which 
he dwells, to pick its fruits, in a state of impurity, having 
neither jrinsed their mouths nor washed their hands and feet; 
so the moment that they touched the fruits th^ became 
fruits themselves. For Ganeto inflicted on them this curse: 
* Let them become that on which their minds are flxed I * 
Moreover, thy four,other ministers, who, the moment they 
arrived here, climbed up the tree in the same way, were 
turned into fruits by the god. Therefore do you propitiate 
Gane^ with ascetic practices, and by his favour thou shalt 
attain all thy objects.*’ 

When M^igfinkadatta had been thus addressed by the 
voice from the air, that seemed to rain nectar into his ears, 
hope again sprang up in his bosom, and he gave up all idea of 
suicide. So he bathed in the lake, and worshipped Ga^e&i, 
who dwelt in that tree, without taking food, and joining his 
palms in an attitude of supplication praised him in the follow¬ 
ing words . “ Hail, thou dephant-faced lord, who art, as it 
were, worshipped by the earth, that with its plains, rocks 
and woods bows under the crushing weight of thy tumultuous 
dance! Hail, thou that hast the twin lotuses of thy feet 
worshipped by the three worlds, with the gods, Asuras and 
men that dwell in them ; thou whose body is in shape like a 
pitcher for the abundant storing of various splendid successes ! 
Hail, thou, the flame of whose might blazes forth like twelve 
fierce suns rising at once; thou that wast a premature day 
of doom to the race of the Daityas, whom Siva, Vishnu, 
and Indra found hard to conquer I Hsil, thou that wardest 
off calamity from thy votaries! Hail, thou that diffusest 
a blaze of flame with thy huid, while it glitters with thy 
mighty axe, that seems anxious to illuminate thee in sport! 

I fly for refuge to thee, that wast worshipped even 

by Gauri, in order that her husband might successfully ac¬ 
complish his unoertaking in the conquest of Tripura; honour 
> Another unintentional injuiy. See |i. and V»l. II, p. 147«*. — ^n.«.p. 
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to thee! ” When l^^rigankadatta had in these words praised 
Ganeto, he spent that night fasting, on a bed of kuSa grass 
under that tree. In the same way that prince spent eleven 
nights, being engaged in propitiating Ga^e^ the king 
of impediments; and Snitadhi remained in attendance on 
him. 

And on the night of the twelfth day Ga^e^ said tc^him in 
a dream : My son, I am pleased with thee ; thy ministers 
shall be released from their curse, and thou sludt recover 
Jiiem; and with them thou shalt go and win Sa^ankavati in 
due course; ana thou shalt return to thy own city, and rule 
the whole earth.” After Mrigankadatta had been thus in¬ 
formed in a dream by the god Gane^, he woke up, when the 
night came to an end, and told Srutadhi the vision that he 
had seen. Srutadhi congratulated him on it; and then, in 
the morning, the prince bathed and worshipped Gane^, and 
proceeded to walk round the tree in which the god dwelt, 
with his right hand towards it,^ and while he was thus 
engaged all his ten ministers came down from the tree, 
having been released from the form of fruits, and fell at his 
feet. Besides the six who were mentioned before, there were 
Vyftghrasena and SthQlabahu, and Meghabala, and the fourth, 
Dridhamushti. 

Then the prince, having recovered all those ministers at 
the same instance, with eye, with gestures,* and witli voice 
. agitated by the workings of joy, looked at his ministers, one 
by one, again and again, exceedingly lovingly, and embraced 
them, and then spoke to l^em; having successfully attained 
his object. And they, beholding with tears in their eyes 
their master, who, after the asceticism which he had gone 
through, was- slender as a new moon, and having been told 

' See Vol. I, pp. 190-li#S.— n.m.p. 

* The Petersburg lesicogimphen read talamayS for The three 

▼erbs oorrespoiid to the three nouns.-Speyer (op. cit., p. 139), however, 

considers pramadamoMtkamSnmMu also corrupt. He wonU translate the passage 
as follows: **Then the prince, having recovered all those ministers at the 
same instance, looked at them with hia eym, embneed thmn with inipetuous- 
aess knd then spoke to them with a faltering voice, owing to the emotion of 
his eaceeding love; so he saluted them one by one, again and again, happy 
by his success."— N.n.p. 
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the true explanation of the whole by Snitadhi, felicitated 
themselves on having truly a protecting lord. 

Then Mng&nkadatta, having attained good hope of 
accomplishing his enterprise, joyfully broke his fast with 
those ministers, who had performed all necessary ablutions 
in the tank. 



CHAPTER Cl 


168. Story of MfigdfikadaUa 

T hen Mng&nkadatta, refreshed by breaking his fast, 
sat down with those ministsrs of his on the bank 
of that lake. Then he courteously asked those four 
nJnistefs, whom he had recovered that day, for an account 
of their adventures during the time that he was separated 
rySgkrasaia them. Thereupon that one of them who 

rSSatke WBS Called Vy&gfarusena said to him: **Listen, 
Prince, I now proceed to relate our adventures, 
r -jft— When I was carried to a distance from you by 
fAnrSnmrfMMthe curse of the Nfiga Pir&vataksha, 1 lost my 
senses, and in that state I wandered through the 
forest by night. At last I recovered consciousness, but the 
darkness, which enveloped me, prevented me from seeing 
where the cardinal points lay, and what path I ought to 
take. At last the night, that grief made long,^ came to 
an end; and in course of time the sun arose, that mighty 
god, and revealed all the quarters of the heaven. Then I 
said to myself: * Alas! Where can that master of mine 
be gone ? And how will he manage to exist here alone 
"separated from us ? And how am I to recover him ? Where 
shall I look for him ? What course shall 1 adopt ? I had 
better go to Ujjayini; for I may perhaps find him there; 
for he must go there, to find Saii&nkavati.* With such hopes 
I set out slow;ly for Ujjayini, threading that difficult forest 
that resembled calamity, scorched by the rays of the sun, that 
resembled showers of fieiy powder. 

“ And at last, somehow or other, I reached & lake, with 
fuU-blown lotuses for expanded eyes, that seemed to hold con¬ 
verse, with me liy means of the sweet cries of its swans and 
other water-birds; it stretched forth its ripples like hands; 


^ The Sanskrit College MS. reads dhtSgdm for dhgMj/Om. 
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ks surface was calm and broad *; the veiy sight of it took 
away all grief; and so in all points it resembled a good man. 
I bathed in it» and ate lotus-fibres, and drank water; and 
while I was lingering on its bank I saw these three arrive 
there, Dfidhamushti, and Sthfilabllhu and Meghabala. And 
when we met, we asked one another for tidings of jrou. And 
as none of us knew anything about you, and we suqiected the 
worst, we made up our minds to abandon the b^y, being 
unable to endure separation from you. 

“ And at that moment a hermit-boy came to bathe in that 
lake; his name was Mahatapas, and he was the son of Diigfaa- 
tapas. He had matted hair, he diffused a brightness of his 
own, and he seemed like the God of Fire, blazing with mighty 
flame, become incarnate in the body of a Br&hman, in order to 
consume once more the Kh&ndava forest *; hcf was clothed in 
the skin of a black antelope, he had an ascetic's water-vessel 
in his left hand, and on his right wrist he bore a rosary of 
Ak^a seeds by way of a bracelet; the perfumed earth that 
he used in batoing was stuck on the horns of the deer that 
came with him, and he was accompanied by some other 
hermit-boys like himself. The moment he saw us about to 
throw ouiaelves into the lake he came towards us—for the 
good arc easily jnelted with compassion, and show causeless 
firiendship to all. And he said to us: * You ouf^t not to 
commit a crime characteristic of cowards, for poltroons, with 
their minds blinded with grief, fall into the gulfs of calamity, 
but resolute men, having eyes enlightened by discernment, 
behold the right path, and do not fall into the pit, but as¬ 
suredly attain their goal. And you, being men of auspicious 
appearance, will no doubt attain prosperity; so tell me what 
is your grief ? For it grieves my heart to see you thus.* 

** When the hermit-boy had said this, I at once told 
him the whole of our adventure from the beginning; then 
that boy, who could read the future,* and his companions 
exhorted us with various speeches, and diverted our minds 

* When applied to the good man, it means "his heart was braerolent 
and large." 

- See Vol. Ill, p. 2SS, 898a^ 

* I follow the reading of the Sanskrit College MS.— 
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fh>m suicide. Then the hennit-boy, after he had bathed, took 
us to his father’s hermitage, which was at no great distance, 
to entertain us. 

** There that hermit’s son bestowed on us the arghya, and 
made us sit down in a place in which even the trees seemed to 
have entered on a course of penance, for they stood aloft on 
phitforms of earth, and lifted on high their branches like arms, 
and drank in the rays of the sun. And then he went and 
asked all the trees in the hermitage, one after another, for 
alms. And in a moment his alms-vessel was filled with fruits 
{hat of themselves dropped from the trees; and h^ came 
back with it to us. And he gave us those fruits of heavenly 
flavour, and when we had eaten them, avc became, as it were, 
satisfied with neciar. 

“And when the day came to an end, and the sun de¬ 
scended into the sea, and the sky was filled with stars—^as if 
with spray flung up by his fall—and the moon, having put on 
a white bark-robe of moonlight, had gone to the ascetic grove 
on the top of the eastern mountain'—as if desiring to with¬ 
draw from the.world on account of the fall of the sun—we 
went to see theiiermits, who had finished all.their duties and 
were fitting together in a certain part of the hermitage. We 
bowed before them, and sat down, and those great sages wel¬ 
comed us, and with kindly words at once asked us whence 
we came. Then tliat hermit-boy told them our history until 
the time of our entering the hermitage. Then a wise hermit 
•there, of the name of Kanva, said to us : * Come, why have 
you allowed yourselves to become so dispirited, being as you 
are, men of valour ? For dt is the part of a brave man to 
display unbroken firmness in calamity, and freedom from 
arrogance in success, and never to abandon fortitude. And 
great men *>.ttain the title of great by struggling through 
great difiiculties by the aid of resolution, and accomplish¬ 
ing great things. In illustration of this, listen to this story 
of Sundarasena, and hear how he endured hardship for the 
sake of Mandaravati.’ When the hermit Kanva had said 
this, he began, in the hearing of us and of all the hermits, to 
tell the following tale. 

* The Sanskrit College MS. gives prSchjfSm imla-sriHga-tapovmam. 
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168h. SundaroMma and Manddravaii* 

There is a CDuntiy named Nishadha, that adorns the face 
of the northern quarter; in it there was of old a city of the 
name of Alakft. In this cily llie people were alwajrs happy 
in abundance of all things,* and the only things that never 
enjoyed repose were the jewel-lamps. In it there lived a 
king of the n^me of Mahfisena, and not without reason was 
he so named, for his enemies were all consumed by the 
wonderful and Lerrible fire of his valour, which resembled 
that qf the God of War. That king had a prime minister 
named GunapaJita, who was like a second Sesha, for he was 
a mine of v^our, and could < bear up, like that serpent, tlie 
weight of the earth. The kin^, having destroyed his enemies, 
laid upon him the weight of his kingdom and devoted himself 
to pleasure; and then he had a son.bom tn him by his Queen 
SaSprabha, named Sundarasena. E^en. when he was a child, 
he was no child in good "qualities, and the goddesses of 
Valour and Beauty chose him for their self-eleqted husband. 

That prince had five heroic ministers, equal in age and 
accomplishments, who had grown up with him from their 
childhood, Chandaprabha, and Bhimabhuja, and Vyaghra- 
par|Jcrama, and the heroic Vikrpma^akti,; and the fifth was 
''•cidhahuddhi. And they were all nqpn of great courage, 
tid'owed with strength and wisdom', well born, and devoted 

thdr master, and they even understood the qi^ies of birds.* 
And the prince lived with them in his father’s house without 
a suitable wife, being unmarried, though he was grown up. 
And that heroic Sundarasena and his ministers reflected: 
“ Courage invincible in assault, and wealth won by, his own 
arm, and a wife equal to him in beauty, become a hero on this 
earth. Otherwise, what is the use of this beauty ? ” 

And one day the prince went out of the town to hunt, 
accompanied by his soldiers, and by those five companions; 

* In his GoldeH Town, L D. Barnett treats tliis as a separate story. 
See pp. 97-56. —n.m.p. 

* The Sanskrit College MS. reads nJckUejtme. The sense is the same. 

* See Vol. II, pp. I07a*, lOSn; Vol. IV, p. 14511^ and Grohmann, Sigen 
MU BSkmen^ p. S4S. 
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and as he was going out, a certain famous female mendicant 
named Katyfiyani, bold ftom the maturity of her age, who 
had just returned frona a distant foreign country, saw him, 
and said to herself, when she beheld his superhuman beauty: 
“ Is this the moon without Rohi^i or the God of Love without 
Rati ? ” But when she asked his attendants, and found out 
that it was the prince, she was astonished, and praised the 
marvellousness of the creation of the Disposer.' Then she 
cried out to the prince from a distance wi^ a shrill and for- 
reaching voice : “ Be victorious, O Prince 1 ** and so saying 
she bowed before him. But at that moment the mind of the 
prince was wholly occupied by a conversation which he had 
begun with his ministers, and he went on without hearing the 
female ascetic. But she was angry, and called out to him in 
such a loud voice that he could not help hearing her: “ Ho 1 
Prince ! Why do vou not listen to the blessing of such a one 
us I am ? What king or prince is there on the earth that does 
not honour me' ? But if your youth and other advantages 
render you so proud now, it is certain that, if you obtain for 
a wife the maideirMandfiravatl, the daughter of the King of 
Hansadvipa, you will be too much puffed up with arrogance 
to listen to the speech of Siva,* the great Indra, and other 
gods, much less to the words of wretched men.** 

When the ascetic had said this, Sundarasena, being full 
of curiosity, called her to him, and bent before her and pio- 
, pitiated her. And being anxious to question her, he sent her 
under the care of his servants to rest in the house of his 
minister Vikramafokti. Then the prince went off, and after 
he had enjoyed the sport of hunting, he returned to his palace^ 
and said his daily prayers, and^took his food, and then he 
sent for the ascetic, and put the following question to her: 
“ Reverend mother, who is this maiden named Bfandfinvati, 
that you spoke of to-day ? Tell me, for I feel great curiosity 
about her.** 

When the gscetic heard this, she said to him: ‘‘Listen, I 
will tell you the w'hole story. I am in the habit of wandering 

* The Sanskrit College MS. reads dkUt^ —(sic) m u e Uh jfa m . 

* See Vol. Ill, p. 859.— K.M.P. 

* The Sanskrit College MS. reads wmrn j ft (1 think) fbr Han. 
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about the whole of this earth and the islandSfIfor the sake of 
visiting sacred bathing-places and other holy spots. And in 
the course of my trav^ I happened to visit Hansadvipa. 
There I saw the daughter of King Manddradeva, a suitable 
match for the sons of gods, not to be beheld by those who 
have done evil works; she bears the name of Mandftravati, 
and has a form as charming as the presiding goddess of 
the gaiden of the gods; the sight of her kindles love, and she 
seems like another moon all composed of nectar, created by 
the Disposer. There is no other beauty on the earth equal 
to hers^; only you. Prince, 1 think, emulate her wealth of 
loveliness. As for those who have not seen her, their eyes 
are useless, and they have been bom in vain.” 

When the prince heard this from the mouth o^ the female 
ascetic, he said : “ Mother, how are we to get a sight of her 
beauty, which is so surpassing ? ” When the female ascetic 
heard this speech of his, she said : ” I took such interest in 
her .on that occasion that I painted a picture of her on canvas, 
and 1 have it with me in a bag; if you feel any curiosity 
about it, look at it.” Whentshe had said this, she took tllie 
picture out of her bag, and showed it to the gratified prince. 
And Sundarasena, when he beheld that maiden, who, though 
she was present there only in a picture, seemed to be of 
romantic beauty, and like a flowing forth of joy, immediately 
felt his limbs covered all over with hairs erect &om hor¬ 
ripilation, as if he had been pierced with the dense arrows 
of tlie god of the flowery bow.* He remained motionless, 
hearing nothing, speaking nothing, seeing nothing; and, with 
his whole heart fixed on her, was for a long time as if painted 
in a picture. 

When the prince’s ministers saw that, they said to that 
female ■ ascetic : ” Reverend mother, paint Prince Sundaia- 
sena on this piece of canvas, and let iis have a specimen of 
your skill in catching likenesses.” The moment she heard 
that, 5 he painted the prince on canvas. And when they saw 

^ The Sanskrit College MS. reads aaijih and awyatra. 

* For fidllng in love with i. pletare see Vol. IV, p. ISSn^ For the 
oonTentional signs of love in the Greek romances see Bohde, Der GrUMtckt 
Romm t p. 1S7 si teg. 
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that it was a striking likeness, all who were present there, 
said : “ The reverend lady's likenesses exactly resemble the 
originals, for when one looks at this picture, one thinks that 
one sees the prince himself; so the beauty of the Princess 
Mandaravati is sure to be such as it is represented in the 
picture.” 

Wlien the ministers had said this, Prince Sundarasena took 
the two pictures, and being pleased, honoured that female 
ascetic. Leaving her befittingly dwelling in a separate 
place, he entered the inner chamber, carrying the portrait of 
his beloved. *Can it be a face,” [he mused] “or the moon 
with the blackness of its markings purged by loveliness ? 
Are these the two pitchers of Kama's regal coronation, or a 
pair of breasts ? Are these waves of the ocean of beauty,” 
[or] “ a triple belly-dimple like creeping plants ? Is this 
a hip, or Rati’s litter of sport ? ” In this way studying 
Mandaravati, limb by limb, though he had only her painted 
form before him, he remained fallen upon his couch; and 
in this state he continued day after day, abstaining from 
meat and drink ; and so in the course of a few days he was 
completely exhausted by the pain of love’s fever.‘ 

When his parents, Saiiprabha and Mahgsena, found that 
out, thev came of their own accord and asked his friends the 
cause of his indisposition. And his companions told them 
the whole story, as it had happened, how the daughter of 
the King of Hansadvipa had come to be the cause of his 
complaint. Then Mahasena said ^ to Sundarasena : “ My 
son, why do you so improperly conceal this attachment of 
yours ? For Mand&ravati is a pearl of maidens, and she will 
be a good mat(‘h for you. Besides, her father, Mand&radeva, 
is a great friend of mine. So why do you torment yourself 
about a matter of this kind, which is quite becoming, and 
can be easily orrangea by an ambassador ? ” When King 
Mahasena had said this, he deliberated, and sent off an 
ambassador .named ^urathadeva to Hansadvipa, to ask for 
the daughter of Kipg Mandfiradeva. And he put into his 

* Tawney has merely ijnade a paraphrase of this passage describing 
Mandaravatl's beauty, and with the kind help of Dr Barnett 1 have made an 
entirely new and complete translation.— n.m.p. 
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hand the portrait of Sundarasena, executed on canvas by 
that female ascetic, which showed how wonderfully handsome 
he wds. 

The ambassador travelled quickly, and reached the city 
of King Mahendraditya on the shore of the sea, named 
Sa^fi.nkapura. There he embarked on a ship, and after 
some days he reached the palace of King Mandfiradeva in 
Hansadvipa. He was announced by the warders and entered 
the palace, and saw that king, and after he had in due 
form delivered to him the present, he said to him: Great 
monarch, King Mahfisena sends you this message: * Give youn 
daughter to my son Sundarasena; for a female ascetic, of 
the name of Katyayani, made a portrait of her, and brought 
it here, and showed it to my son, as the picture of a pearl of 
maidens. And as Sundarasena’s beauty so nearly resembles 
hers, I felt a desire to have his form painted on canvas also, 
and herewith I send the picture. Look at it. Moreover, 
my son, who is of such astonishing beauty, does not wish 
to be married, unless he can find a vdfe that resembles him, 
and nobody but your daughter is a match for him in appear¬ 
ance.’ This is the message the king entrusted to me, when 
he put this portrait into my hand. Look at it. King; let 
the spring-flower be united to the spring.” 

When the king heard this speech of the ambassador’s, 
he was delighted, and he sent for his daughter Mand&ravati 
and the queen her mother. And in their company he opened 
and looked at that portrait, and immediately he cea^ to 
cherish the proud thought that there was no fitting match for 
his daughter on the earth. And he said: “ My daughter’s 
beauty will not have been created in vain, if she is united to 
this prince. She does not look her best without him, nor is 
he complete without her; what is the lotus-bed without the 
swan, and what is the swan without the lotus-bed ? ” 

When the king said this, and the queen expressed her 
complete approbation of it, Mand&ravati suddenly became 
bewildered with love. She remained with her wide-expanded 
eyes immovably fixed on the picture, as if possessed, as if 
asleep (though she was wide awake), as if herself a paint¬ 
ing. Then Mandfiradeva, seeing his daughter in that state. 
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consented to give her in marriage, and he honoured that 
ambassador. 

And on the next day the king sent off his counter¬ 
ambassador, who was a Brahman named Kum&radatta, to 
King MahSsena. And he said to the two ambassadors: 
“ Go quickly to that King Mahasena, the lord of Alakfi, 
and say to him from me: ‘ 1 give you my daughterjout of 
friendship; so tell me, will your son come here, or shall I 
send my daughter to you ? ’ ” When the two ambassadors 
had received this message from the king, tiiey immediately 
started off together on the sea in a ship; and they reached 
Sai&nkapura, and thence they travelled by land, and reached 
that opulent city of Alaka, which seemed like the original 
Alakfi.' They went to tlie king^s palace and entered with 
the usual courtesies, and saw King MahSsena, who welcomed 
them. And they told that king the answer which Mand&ra- 
deva entrusted to them; and when the king heard it, he was 
pleased, and shoWed both of them great honour. 

Then the king found out the star under which the prin¬ 
cess was boin, from her father’s ambassador; and he asked 
his astrologers when a favourable time would.arrive for the 
marriage of his son. And they answered that an auspicious 
time would present itself in three months for bridegroom 
and bride, on the fifth day of the white fortnight of the 
month Kartika. And so the King of Alaka informed Man- 
daradeva that the marriage ought to take place on that 
day, and that he would send his son, and this he wrote in 
a letter, and committed it to the care of the ambassador 
Kum&radatta, and aifother ambassador of his own named 
Chandrasvamin. So the ambassadors departed, and gave tlie 
letter as they were directed, and told the King of Hansadvipa 
all that had takefi place. The king approved, and after 
honouring Chandrasvariin, the ambassador of Mahfisena, 
he sent him back to his master. And he returned to Alaka, 
and reported that the business was satisfactorily settled; 
and then ‘all on both sides remained eagerly expecting the 
auspicious day. 

And in the meanwhile Mandaravati, in Hansadvipa, who 
> The eapitel of the Cod of Wealth. 
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had long ago fallen in love with the prince from seeing his 
picture, thought that the auqiicious day for the tnairiage 
was a Jong way off, and felt unable to endure so much delay; 
and being affectionate, she became desperately enamour^, 
and was grievously tormented with the fire of love. And 
in the eager longing of her heart for Sundarasena, even the 
anointing with sandalwood ointment became a shower of hot 
coals on her body, and a bed of lotus leaves was to her a 
bed of hot .sand, and the rays of the moon seemed like the 
scorching points of flame of a forest conflagration. She re¬ 
mained silent, avoiding food, adopting a vow of loneliness ; 
and when her confidante questioned her in her anxiety, she 
was at last, with difficulty, induced to make the following 
avowal: “ My friend, my marriage is far ofly and I cannot 
bear to wait for the time, separated from my intended 
husband, the son of the King of Alak§. Distant is the time, 
and the place, and various is the course of fate; so who 
knows what will happen to any one here in the meantime ? 
So I had better die.” Saying this, MandaravaU, being sick 
with separation, passed immediately into a miserable state. ■ 

IVhen her father and mother heard that from the mouth 
of her confidante, and saw her in such a a)ndition, th^ 
deliberated with the ministers, and came to the following 
conclusion : “ Tliat King Mahasena, the sovereign of AlakA, 
is on good terms with us, and the Princess Mand&ravati is 
unable tp endure the delay here, so why should we feel any 
delicacy about it? Happen what will, let us send her to 
Alakfi, for when she is near her beloved; she will be able 
patiently to endure the delay.” When King Mandfiradeva 
had gone through" these deliberations, he comforted his 
daughter Mandfiravatl, and made her embark on a ship with 
wealth and attendants, and after her mother had recited a 
prayer for her good fortune he sent he** ofif from Hansadvipa 
by sea on an auspicious day, to travel to Alakft, in order that 
she might be married there; and he sent with her a minister 
of his own, named Vinitamati. 

And after the princess, traveUing in a ship on the ocean, 
had left Hansadvipa some days* saU behind her, there sud¬ 
denly rose up against her a roaring cloud, as it were a bandit. 
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showering raindrops like arro¥rs, thjgyt 'sang terribly in the 
whistling wind. And the gale, like inighty fate, in a moment 
dragged her ship to a distance, and smote it, and broke it 
in pieces. And those attendants were drowned, and among 
them Vinitamati ; and aU her treasure was whelmed in the 
ocean. 

But the sea lifted up the princess with a wave, as it were 
with an arm, and flung her up alive in a forest on the shore, 
near the scene of the shipwreck. To think that she should 
have fallen into the sea, and that a towering wave should 
have landed her in a forest! Behold now, how nothing 
is impossible to Destiny! Then she, in such a situation, 
terrified and confused, seeing that she was alone in a solitary 
w'ood, was again plunged in a sea, but this time it was the sea 
of grief. She exclaimed: ** Where have I arrived ? Surely 
it is a very different place from that for which I set out! 
Where, too, are those attendants of mine ? Where is Vini¬ 
tamati ? Why has this suddenly happened to me ? Where 
shall I go, ill-starred as I am ? Alas! 1 am undone! 
What shall I do? Cursed Fate, why did you rescue me 
from the sea? Ah, father! Ah, mother! Ah, husband, 
son of the King of Alaka! Look; I am perishing before I 
reach you ; why do you not deliver me ? ” While uttering 
these and Similar exclamations, Mandaravatl wept copiously 
with tears that resembled the pearls of a broken necklace. 

And at that very time a hermit named Matanga came 
there from his hermitage, which was not far off, to bathe in 
the sea. That sage, who was accompanied by his daughter 
named Yamunft, who had observed a vow of ^virginity from 
her childhood, heard the sound of Mandfiravati’s weq>ing. 
And with his daughter he approached her kindly, and h^ 
saw her, lodcing like a doe separated from a herd of dedr, 
casting her sorrowing eyes in every direction. And the gi^t 
sage said to her with an affectionate voice: “ Who are you, 
and how did you get into this wood, and why do you weep ? ” 
Then Muid&ravati, seeing that he was a compassionate man, 
slowly recovered herself, and toM him her story, with face 
dejec^d nHth shame. 

Then the hermit Matanga, after nkeditatiijg, said to her: 
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Princess, qease to despair; recover your composure t 
Though you are delicate of body as a mrisha flower, the 
calamity of sorrow afflicts you: do misfortunes ever con¬ 
sider whether their victim is tender or not ? But you shall 
soon obtain the husband you desire; so come to this hermit¬ 
age of mine, which is at no great distance from this place, 
and remain there with this daughter of mine as in your own 
house.” When the great hermit had comforted her with 
these words, he bathed,^and, accompanied by his daughter, 
led JVlandaravatl to his hermitage. There she remained lead¬ 
ing an ascetic life, longing to meet her husband, delighting 
herself with waiting upon that sage, accompanied by his 
daughter. 

And in tlie meanwhile Sundarasena, who was emaciated 
with long expectation, remained killing the time in Alaki, 
continually counting the days, eager for lus marriage with 
Mandaravatl, and his friend Chaii^daprabha and the rest 
were trying to console him. And in course of time, as the 
auspicious day drew nigh, his father, the king, made pre¬ 
parations for his journey to Hansadvipa. And after prayers 
had been offered for a prosperous journey, Prince Sundara¬ 
sena started from his home on an auspicious day, shaking 
the earth with his armies. * 

And as he Was marching along with his ministers he 
reached in course of time, to his delight, that city Saian- 
kapura, which adorned the shore of the sea. There King 
Mahendraditya, hearing of his approach, came to meet him, 
bowing humbly; and the prince entered the city with his 
followers, and, mounted on an elephant, he reached the 
palace of tlic king. 

And as he went along, the splendour of his beauty fluttered 
the hearts of the ladies of the citv, as the hurricane flutters 
the lotus-bed. In the palace King 3'uheiidrdditya showed 
him every attention, and promised to uccnnipaiiy him; and 
so he rested there that day. And he spent tiu* night in such 
thoughts as these : “ Shall 1 ever get across the sea, and win 
that blushing bride ? ” 

And next morning he left his army in that very eit^;, 
and went with King Mahendraditya to the shore of the 


VOL. VII. 
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sea. There he and his ministers, together with that king 
embarked on a large ship, that was well supplied with food 
and water. And the prince made the small retinue, ttiat he 
could not help taking, embark on a second ship. ITien the 
ship was let go, and its flag fluttered in the wind, and those 
two kings, who were in it, shaped their course towards the 
south-western quarter. 

And after two or three days had passed, as they were 
aailing on the sea, there suddenly arose a great hurricane 
And the ranges of forest on the shores of*the sea shook to 
and fro, as if in astonishment at the unprecedented character 
of the gale. And the waters of the sea, inverted by the wind, 
were turned upside down, again and again, as affections are 
by lapse of time. And an offering of jewels was made to 
the sea,^ accompanied by a loud cry of woe; and the pilots 
let loose the sail and relaxed their efforts at the same time, 
and all excitedly flung out very heavy stones on all sides, 
fastened by chains, and flung away their hopes of life at the 
same time; and the two vessels, driven to and fro by the 
waves, as elephants by elephant-drivers,* wandered about in 
the sea, as if in the miUe of a battle. 

Then Sundarasena, beholding that, was mqved from 
his seat, as if from his self-command,* and said to King 

' Offerings to the sea are still common among tribes on the coast. In 
parts of K&thiftwar a fire is lighted on the seashore, batter is thrown into it, 
and milk and sugar are poured into the sea. The fishing caste, particularly 
at the end of the monsoon, when fishing craft put out to sen, pour milk, 
spirits, flowers and coco-nuts into the sea. Their festival at the close of 
the stormy weather is generally known as the Nirali-pumima, or coco-nut 
festival, held at the full moon of Sftvan or August, when people go to the 
shore, offer coco-nuts, and have their foreheads marked with hya firihman. 

Koli women on ‘the Bombay coast wear glass bangles only on the left wrist, 
because on their wedding-day the right-arm bangles are t^en off and thrown 
into the sea to win its favour for their husbands. W, Crooke, Relighom amd 
Folklore of Northern. India, 19 S 6 , pp. 55, 56. See also the same author. 
Water, Water-Gods (Indian)," Hostings' Amgr. Bd. Eth., vol. xii, p. 717.— 
N.M.P. 

* Bfihtlingk and Roth give ndgabendka in this passage as " eme SMange 
ais Rptse/.” I do not quite see how to brii.g in this translation, though I fear 
that my own is not correct. 

^ I read dhairydd for adhahydd. 
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Mahendrfiditya: “ It is through my demerits in former births 
that this day of doom has suddenly come upon you. So I 
cannot endure to witness it; I will ffing myself into the sea.*’ 
When the prince had said this, he quiddy girt his upper 
garment round his loins, and flung himself then and there into 
the sea. And when his five friends, Chan^pnbha and the 
others, saw that, they t(M> flung themselves in, and Mahen* 
drfiditya did the same. And while, having recovered their 
presence of mind, they w^re swimming across the ocean, they 
all went in differe<it directions, being separated by the force 
of* the waves. And immediately the wind fell, and the sea 
became hushed and calm, and bore the semblance of a good 
man whose wrath is appeased.* 

And in the meanwhile Sundarasena, with whom was 
Dridhabuddhi, found a ship that had been driven from some¬ 
where or other by the wind, and with that minister of his as 
his only companion he climbed up on it, as it were on a 
second swing of incertitude oscillating between rescue and 
destruction. Then, having lost all courage, he drifted, not 
knowing his bearings, looking on the whole world as made 
of water, confiding in his god; and the ship, which was 
wafted along by a gentle and favourable breeze, as if by 
a deity, carried him to the shore in three days. There it 
stuck fast, and £ie and his companion sprang to shore and 
to a hope of life at the same moment. 

And when there, he recovered breath, and said to 
DridUiabuddhi: “I have escaped even from the sea, from 
the infernal regions, though I went below; but since I 
have not been able to do so without causing the death of 
my ministers Vikramaiakti, and VySgluraparakrama, and 
Chap^prabha, and Bhimabhuja, such fine fellows as they 
were, and also of King Mahendrfiditya, who became with¬ 
out cause so good a friend to me—of ail these—how 
can I now live with honour ? ” When he said this, his 
minister Dridhabuddhi said to him: “ Prince, recover 
your composure; 1 am persuaded that we shall have good 
fortune, for they may perhaps make their way across the 

* Stomu play a.t important part in Greek [and Ambian] romancei. See 
ftohde, Der Qriechuckt Roman^ pp. 4S8-468. 
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sea, as we have done. Who can discern the mysterious way 
of Destiny ? ” 

While D|idhabuddhi was saying this, and other things of 
the same kind, two hermits came there to bathe. The good 
men, seeing tliat the prince was despondent, came up to him 
and asked him his story, and said kindly to him: Wise sir, 
even the gods are not able to alter the mighty influence of 
actions in a previous state of existence, that bestow joy and 
sorrow. So a resolute man, who wishes to take leave of 
sorrow, should practise right-doing; for right-doing is the 
true remedy for it, not regrets, nor emaciation of the body. 
So abandon despondency, and preserve your body by resedute 
endurance : as long as the body is preserved, wliat object of 
human endeavour cannot be attained ? Moreover, you pos¬ 
sess auspicious marks; you are certain to enjoy prosperity.** 
Saying this the hermits consoled him, and took him to their 
hermitage. 

And Prince Sundarasena remained waiting there for some 
days, accompanied by Dpdhabuddhi. 

And in the meanwhile his ministers Bhimabhuja and 
Vikrama^akti, Imving swam aci'oss the sea, reached the shore 
in a separate place. And hoping that perhaps the prince 
might have escaped flrom the sea like themselves, they entered 
that great forest and searched for him bewildered with grief. 
And his other two ministers, Cha^daprabha and Vyaglira- 
par&krama, and King Mahendraditya, in the same way 
"escaped from the sea, and sorrowfully sought for Sundarasena, 
and when they did not find him were afflicted; and at last 
they found their ship unliarmed and went to Sa^nkapura. 
Then those two ministers, and the army that had been left 
in that city, hearing what had happened,^ went weeping to 
their own city Alakfi. And when they arrived ivithout the 
prince, lamei«ting tlieir loss, the citizens wept, and mie 
univei^ wail was heard in the^city. When King MahSsena 
and his queen heard that news of their son, they were in 
such a state that they would have died, if it were not that 
their allotted term of life had not yet expired. And wdien 
the* king and the queen were bent on suicide, the ministers 
^ The Senikiit College MS. has jHdtihvrUUbM. 
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dissimdied them with various speeches, which gave them reasons 
for entertaining hope. Then the king remained in ^ temple 
of Svayambhn,^ outside the town, engaged in uceticism with 
his attendants, inquiring for news of his son. 

And in the meanwhile King Mandaradeva, in Hansadvipa, 
heard the news of the shipwreck of his daughter, and of that 
of his proposed son-in-law. And he also came to know that his 
son-in-law’s two ministers had arrived in Alaka, and that 
King Mahasena there w‘'s keeping himself alive by hope, 
being engaged in practising austerities. Then that king 
also, who was afflicted by grief for the loss of his daughter, 
and was only prevented by his ministers from committing 
suicide, entrusted to them the care of his kingdom, and with 
his Queen Kandarpasena went to the city of Alakft to visit 
King Mahasena, who was his partner in misfortune. And 
he made up his mind that he would do whatever that king 
did as soon as he had trustworthy intelligence with regard 
to the fate of his son. And so he came to King Mahasena, 
who was still more grieved when he heard of the fate of 
Mandaravati, and sorrowed in sympathy with him. Then 
that King of Hansadvipa remain^ practising austerities 
with the King of Alak&, restraining his senses, eating little, 
deqiing on darhha grass. 

When they had been all scattered in this way in different 
directions by the Disposer, as leaves by a wind, it happened 
that Sundairasena set forth from the hermitage in which he 
dhs, and reached that hermitage of Matanga, in which 
Jfandftravati was staying. There he beheld a lake of clear 
wate^ the bank of which was thickly planted with trees bent 
down with the weight of many ripe fruits of various flavours. 
As'he was weary, he bathed in that lake, and ate sweet fruits, 
and then walked on with Dridhabuddhi, and reached a forest 
stream. And going along its bank, he saw some hermit 
maid^ engaged in gathering flowers near a temple contain¬ 
ing a 2tf^. And in the midst of them he beheld one hermit 
maiden, who seemed to be the peerless beauty of the world, 
illuminating the whole word with her loveliness, as if with 
moonlight, making all the regions full of blown blue lilies 

* " The self-existent,” a name of Siva, Vishnu and Buddha. 
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with her glance, and sowing with her footfalls a thicket of 
lotuses in the forest. 

Then the prince said to Dndhafauddhi: “ Who can this 
be ? Can she be a nymph of heaven worthy of being gazed 
upon by the hundred-eyed Indra; or is she the presiding 
goddess of the forest, with her shoot-like fingers clinging to 
the flowers ? Surely tlie Creator framed this very wonderful 
form of hers after he had perfected his skill by continual 
practice in creating many nymphs of heaven. And lo! she 
exactly resembles in appearance my beloved Mandaravati, 
whose beauty I beheld in a picture. \^liy should she not be 
the lady herself? But how can this be? She is in Hansa- 
dvipa, far away from this heart of the forest. So I cannot 
conceive who this fair one is, and whence she comes, and 
how she comes to be here.” And Dridhabuddhi, when he 
saw that fair ma'd, said to the prince: “ She must be whom 
you suppose her to be, otherwise how could her ornaments, 
though made of forest flowers, thus resemble a necklace, a 
zone, a string of bells, and the other ornaments usually worn ? 
Moreover, this beauty and delicacy are not produced in a 
forest; so you may be certain that she is some heavenly 
nymph, or some princess, not the daughter of a hermit. Lei 
us rise up and stand here * a moment to find out.” When 
Dri^abuddhi had said this, they both of them stood there 
concealed by a tree. 

And in the meanwhile those hermit maidens, having 
gathered their flowers, went down into that, river with thdfe 
lovely girl to bathe. And* while they w:ere amusing them¬ 
selves by splashing about in it, it happened that a crocodile 
came and seiz^ that lovely girl. When those maidens saw 
that, they were bewildered, and they cried out in their sonow: 
“ Help, help, ye woodland deities! For here is Mandaravati, 
while bathing in the jiver, suddenly and unexpectedly seized 
by a crocodile, and perishing.” When Sundarasena heard 
that, he thought to himself, “ Can this really be that beloved 
of mine ? ” and rushing fonvard he quickly killed that croco¬ 
dile with his dagger. And wher she fell from the monster’s 

* I read Imma, which I find in the Sanskrit College MS., for /olrv. 

The Sanskrit College MS. has efii for lAo. 
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.TDOuth, as it were from the mouth of Death, he carried her up 
on the bank and comforted her. 

And she, for her part, having got over her fear, and see¬ 
ing that he-was a charming person, said to herself: **Who 
is this great-hearted one that my good fortune has brought 
here to save my life ? Wonderful to say, he bears a closele- 
semblance to that lover of mine whom I saw in a picture, the 
high-born son of the King of Alakft. Can he possibly be that 
very man ? But out on my evil thought! Heaven forfend! 
May such a man never be an exile from his native land! So 
it is not fitting for me now to remain in the society of a 
strange man. Accordingly I will leave this place: may 
prosperity be the lot of this great-souled one! ”, After going 
through these reflections, MandaravaH said to those com¬ 
panions of hers: “ First take a respectful leave of this noble 
gentleman, and then come with me; we will now depart.*' 

When Prince Sundarasena, whose doubts were before 
unsatisfied, heard this, he eoneeived great confidence from 
merely hearing his own name, and he questioned one of her 
companions, saying to her: “ Auspicious one, whose daughter 
and of what condition is this friend of yours ? Tell me, for I 
feel a great desire to know." When he questioned the hermit 
maiden in these words she said to him : ** This is the Princess 
Mandaravatl, the daughter of the King Mand&radeva, the 
sovereign of Hansadvipa. She was being conducted to the 
city of Alaka to be married to Prince Sundarasena, when 
her ship was wrecked in the sea, and the waves flung her 
up upon the shore ; and the hermit Matanga found her there 
and brought her to his hermitage." 

When she said this, Sundarasena’s friend Dn^habuddhi, 
dancing like one bewildered with joy and despondency, said 
to the prince: "I congratulate you on having now been 
successful in obtaining the Princess ffandfiravati, for is not 
this the very lady of whom we were thinking ? " When he 
had said this, her companions, the hermit maidens, questioned 
him, and he told them his story; and they gladd^ed with 
it that friend of theirs. Thai Mandflravati exclaimed, ** Ah, 
my husband I ** and fell weqping at the feet of that Sundara¬ 
sena. He, for his part, embraced her and wept, and while 
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they were weeping there, even stocks and herbs wept, melted 
with compassion. 

Then the hermit Matanga, having; been informed of all 
this by those hermit maidens, ^une there quiddy, accom¬ 
panied by Yamunft. He comforted that Sundarasena, who 
prostrated himself at his feet, and took him with Mandftravat! 
to his own hermitage. And that day he ref^hed him by 
entertaining him, and made him feel happy; and the neirt 
day the great hermit said to that prince : “ My son, I mus>t 
to-day go for a certain affair to iSvetadvipa, so you must 
gc with Mandaravat! to Alaka; there you must marry this 
princess and cherish her, for I have adopted her as my 
■ daughter, and 1 give her to you. And you shall rule the 
earth for a long time with her; and you shall soon recover 
all those ministers of yours.’* When the hermit had said 
this to the prince and his betrothed, he took leave of them, 
and went away through the air with his daughter Yamuna, 
who was equal to himself in power. 

Then Sundarasena, with MandSravati, and accompanied 
by Dri^abuddhi, set out from that hermitage. And when 
he readied the shore of the sea, he saw coming near him 
a lightship under the command of a young merchant. And 
in order to accomplish his journey more easily he asked the 
young merchant, who w'as the owner of that ship, through 
Dfi^Uiabuddhi hailing him from a distance, to give him a 
passage in it. The wicked merchant, who beheld Mandara- 
vati, and was at once distracted with love, consented, and 
brought his ship near the shore. Then Sundarasena first 
placed his beloved on board the ship, and was preparing to 
get on board himself from the bank where he stood, when 
the wicked merchant, coveting his neighbour’s wife, made a 
sign to the steersman, and so set the ship in motion. And 
the ship, on board of which the princess was crying piteously, 
rapidly disappeared from the view of Sundarasena, who stood 
gazing at it.' 

And he fell on the ground crying^ out, “ Alas, I am 
robbed by thieves! ” and wept fo^ a long time; and then 
Dri^abuddhi said to him : “ Rise up f Abandon despond¬ 
ency ! This is not a course befitting a hero. Come idong! 
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Let us go in that direction to look for that thief: for even 
in the most grievous hour of calamity the wise do not take 
leave of their fortitude.” When Sundarasena had been thus 
exhorted by Dridhabuddhi, he was at last induced to rise up 
from the shore of the sea and set out. 

And he went on his way weeping, and crying out, “ Alas, 
Queen ! Alas, Mandaravat!! ” continually scorched by tlie 
fire of separation, fasting, accompanied only by the weeping 
Dri^abuddhi; and alipost beside himself with distraction 
he entered a greet wood. And when in it he paid no atten¬ 
tion to the wise coimsels of his friend, but ran hither ard 
thither, thinking only of his beloved. When he saw' the 
creepers in full bloom, he said: “ Can this be my beloved 
come here, adorned with blow'n ilow'ers, having escaped 
from that merchant-robber ? ” Wlicn he saw* ** the beautiful 
lotuses, 1 he said: “ Can she have dived into a tank in her 
fear, and is she lifting up her face with long-lashed eyes 
and looking at me ? ” And w'hen he heard the cuckoos 
singing, concealed by the leafy creepers, he said: “ Is the 
sweet-voiced fair one here addressing me ? ” Thus raving 
at every step, he wandered about for a long time, scorched 
by the mpon, as if it were the sun ; and so to him the night 
was the same as the day. 

And at last llie prince, with Dridhabuddhi, emerged from 
that wood, though w'ith difficulty, and, having lost his 
way, reached a great wilderness. It w'as perilous with fierce 
rhinoceroses, dangerous as being inhabited by lions, and so 
was a^ formidable * as an army, and moreover it was beset 
by a host of bandits. When the prince entered this wilder¬ 
ness, which was refugeless, and full of many misfortunes, 
like misery, he was set upon with uplifted weapons by some 
Pulindas, who happened to be on the look-out for human 
victims to offer to Durga, by order of Vindhyaketu, the king 

* Instead of B/s ahfedtu iStuhm read with the 1). text aftfeshu tSKthn, “the 
lotuses with their bees.’* See Speyer, op. at., pp. 13.9,140.— k.A.p. 

’ I read t«durdharth8m ; the Sanskrit College MS. reads tetuaiim (sic) iva 
dorihanhSm ; the word translat' J “ rhinoceros ” can also mean “ sword " i 
the adjective before it may mean "uplifted,'’ and the word translated 

**inhabited by lions" may perhaps mean "commanded by a king," 
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of the Pulindas, who lived in that region. When the prince 
was tormented with five fires—of misfortune, exile, the grief 
of separation, that affront from a base man, fasting, and the 
fatigue of the journey—^alas! Fate created a sixth fire in 
the form of an attack of bandits, as if in order to exhaust his 
self-command. 

And when many of the bandits rushed towards him to 
seize him, showering arrows, he, with only one companion to 
help him, killed them with his dagger. When King Vindhya- 
ketu discovered that, he sent forward another force, and 
Suiidarascna, being skilled in fighting, killed a great man^’’ 
bandits belonging to that force also. At last he and his 
companion fainted from the exhaustion of their wounds; 
and then those Savaras b(>und them, and took them and 
threw them into prison. The prison was full of multitudes 
of vermin, filthy with cobwebs, and it was evident that snakes 
frequented it, as they had dropped there the skins that clung 
to tlicir throats.^ The dust in it rose as high as the ankle,‘ 
it w^s honeycombed with the holes and galleries of mice, 
and full of ‘many terrified and miserable men that had been 
thrown into it. In that place, which seemed the very birth¬ 
place of hells, they saw those two ministers Bhimabhuja and 
Vikramas^kti, who, like themselves, had entered that wilder¬ 
ness after escaping from the sea, in order to look for their 
master, and had been already bound and thrown into prison. 
They recognised the prince and fell weeping at his feet, and 
he recognised them, and embraced them, bathed in tears. 

Then their woes were increased a hundredfold by seeing 
one anotlier ; but the other prisoners there said to ^em, in 
order to console them: ** Enough of grief! Can we avoid the 
effect of acts done in a previous state of existence ? Do you 
not see that the death of all of us together is imminent ? 
For we have been collected here by this king of the PuUndas 
in order that he may offer us up to Durga on the coming 

^ This seems practically nonsense. For galalam^kik we should read 
garialambibk^, which would mean that the snake-skins clung to the 4o/er in 
the prison-walls.— N.M.P. 

* I follow the reading of the Sanskrit College MS., which gi^es deghi o 
instead of lagna. 
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fourteenth day of the month. So why should you grieve ? 
The way of Fate, that sports with living beings, is strange; 
as siie has given you misfortune, she may in the same way 
give you prosperity.” When tlie other prisoners had said this 
to tJiem, they remained there bound with them : it is terrible 
to see liow little respeet ealamities show even for the great. 

And when the fourteenth day arrived, they w ere all taken 
thenre, by tlie orders of the king, to the temple of Durga to 
be sacriheed. It seemed like the mouth of Death, the flame 
of the lamp being its lolling tongue, the range of bells being 
its mw of tcetJi, to wliieh the heads of men elung.' Then 
Suiidaraseiia, when he saw that goddess, bowed before 
her, and praised her with mind humbled by devotion, and 
uttered this prayer': “D thou goddess tliat didst quell the 
oppression of the Asuras with tliy blood-streuniing trident, 
whieh mangled haughty Daityas, thou that givest seeiirity to 
thy votaries, Icnik u])oii me, goddess, that am burned up with 
the forest-lire of grief, with a favourable neetar-shedding eye, 
and refresh me. Honour to tlu‘e ! ” 

Wliilc the* prince was saying tl»is, Vindhyakctu, that king 
of the Pulindas, came there to worship the goddess Durga. 
The moment the prince saw the king of the Bliillas he re¬ 
cognised him, and, being bowed do-wn with sliamc, said 
of his own accord to his friends: “ Ha! tliis is that very 
Vindhyakctu, the chief of the Pulindas, W'ho comes to my 
fatiier’s court to pay him homage, and is the loixl of this 
vast wilderness. Whatever may happen, "wc must not say 
anytl)ing here, for it is better for a man of honour to die 
than to make known who he is under such circumstances.” 

While the prince was saying this to his ministers, King 
Vindhyakctu said to his servants: “ Come now, show me 
this heroic human victim who killed so many of my warriors 
when he was being captured.” As soon as his servants heard 
this, they brought bundarasena, smeared with clotted blood 
and defiled with wounds, into the presence of that king. 
When the king of the Bhillas saw him, he half recognised 
him, and, being terrified, said to' him: “ Tell me, who are 
you, and whence do you come ? ” Sundarasena answered 
* Tlie Sanskrit College MS, reads vj^Umliarirannuatn. 
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the king of the Bhillas : “ What does it matter TV'ho I am, or 
whence I come ? Do what you are about to do.” 

Then Vindhyaketu recognised him completely by his voice, 
and exclaiming excitedly, Alas ! alas! ” fell on the ground. 
Then he embraced the prince, and said : “ Alas, great King 
Mah&scna, see what a fitting return I, villain that I am. 
have now made for your numerous benefits, in that I have 
here reduced to such a state your son, whom you value 
as your life. Prince Sundarasena, who has come here from 
somewhere or other! ” This and many other such laments 
he Jittered in such a ^vay that all there began to shed tears. 
But the delighted companions of Sundarasena comforted 
the Bhilla king, saying to him: ** Is not this much, that you 
recognised the prince before any misfortune had happened ? 
What could you have done after the event had taken place ? 
So why do you despond in the midst of this joy ? ” 

Then tlie king fell at the feet of Sundarasena and lovingly 
honoured him, and Sundarasena got him to set all the human 
victims free. And after he had shown him all due respect 
he took him* to his village, and his friends w'ith him, and 
proceeded to bandage his wounds and administer medicines 
to hina; and he said to him: “ Tell me. Prince, what brought 
you to this place, for I have a great desire to know.” Then 
Sundarasena related to him fdl his adventures. And that 
prince of the Savaras, being astonished, said to him : “ What 
a wonderful chain of events! That you should have set 
out to marry Mand&ravatl, and that you should then have 
been wrecked ’ in the sea, and that this should have led to 
your reaching the hermitage of Matanga and to your meeting 
your beloved there, and that this merchant, in whom you 
confided, should have carried her off from you, and that 
you should have entered the wilderness and have been im¬ 
prisoned for sacrifice, and recognised by me and delivered 
from death—^how strangely does all this hang together! 
Therefore honour, by all means, to mysteriously working 
Destiny f ^And you must not feel anxious about your 
beloved, for, as Destiny has done all this, she will also do 
you that other service soon.” 

* I read, with the Sanskrit College MS., pSiak for prSpHk. 
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While the king of the Puliiidas was,saying this, his 
commander-in-chief came quickly in a state of high delight, 
and entering, said to him: ** King, a certain merchant entered 
this wilderness with his followers, and he had with him much 
wealth and a very beautiful lady, a very gem of women; 
and when I heard of this, 1 went with an army and seized 
him and his followers, with the wealth and the lady, and I 
have them here outside.” When Sundarasena and Vindhya- 
ketu heard this, they said to themselves: “ Can these be 
that merchant and Afondfiravati ? ” And they said: “ Let the 
merchant and the lady be brought in here at once.” >nd 
thereupon the commander-in-chief brought in t^t merchant 
and that lady. When Dndhabuddhi saw them, he ex¬ 
claimed : “ Here is that very Princess Mand&ravati, and 
here is that villain of a merchant! Alas, Princess, how 
came you to be reduced to this state, like a creeper scorched 
by the heat, with your bud-lip dried up, and with your 
flower-ornaments stripped off ? ” While Dndhabuddhi was 
uttering this exclamation, Sundarasena rushed forward 
and eagerly threw his arms round the neck of his beloved. 
Then the two lovers wept for a long time, as if to wash off 
from one another, by the water of a shower of tears, the 
defilement of separation. 

Then Vindhyaketu, having consoled them both, said to 
that merchant: ” How came you ^ carry off the wife of 
one who confided in you ? ” Then the merchant said, with 
a voice trembling with fear; “ I have fruitlessly done this, to 
my own destruction, but this holy saint was preserved by her 
own unapproachable splendour. I was no more able to touch 
her than if she had been a flame of fire; and I did intend, 
villain that I was, to take her to my own country, and after 
her anger had been allayed, and she had been reconciled 
^vith me, to marry her.” When the merchp,nt liad said this, 
the king ordered him to be put to death on the spot; but 
Sundarasena saved him from execution. However, he had 
his abundant wealth confiscated—a heavier loss than that 
of life; for those that have lost their wealth die daily, not 
so those that have lost their breath. 

So Sundarasena had that merchant set at liberty, and the 
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vnretched creature went where he would, pleased at having 
escaped with life; and King Vindhyaketu took MandlLravati, 
and' went with her and Sundarasena to the palace of his own 
queen. There he gave orders to his queen, and had Mandkra- 
vat! honoured with a bath, (with clothes and with unguents; 
and after Sundarasena had been in the same way bathed and 
adorned, he made him sit down on a splendid tlirone, and 
honoured him with gifts, pearls, musk, and so on. And on 
account of the reunion of ^at couple, the king made a great 
feast, at which all the Savara women dan^ced delighted. 

Then the next day Sundarasena said to the king: “ M> 
wounds are healed and my object is attained, so I will now 
go hence to my own city; and, please, send off at once to 
my father a messenger with a letter, to tell the whole story 
and announce my arrival.” ^ When the Savara chief heard 
this, he sent off a messenger with a letter, and gave him the 
message which the prince suggested. 

And just as the letter-carrier was reaching the city of 
Alak&, it happened that King Mahasena and his queen, 
afflicted because they heard no tidings of Sundarasena, were 
preparing to enter the fire in front of a temple of Siva, 
surrounded by all the citizens, who were lamenting their ap¬ 
proaching loss. Then the Savara who 'was bearing the letter, 
beholding King Mahasena, came running up, proclaiming 
who he was, stained with dust, bow in hand, with his hair 
tied up in a knot behind with a creeper, black himself, and 
wearing a loin-cincture of vUva leaves. That letter-carrier 
of the Bhillas said» ** King, you are blessed with good 
fortune to-day, as your son Sundarasena has come with 
Mandfiravat!, having escaped from the sea; for he has 
arrived at the court of my master Vindhyaketu, and is on 
his way to this place with him, and has sent me on before.” 
Having said this, and thus discharged his confidential ^ 

1 VfiiUMa^ should prolwbly be and should be joined with the 

words that follow. 

* If coi^deutial, bow was it that **all the i>e<^e there'* knew all about 
it at once ? The B. text reads raraii-iiKi^, which obviously troubled Tawney, 
as he omitted the second word entirely. But If we read harai ewianr, with the 
D. text, all becomes plain, as the messenger speaks his wordr aloud before the 
whole court. See further Speyer, op. ci/., p. 140.— x.m.p. 
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cpmnuBsioii, the letter-cairier of the Bhilla king laid the letter 
at the monarch’s feet. Then all the people there, being 
ddighted, raised a shout of joy; and the letter was read 
out, and the whole of the wonderful circumstances became 
known. And King Mahasena recompensed the letter-carrier, 
and abandoned his grief, and made great rejoicings, and 
entered his palace with all his retainers. And the next day, 
being impatient, he set out to meet his son, whose arrival 
he expected, accompanied by the King of Hansadvipa. And 
his force of four arms marched along with him, innumerable, 
so that the earth trembled, dreading insupportable weight. 

In the meanwhile Sundarasena set out from that village 
of the Bhillas for his own home, with Mandaravati. And he 
was accompanied by his friends Vikrama^akti and Bhima- 
bhuja, whom he found in the prison, and Dfidhabuddhi too 
was with him. He himself rode on a horse swift as the 
wind, by the side of Vindhyaketu, and seemed by the hosts 
of Pulindas that followed him to be exhibiting the earth as 
belonging to that race. And as he was marching along, in a 
few days he beheld on the road~Uis father coming to meet, 
him, with his retinue and his connections. Then he got 
down from his horse, and the people beheld him with joy, 
and he and his friends went up and fell at the feet of his 
father. His father, when he beheld his son looking like the 
full moon, felt like the sea, which surges with throbbings of 
joy and overflows its bounds, and could not contain himself 
for happiness.! And when he saw Mandfiravati, his daughter- 
in-law, bowing at his feet, he considered himself and his 
family prosperous, and rejoiced. And the king welcomed 
Dridhabuddhi and the other two ministers of his son, who 
bowed at his feet, and he received Vindhyaketu with still 
warmer welcome. 

Then Sundarasena bowed before bis fatber-in-law Man- 
daradeva, whom his father introduced to him, and rejoiced 
exceedingly; and beholding .his ministers Cha^^prabha and 
Vy&ghraparfikrama, who had arrived before, clinging to his 
feet, he considered that all his wishes were accomplished. 
And immediately King Mahendr&ditya, who was delighted 

! An allusioii to the phenomenon of the tides. 
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at hearing what had happened, came there from Sa^Anka- 
pura out of affection. Then IVince Sundarasena, mounted 
on a splendid horse, escorting his beloved, as NadakOvara 
did RambhA, went with all those to his own home, the city 
of AlakA, the dwelling-place of all felicities, abounding in 
virtuous men. And accompanied by his beloved he entered 
the palace of his father, being sprinkled, as he passed through 
the city, by the wives of the citizens, who were ail crowding 
to the windows, wiiix the blue lotuses of their eyes. And in 
the palace he bowed at the feet of his mother, whose eyes 
were full of tears of joy, and then spent that day in rejoicings, 
in which all his relations and servants took part. 

And the next day, in the long-desired hour fixed by the 
astrologers, the prince received the hand of MandAravati, 
who was bestowed on him by her father. And his fathcSr- 
in-law. King MandAradeva, .as he had no son, bestowed on 
him many priceless jewels, in his joy, and the reversion of 
his kingdom after his own death. And liis father. King 
MahAsena, without exhausting the earth, made a great feast, 
in a style suitable to his desires and means, in which all 
prisoners were released,* and a rain of gold was seen.* And 
having beheld SundArasena prosperous by liis union with 
MandAravati, and having taken part in his wedding festivi¬ 
ties, in which all the women danced to song, and having been 
honoured by King MahAsena, King MandAradeva returned 
to his own territory, and the King of Sa^Ankapura returned to 
that city, and Vindhyaketu, the lord of the great wilderness, 
returned to his domain. 

And after some days had elapsed. King MahAsena, per¬ 
ceiving that his son Sundarasena was virtuous and beloved by 
the subjects, established him in his throne, and went himself to 
the forest. And Prince Sundarasena, having thus obtained the 
kingdom, and having conquered all his enemies by the might 
of his arm, ruled with those ministers the whole earth, and 
found his joy in the possession of MandAravati ever increasing. 

* For refeieneei to this custom, both in Esstem snd Europesn tales, see 

Chauvin, tqsi ▼!, p. loin*.— n.m.p. 

* liie Sanskrit College MS. gives 0 riisA(a<^Aovfgfa-siu<r«n—in which gvAd 
and garments were showered on the people. 
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168. Story of Mfig&nkadaUa 

When the minister Vyfighrasena had told this story on 
the bank of the lake to Mngankadatta, he went on to say to 
him: ** This wonderful tale, Prince, did the hermit Ka^va 
relate to us in the hermitage, and at the end of the tale the 
compassionate man said to us, to comfort us : ‘ So, my sons, 
those who -endure with resolute hearts terrible misfortunes 
hard to struggle through attain in this way the objects they 
most desire; but those others whose energies are paralysed by 
loss of courage, fail. Therefore abandon this despondency, 
and go on your way. Your master also, Prince Mfigftnka- 
datta, shall recover all his ministers, and shall long rule the 
earth, after having been united with Sa^nkavatl.’ When 
that great hermit had said this to us, we plucked up 
courage and spent the night there, and then set out from 
that hermitage, and in course of time reached this wood, 
travel-worn. And while here, being tortured with excessive 
thirst and hunger, we climbed up this tree sacred, to Ga^e^ 
to get fruits, and we were ourselves turned into fruits; and we 
have now. Prince, been released from our fruit-transformation 
by your austerities. Such have been the adventures of us 
four during our separation from you,* brought about by 
the curse of the N&ga; and now that our curse is expired, 
advance, united with us all, towards the attainment of your 
object.” 

When Mpgankadatta had heard all this from his minister 
Vyfighrasena, he conceived hopes of obtaining Sa^finkavatl, 
and so passed that night there. 

* I read SUpoptaHte, with the Sanskrit College MS. 


Toa. vn. 
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163. Story of Mrigdnka^Uitta 

T hen, the next morning, Miigankadatta rose up 
from the shore of that beautiful lake, together with 
all his ministers, who had rejoined him, and in 
company with them, and the BrShman Srutadhi, set out fer 
Ujjayini, to win Sa^ankavati, after he had paid his orisons 
to that tree of Ganesia.* 

Then the heroic prince, accompanied by his ministers, 
again crossed various stretches of woodland which contained 
many hundreds of lakes and were black with tamdia trees ■ 
throughout their whole expanse, looking like nights in the 
rainy season when the clouds collect; and others which had 
their canes broken by terrible infuriated elephants roaming 
through them, in which the atjuna trees formed a strong 
contrast to the tamdia trees,* and which thus resembled so 
many cities of King Virata; and ravines of mighty moun¬ 
tains, which were pure, though strewn with flowers, and 
though frequented by subdued hermits were haunted by 
fierce beasts; and at last came near the city of Ujjayini. 

Then he reached the River Gandhavati, and dispelled 
his fatigue by bathing in it; and after crossing it, he arrived 
with his companions in that cemetery of Mah&kftla. There 
he beheld the image of mighty Bhairava, black with the 

^ See the DummeMa Jstaka, Cambridge edition. No. 50, vol. i, p. 126 ei teq .; 
Burton’s translation of the Ptnlamertme of Basile, vol. i, p. 59, and Vol. II of 
this translation, pp. 96, 96 n^, 97; also Ralston’s TibeUm Talttf IntroductioD, 
p. Hi. 

* Or " black as tamSla." 

* Or " which were of opposite appearance, being white.” The word wjmm 
(white) also refers to the hero Aijuna, one of the Pin^avas, who lived dis> 
guised as a eunuch in the city of King ViiAte. Kichaka (cane) was the leader 
of the host of King VirAta, and was connuered by Bhima (terrible)L The 
passage contains another pun which will be obvious to those acquaint^ with 
Hindu customs. 
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smoke from neighbouring pyres, surrounded 'with many 
fragments of bones and skulls, terrible with the skeletons 
of men which it held in its grasp, worshipped by heroes, 
frequented by many troops of demons, dear to sporting 
witches.' 

And after crossing the cemetery, he beheld the city of 
Ujjayini, a yv^a old, ruled by King Karmasena. Its streets 
were watched by guards with various weapons, who were 
themselves begirt by mary brave high-born Rajputs; it was 
surrounded with ramparts resembling the peaks of mighty 
mountains; it was crowded with elephants, horses and 
chariots, and hard for strangers to enter. 

When Mrigankadatta beheld that city, which was thus 
inaccessible on every side, he turned his face away in de¬ 
spondency, and said to his ministers: ** Alas, ill-starred man 
that I am! though it has cost me hundreds of hardships to 
reach this city, 1 cannot even enter it: what chance then 
have I of obtaining my beloved ? ” When they heard this, 
they said to him; “ What! Do you suppos e. Pr ince, that 
this great city could ever be stormed by us, who are so few 
in number ? We must think of some expedient to serve in 
this emergency, and an expedient will certainly be found : 
how comes it that you have forgotten that this expedition 
has frequently been enjoined by the gods ? ” 

When Mrigankadatta had been thus addressed by his 
ministers, he remained for some days roaming about outside 
the city. 

Then his minister Vikramake^rin called to mind that 
Vet&la which he had long ago won over, intending to employ 
him to fetch the prince’s love from her dwelling-house. And 
the Vetfila came, black in hue, tall, with a neck like a camel, 
elephant-faced, with legs like a bull, eyes like an owl, and 
the ears of an ass. But finding that he could not enter the 
city, he departed: the favour of Siva secures that city against 
being invaded by such creatures. 

Then the Brfihman Srutadhi, who was versed in policy, 
said to Mfig&nkadatta, as he was sitting in gloom, sur¬ 
rounded by his ministers, longing in his heart to enter the 
city: “ Why, Prince, though you know the true principles 
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of policy, do you remain bewildered, like one ignorant of 
them ? Who will ever be victorious in this world by dis¬ 
regarding the difference between himself and his foe ? For 
at every one of the four gates of this city two thousand 
elephants, twenty-five thousand horses, ten thousand chariots 
and a hundred thousand footmen remain harnessed and 
ready, day and night, to guard it; and they are hard to 
conquer, being commanded by horses. So, as for a handful 
of men, like ourselves, entering it by force, that is a mere 
chimerical fancy, > not a measure calculated to ensure success. 
Mbreover, this city cannot be overthrown by a small force; 
and a contest with an overwhelming force is like fighting on 
foot against an elephant. So join with your friend Mfiya- 
vatu, the king of the Pulindas, whom you delivered from 
the terrible danger of the water-monsters in the Narmadfi, 
and with his friend Durgapi^acha, the very powerful king 
of the M&tangas, who is attached to you on account of his 
alliance with him,* and with that king of the Kiratas, named 
Saktirakshita. who is famous for his valour and has observed 
a vow of strict chastity * from his youth upwards, and let them 
all bring their forces, and then do you, thus strengthened 
by allies, fill every quarter with your hosts, and so accom¬ 
plish the object you have in view. Moreover, the king 
of the Kirfitas is awaiting your coming from a distance in 
accordance with your agreement; how have you come to 
forget this ? And no doubt Mayfivatu is ready awaiting 


^ I.e. patta^vriUL The word seemi to mean "subsistence of binds.” 
Cf. Macbetkf iv, 8, 33. Pandit Rama Chandra of Alwar points out that the 
reference in patmgmritti is to the " rushing of a moth into a candle.” In the 
test, therefore," would be a mere reckless rushing on destruction ” should be 
substituted for " is a mere chimerical fancy.”-Cf. Jutakot .944, and Bloom¬ 

field, "Art of Stealing,” Amer. Jount. Phil., vol. sliv, 19-3, p. 117.— n.m.p. 

* 1 find tat-tM^andhamarUfftiil in three India Office Ms£s. kindly lent me 

by Dr Rost.-^The incident of MAyiva^n’s delivemnee appealed in Vol. VI, 

p. 36.— N.M.P. 

* The D. test reads baltuabrahnacSrifll instead of bStUa-brahmaeSrifA. 
That this is the more correct reading is clear from the prerious mention of 
^Uctirakshlta (Vol. VI, p. 85), where he is described as "a student in die 
icledbes, observing a vow of chastity, ... a friend of mine from childhood.” 
Here the B. test has bOla-rnkfU, etc.— n.ii.p. 
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your arrival, in the territoiy of ‘ the king of the Mfttangas, 
for you made this agreement with him. So let us go to the 
castle named Karabhagriva, on the southern slope of the 
Vindhyas, in which that chief of the Mfttangas dwells. And 
let us summon there Saktirakshita, the king of the Kirfttas, 
and united with them all make a fortunate expedition with 
every chance of success.” 

When Mrigankadatta and his ministers heard this speech 
of Srutadhi*s, which was full of sense and such as the wise 
would approve, they eagerly accepted it, saying: ** So be it.” 
And the next day ^e prince adored that unresting traveller 
of the sky, the sun, the friend of the virtuous, that had just 
arisen, revealing every quarter of the world,* and set out for 
the abode of Durgapi^ftcha, king of the Mfttangas, on the 
southern slope of the Vindhya range. And his ministers 
Bhimaparftkrama, and Vyftghrasena, and Gu^ftkara and 
Meghabala with Vimalabuddhi, and Sthfilabfihu with Vichi- 
trakatha, and Vikramake^in, and Prachanda^akti, and 
Srutadhi and Dridhamushti followed him. With them he 
successively crossed forests wide-ranging as his own under¬ 
takings, and stretches of woodland profound as his own 
schemes, with no better refuge at night than the root of a 
tree* on the shore of a lake, and reached and ascended the 
Vindhya mountain lofty as his own soul. 

Then the prince went from the summit of the mountain 
down its southern slope, and beholding afar off the villages 
of the Bhillas, full of elephants* tusks and deer-skins, he said 
to himself: “ How am I to know where the dwelling of that 
king of the Mfttangas is ? ” While engaged in such reflec¬ 
tions, he and his ministers saw a hermit-boy come towards 
them, and after doing obeisance to him, they said: ** Fair 
sir, do you know in what part of this region the palace of 

* I read HfittangarSfadeiSgato; the reading of the India Office MS., 
No. 188S, is riyadeiBgalOf which would mean: "b 7 the Invitation of the king 
of the Mttangas.” For dSrSgamaiia, in if. 81, Na Sl66 reads diUl gam a iu i—i.0. 

" the condng of yonr messenger.” This makes better sente. 

* A pun! It also means " holding prosperily, and holding out hopes to 
the world.” 

* All the threat India Office MSS., which Dr Rost has kindly lent me, 

read 
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Durgapi^acha, the king of the Matangas, is ? For we wish 
to see him.” 

When that good young ascetic heard this, he said : “ Only 
a ko8 distant from this place is a spot called Panchavatl, and 
not far from it was the hermitage of the hermit Agastya, who 
with small effort cast down from heaven the haughty King 
Nahusha; where Rama, who by command of his father took 
up his dwelling in a forest, accompanied by Lakshmana and 
his wife Sita, long waited on that hermit; where Kabandha,^ 
who guided Rama to the slaughter of tbe Rakshasas, pro¬ 
ceeded to attack Rama and Lakshmana, as Rahu does the 
sun and moon, whose arm, a yqjana in length, Rama felled, 
so that it resembled Nahusha in his serpent form come to 
supplicate Agastya; where even now the Rakshasas hear¬ 
ing the roaring of the clouds af the beginning of the rainy 
season call to mind the twanging of the bow of Rama; 
where the aged deer, that were fed by Sita, beholding the 
regions deserted in every direction, with eyes filling with 
tears, reject the mouthful of grass; where Maricha, who 
brought about Sita’s separation from her husband, assumed 
the form of a golden deer and enticed away Rama, as if to 
save from slaughter those deer that were still left alive; 
where, in many a great lake full of the water of the Kaveri, 
it appears as if Agastya had vomited up in driblets the sea 
that he swallowed.* Nor far from that hermitage, on a 
^tableland of the Vindhya, is a stronghold tangled and in¬ 
accessible, named Karabhagriva. In it dwells that mighty 
Durgapi^ha of terrible, valour, chief of the Matangas, 
whom kings cannot conquer. And he commands a hundred 
thousand bowmen of that tribe, every one of whom is 
followed by five hundred warriors. With the aid of those 
brigands he robs caravans, destroys his enemies, and enjoys 
this great forest, caring nought for this or that king.” * 

When Mpg&nkadatta had heard this from the young 
hermit, he took leave of him, and went quickly, with his 

* Profesaor Monler Williams refen us to BBrnAt/afa, iii, 75. 

* See Vol. VI, pp. 48 m^ Mn. — n.m.p. 

* So, In the eighty-ninth ehapter of the " Wllkina Saja," Heime goes off 
to join the robber chief Ingram (Hagen’s HeldeH-Sagen, vol. i, p. 842). 
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companions, in the direction indicated by him, and in course 
of time he arrived in the environs of Karabhagriva, that 
stronghold of the king of the Matangas, which were crowded 
with Bhilla villages. And within them he beheld near at 
hand on every side crowds of ^lavaras, adorned with pea¬ 
cocks’ feathers and elephants’ teeth, clothed in tigers’ skins, 
and living on tlic flesh of deer. Wlicn MrigS,nkadatta saw 
those Bhillas, he said to his ministers: “ See! These men 
live a wild forest life like animals, and yet, strange to say, 
they recognise DnrgapiiSacha as their king. There is no race 
in the w'orld without a king; I do believe the gods introduced 
this magical name among men in their alarm, fearing that 
otherwise the strong w'ould devour the wTak, as great fishes 
cat the little.”' And while he was saying this, and trying 
to find the path that led to the stronghold Karabhagriva, 
the scouts of Mayavatu, the king of the Savaras, who had 
already arrived there, recognised him, having seen him 
before. They immediately went and told that May3.vatu 
of his arrival, and he with his army went to meet him. 


Mriganka- 
dalta arrivas 


And when that king of the PulinOas came near, 
and saw the prince, he alighted from his horse. 


at the Camp and ran forward and fell at his feet. And he 
?/ embraced the prince, who asked after his health, 

and then mounted him and his ministers on 


horses, and brought them to his own camp. And that king 
of the Savaras sent his own warder to inform the king of 
the Matangas of the prince’s arrival. 

And Durgapi^acha, the king of the Matangas, quickly 
came there from his own place, and his appearance justified 
his name.* He seemed like a second Vindhya range, for 
his body was firm as a rocky peak, his hue was black as 
tamala, and Pulindas lay at his foot. His face was rendered 
terrible by a natural three-furrowed frown and so he ap¬ 
peared as if Durga, the dweller in the Vindhya range, had 


* The India Office MS., No. 8166, reads uieisgeHyajfabhii^fodiq^.—-~The 
B. text was hopelessly corrupt. D. reads mdttyatyByahk^Sd ayam (vis. riljas- 
oWa^).—^N.M.p. 

* His name means ** Wild Man of the Stronghold ” or " Demon'^f the 
Stronghold." 
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marked him with the trident, to claim him as her own. 
Though young, he had seen the death of many “secular 
birds ”; though black, he was not comely; and he crouched 
to none, though he hugged the foot of a mountain.* Like 
a fresh cloud, he displayed the peacock-tail and the gay- 
coloured bow; like Hiranyfiksha,* his body was scarred by 
the furious boar; like Ghatotkacha, he was mighty and 
possessed a haughty and terrible shape *; like the Kali age, 
he allowed those born under his S'vay to take pleasure in 
wickedness and break through the bonds of rule. And the 
mass of his host came filling the eartli, like the stream of 
the Narmadk i>^hen let loose from the embrace of Aijuna.^ 
And so the aggregated army of the Chandalas moved on, 
blackening all the horizon with a dark hue, making those 
who beheld it say in perplexity to themselves: “ Can this be 
a mass of rock rolling down frt>m the Anjana mountain,* or 
is it a premature bank of the clouds of the day of doom that 
has descended upon the earth ? ” 

And their chief, Durgapi^ficha, came up to Mrig&n- 
kadatta, placing his head upon the ground even when at a 
distance, and bowed before him, and said: “ To-day the 
goddess Durga is pleased with me, in that your Highness, of 
such a noble race, has come to my house. On that account 
I consider myself foHunate and successful.*’ When the king 
of the M&tangas had said this, he gave him a present of pearls, 
musk and other rarities. And the prince kindly accepted 
it with the usual courtesies. Then they all encamped there. 

* That great forest was covered all over with elephants fastened 
to posts, with horses in stables, and tented footmen; and 
was scarcely able to contain itself, being confused with its 
good fortune in thus being assimilated to a city, which was 
unprecedented in the course of its existence. 

The passage is full of puns; soyes means ** age '* and " bird "; kfitkfM 
"black” and also the god of that name; " king ” and also " mountain.” 

* Killed bj Vishnu in the form of a boar. 

* Another play on words. It may mean "was the son of the Pi^d*** 
Bhbna.” 

* See note at the end of the chapter.—n.u.p. 

* is a Uack pigment applied to the eye8.-~-See Vol. 1, p. Sll 
cf wy.<—R.ILP, 
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Then in that wood, when Mpijftnkadatta had bathed in 
the river for good fortune, and had taken food, and was 
sitting at his ease in a secluded spot, surrounded by his 
ministers, MAyfivatu also being present, Durgapi^ficha said 
to Mrigi^adatta, in the course of conversation, speaking 
in a tone softened by affection and regard: “ This King 
Mayavatu came here a long time ago, and has been remain¬ 
ing here with me, my lord, awaiting your orders. So where, 
my Prince, have you all remained so long ? And what have 
you done ? Tell me, now, the business that detained you ? ” 

When the prince heard this speech of his, he sa^d: 
“ After I had left the palace of our friend here, Miy&vatu, 
with Vimalabuddhi and Gunkkara, and Srutadhi, and Bhima- 
parakrama, whom I had also recovered, I found on my way 
this Prachapda^kti and Vichitrakatha, and in course of 
time also this Vikramake^in. Then these men here found 
on the border of a beautiful lake a tree sacred to Gane^, 
and climbed up it to pick its fruit, and so were turned into 
fruits themselves by the curse of the god. Then I propiti¬ 
ated Gane^, and not without difficulty set*tlI6hi free, and 
at the same time I delivered these four other ministers of 
mine, Dri^amushti and Vyaghrasena and Mcghabala and 
Sthulabahu, who had previously suffered the same trans¬ 
formation. With all these thus recovered, I went to 
Ujjayini; but the gates were guarded, and we could not 
even enter the town, much less could we think of any 
device for carrying off Sa^ankavati. And as I had no army 
with me, I had no locus standi for sending an ambassador. 
So we deliberated together, and came here to you. Now, 
my friend, you and your allies have to decide whether we 
shall attain our end or no.” 

When Mrig&nkadatta had related his adventures in these 
words, Duigapi^ficha and May&vatn said: “ fie of good 
courage; this is but a little matter for us to accomplish at 
once; our lives were originally created for your sake. We 
will bring here that King Karmasena in chains, and we will 
cany off his dau|^ter Sa^&nkavatl by force.” 

When the king of the Mfttangas and Bfftyftvatu said this, 
Mrigfinkadatta said lovii^ly and very respectfully: “ What 
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will you not be able to accomplish, for this resolute courage 
of yours is a sufficient guarantee that you will carry out that 
furtherance of your friend’s interests which you have under¬ 
taken. When the Creator made you here, he infused into your 
composition qualities borrowed from your surroundings, the 
firmness of the Vindhya hills, the courage of the tigers, and 
the warm attachment to friends of the forest' lotuses. So de¬ 
liberate, and do what is fitting.” While Mrigankadatta was 
saying this, the sun retired to rest on the summit of the moun¬ 
tain of setting. Then they also rested that^ night in the royal 
camp, as was meet, sleeping in booths made by the workmenr. 

And the next morning Mrigfinkadatta sent off Gunfikara 
to bring his friend Saktirakshita, the king of the fiSratas. 
He went and communicated the state of affairs to that 
sovereign; and in a very few days the king of the Kir&tas re¬ 
turned with him, bringing a very large force. Ten hundred 
thousand footmen, and two hundred thousand horses, and a 
m 3 rriad of furious elephants on which heroes were mounted, 
and eighty-eight thousand chariots followed that king, who 
darkened the'~ heaven with his banners and his umbrella. 
And Mfigankadatta, with his firiends and ministers, went to 
meet him in high spirits, and honoured him, and conducted 
him into the camp. And in the meanwhile other friends 
and relations of the king of the Mktangas, and all those of 
King Mfiyavatu, having been summoned by messengers, came 
in.' And the camp swelled like an ocean, giving joy to the 
heart of Mfigfinkadatta, with shouts rising up like the roar 
of the waves, and hundreds of battalions pourmg in like 
rivers. And Durgapi^ha honoured * those assembled kings * 
witli musk, and garments, and pieces of flesh, and spirits 

1 might mean "water.” 

' Two of the India Office MSS. read eka te daita dRtS^, the other readi 
cAa taddaltadiUS^ 1 chink tkeie readings give a better sense. The king of 
the MAtangas is here Duigapyicha. 

' 1 read tamstmBiugfal, the oonjectnre of Dr Kem. 1 find it in MSS. 
Nos, 1888 and 8l6fi. 

' Spejer (pp. dL, p. 141) anspeets a misreading in the B. text. For 
pukUbtf etc., the D. text baa aialtf, etc. Thus, instead of " . . . those oM t em Utd 
kings with musk . . we should read "... those kings with jmrlt, 
musk . . — N.M.P. 
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distiUed from fruits. And M&y&vatu, the king of the iSavans, 
gav| them aU splendid baths, unguents, food, drink and beds. 
And Iffigankadatta sat down to eat with all those kings who 
were seat^ in their proper places.* He even went as far as 
to make the king of the Mfitangas eat in his presence thoii^ 
at a little distance from him: the fact is, it is neeessHy and 
place and time that take precedence^ not one man of another. 

And the next day, when the newly arrived force of Kiriitas 
and others had rested, Mrigankadatta, sitting on a throne of 
ivory in the assembly of the kings, where he had been duly 
honoured, after he had had the place cleared of attendants, 
said to his friends, the king of the Mfitangas, and the others: 
** Why do we now delay ? Why do we not quiddy march 
towards Ujjayinl witli the whole of thjs force ? ’* 

When the Brahman Srutadhi heard this, he said to 
that prince: ** Listen, Prince, 1 now speak acoonUng to the 
opinion of those who know policy. A king who* wishes to 
be victorious must first see the distinction between what 
is practicable and what is not practicaUe. What* cannot be 
accomplished by an expedient, he should rejfrnTBs mqnactic* 
able. That is practicable which can be accomplished an 
expedient. Now expedients in Uii^ matter are of four Jkinds, 
and are enumerated as conciliation, gifts, division and fence. 
This order represents their comparative advantages, the first 
being bdter than the second, and so on. So^ prince, you 
ought first to make use of conciliation in this businesB. For, 
as King Karmasena is not greedy of gain, gifts are not likely 
to succeed; nor is divisiem likely to be of any us^ for none 
of his servants is angry or covetous, or iqdignant with 
him on account of having been treated with n^gledL As for 
fence, its employment is lisl^; as that king lives in a difficult 
country, he has a very formidable army, and has never been 
conquered by any king before. Moreover, even mq^faty ones 
cannot always be assured of having the fortune of victory on 
their side In battles; besides, it is not becoming in one who 
is a suitor for a nuiden’s hand to slaughter her rdatjons. 
So let us send an ambassador to that monarch, edofAiiig the 

* Beiiig a vin of Ugh carte, he ate with aMa that had aoae, oeat 
towaie. Ihr Kcm wiahea to lead laye, bat all the US& have mgpBo. 
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method of conciliation. If that does not succeed, the method 
of force shall be employed as being unavoidable.*’ All there, 
when they heard this speech of Srutadhi’s, approved it, and 
praised his statesmanship. 

Then Mrigankadatta deliberated with them all, and sent 
a servant of the king of the Khr^tas, a noble Brahman, Suvi- 
graha by name, who possessed all the requisites of a diploma¬ 
tist, to King Karmasena, as an ambassador to communicate 
the result of their deliberations, and he carried with him a 
letter, and was also entrusted with a verbal message. The 
ambassador went to Ujjayinl, and, being introduced by the 
warder, entered the king’s palace, the interior of which looked 
very magnificent, as Us zones were crowded with splendid 
horses and with elephants; and he saw that King Karma¬ 
sena, sitting on his throne, surrounded by his ministers. He 
did obeisance to that sovereign, who welcomed him; and 
after he had sat down, and his health had been inquired 
after, he proceeded to deliver to him his letter. And the 
king’s minister, named Prajnako^a, took it, and broke the seal, 
and unfolding Uie letter, proceeded to read it out to the 
following effect: “ All hail! Tlie auspicious Mrigankadatta, 
ornament of the circle of the earth, son of the great king 
of kings who is lord of the city of Ayodhya, the fortunate 
Amaradatta, from the slope of the forest at the foot of the 
castle of Karabhagriva, where he now is, with kings sub¬ 
missive and obedient to him, sends this plain ntessage to 
the great King Karmasena in Ujjayinl, who is the moon 
of the sea of his own race, with all due respect: You have 
a daughter, and you must without fail give her to another, 
so give her to me, for she has been declared by the gods a 
suitable wife for me; in this way we shall become allies, and 
our former enmity will be at an end. If you do not consent, I 
will appeal to my own strong arms to give me this object of 
my desires.”, \llien the letter had been thus read by the 
minister Prajnfiko^, King Karmasena, inflamed with rage, 
said to his ministers: “ These people are always hostile to 
us; and observe, this man, not knowing his place, has on 
the present occasion worded his communication in an objec¬ 
tionable form. He has put himself first and me last, out of 
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contempt; and at the end the conceited fellow has bragged 
of the might of his arm. So, I do not consider that I ought 
to send any reply. As for giving him my daughter, that is 
out of the question. Depart, ambassador! let your master 
do what he can.’*' 

When King Karmasena said this, that Brflhman am¬ 
bassador Suvigraha, being a man of spirit, gave him an 
answer well suited to the occasion: “ Fool, you boast now, 
because you have not s^en that prince. Make ready; when 
he arrives, you will learn the difference between yourself 
and your opponent.” When the ambassador said this,H;lie 
whole court was in a state of excitement; but the king, 
though in wrath, said: **Away with you! Your person 
is inviolable, so what can we do ? ” ^ei\ some of those 
present, biting their lips and wringing their hands together, 
said one to another: “ Why do we not ^llow him and kill 
him this moment?” But others, being masters of them¬ 
selves, said : “ Let the young fool of a Brahman go I Why 
do you trouble yourselves about the speech of this babbler ? 
We will show what we can do.” Others 'again, appearing 
to foreshadow by their frowns the speedy bending of their 
bows, remained silent, with faces red with rage. 

The whole court being thus incensed, the ambassador 
Suvigraha went out, and repaired to Mrigankadatta in his 
camp. He told him and his friends what Karmasena had 
said; and the prince, when he heard it, ordered the army 
to march. Then the sea of soldiers, set in motion by the 
order of the commander, as by a violent gust of wind, in 
which men, horses and elephants moved like bounding sea- 
monsters, exciting satisfaction in the mind of tiie allied 
monarchs,' assumed an agitation terrifying to the minds 
of timid men. Then Mrigankadatta, making the earth miry 
with the foam of high-mettled horses and the "frontal ichor 
of elephants, and deafening the world with the noise of his 
drums, moved on slowly to Ujjayin! to victory. 

*■ Cf. the way in which King Meliu receives the praposelB of Ountrlx in the 
lifly-third chapter of the ** WilLina Saga ** (Hagen's vol. i,p. ISS). 

s Or "of the mountains that retained their wings”—ie. bj taking refnge 
from Indm in the sea. The pun is, of coarse, most Intmitional. 
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NOTE ON ABJUNA AND THE NARMADA. 

This icfen to an inrident in the " Uttankinda/' or last book of the 
iZba^papo. It is reallj onlj an appendix and deals with ineidents antecedent 
to thM in the poem itael£ Bivapa, after defeating nomeioas kings, attacks 
Aqnna or Kirtta^iya, King of Mihishmati, mi the banks of the Nannada,and 
is defeated, captured and impfisoned faj Aijnna. Griffith (iZAai^fapa, rol. v, 
p. S2S)^ fidlowing the works of Signar Gmrcsio and Muir, plaees the incident 
in sections xxi and zxii, hat in the complete prose translation bj M. N. Dutt 
it appears in seetions xxzri-xxzviii, as related bf Agastya to Rinm. 

Section xzzvi coniains a beautiful description of the holy River Narmada 
(Dutt eallsit Ncrbuda; it is the Naibhda or Nerbudda of m^crn atlases, the 
Namados of Pliny, and Nammadios of the ihripfet), followed by the bathing 
of Bivapa and his smrdiip of Alva. * The worship, however, is interrupted by 
an overwhelming current of the stream, flowing in an opposite direction. 
Some of Bivapa'a retinue go to diseover the cause of this strange phenomenon 
and rqnrt as fellows:— 

**0 hud of Bikshasas, an unknown person, huge as a Sila tree, is sport¬ 
ing with females obstructing the eonrae of Nerbnda like unto a dam. And 
being withhdd by .the thousand ariiis of that man, the waters of Ncrbuda 
ate eontinuaUy throwing up high waves.” 

At this Ravapa advances to fight Aguna, and several of the latter’s 
ministcis arc killed. Aijnna thereupon ''rase up from the waters like an 
elephant,” and the waters thus released from this human dam flowed on 
their aLcnsbuned way. [This is the actual ineident referred to in our text.] 
A terriUe dud ensnea. "And taking up their clubs, Aijnna and Havana 
begin to fight with one another, emitting cries like the mntterings of clouds, 
like unto tsm huge bulls ^hting for a eow, two agitated oceans, two moving 
^ two eflnlgent'Aditya^ two burning flames, two proud elephants, 
too prond Hons, and like the very Rndta and Kda.” 

Eventnalty Bivapa is overcome, bound and earried oBby Agnna.—if.M.p. 
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163. Story of Mfigahkadatta 

T hen Mpg&nkadatta, accompanied by his friends, 
crossed the Vindhya range, and, with his army ready 
for battle reached the fronti^ of Ujjayini. When 
the brave King Karmasena heard that, he also made ready 
for the fight, and with his army moved out from the city 
to meet him. And when those two armies oame to close 
quarters, and could sec one another, a battle took place be¬ 
tween them that gladdened heroes. The battlefield seemed 
like the dwelling-place of HiranyakaSpu, as it was full of 
timid demons dispersed in terror by the roar of tlie Man- 
lion >; the continued dense shower of arrows fiying tlnough 
the air, and cutting one another, descended on brave warriors, 
like locusts on the tender herb. Dense clouds of pearls 
gleamed as they, sprang from the frontal globes of elephants 
struck with swords, resembling the necklace of the Fortune 
of that battle broken in her agitation. That place of combat 
appeared like the mouth of Death; and the sharp points of 
spears, that seized on men, horses and elephants, were like 
his fangs. The heads of strong-armed warriors, cut off with 
crescent-headed arrows, flew up to heaven, as if leaping up * 
to kiss the heavenly nymphs; and at every moment trunks 
of brave heroes danced,' as if in delight at the battle of their 
noble leader being gloriously illuminated; and so for five 
days that hero-destroying battle went on, with flowing riv^ 
of blood, rich in mountains of heads. 

And in the evening of the fifth day the BrShman Srutadhi 

^ Krldi^a, in the fonn of a mui41on, deetrajed Hin^yakatipo. The 
wofd man-lion also refers to brave aoldiers. For s n u i ^s dw Na 188S re^s 

* I read, with India Office MS. No. 1882, dmisflovdAe^'Aaa^ffiu; the two 
other MSS. agree in the reading^aaqiail. ForldnnadUltaSnlreadMi^aMiji&a, 
whidi I dnd in the three India Office MSS. 
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came secretly to Mrigankadatta when he was closeted with 
his ministers, and said to him: “ Viliilc you were engaged 
in figliting, 1 went away from the camp, in the disguise of 
a mendicant, and cnter<^ Ujjayini, the gates of which were 
almost deserted : and now listen; I will tell you truly what 
I r>bserved, being myself all the while, though near at hand, 
unseen in virtue of iiiy knowledge. As soon as King Karma- 
sena went out to battle, SaiSankavati, with the permission of 
h(T mother, also left the palace, and repaired to a temple of 
(hmri in that eity to propitiate the goddess, in order to ensure 
lier father’s success in combat. And while she was there, 
she saitl in secre t to a devoted confidante: ‘ My friend, it is 
for rny sake that my father has become involved in this 
war. And if he is conquered he will give me to that prince ; 
for kings disregartl love for offspring altogether when the 
interests of tlieir kingdoms are ...t stake. And 1 do not know 
wlietluT that prinec is a suitable match for me in respect of 
personal appearance or not. I would sooner meet my death 
than iiiarry an ugly husband. 1 think a good-looking 
husband, even laoiigh poor, is to be preferred to an ugly one, 
thougli he be emperor over the whole earth. So you must go 
to the army and sec what he is like, and then return. For, 
my fortunate friend, Chaturika * is your name, and Prudence 
is your nature.’ 

“ When the princess had given this onlcr to her confidante, 
that girl managed to come to our camp, and after seinng you. 
Prince, went and said to that princess : * My frif nd, 1 can say 
nothing but this : even Vasiiki * himself has not got .i tongue 
able to describe the beauty of tliat prinec. So far, however, I 
can give you an idea of it: as there is no woman in the world 
ef|ual to you in good looks, so tticrc is no man equal to him. 
But alas ! that is but a feeble description of him; I believe 
in these three worlds tliere is no Siddha, or Gandharva, or 
g<id like him.’ By this speech of her confidante’s Sa^n- 
kavati’s heart was fixed on you, and at the same moment it 
was nailed to you by the God of Love with his arrows. And 

' I.t. ** i’rudeace.'* 

- The king of- the snakes. See for his thousand mouths and thousand 
tongues p. 56 of this volume. 
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J‘i!oni that time forth she has remained desiring the welfare 
of you aiul also of lier father, bet'oining gradually attenuated 
by peiiaiiee and grief of separation from you. 

“ So go seerotly this very night and carry off that 
]>riiieess from tliat sanet.iiaiy of Uauri, which is now un- 
frecjiiented, and bring Iut here without being obscrvctl. l*ct 
luT be eonveyed to the palace of Mayuvalu ; and them these 
kings, after weuring your rear against the fury of the foe, 
shall (‘ome there with nu‘. Let this lighting Ik^ put an end to. 
Do not allow any fnrtiKT slaughter of soldiers. And ensure 
ll*e piTscuial safety of yourself and lh<* king your father-in- 
law. For war, that in\ol\es a great waste of liuimin life, is 
an iiie\p(‘dient exjiedient, and sages ailirm it to l)e the worst 
of all politi(‘al measures.” 

When S^rutadhi had said this to ^Iriga'nkadatta, tJiat 
jirinee and his ininisirrs mounted their Itorsc's and set out 
seeretly at night. AikI tlu‘ }>rinee arrived at the eity of 
lljjayinl, in whieJi oni\ wiiinen and ehildren and sliMjpy 
iiieii were I<-ft, and ^‘iilered it easily, as the gates were kept 
hy only a few ilrowsy guards.' And then he proewxled to 
that famous saiietiiarv of (hiuri, which was easilv discovered 
hy the deseription whieli i^nitadhi had givem of it. It was 
situated in a great garden ealh'd l*iislij>akaruiida, and was 
just then illuminated by the rays of the moon, which at that 
lime adorned tJie face of the East.* 

In the niea»iwhile i^asankavatl, who remaiiKxl sleepless, 
though her eonipaiiions, w'orn t>ut by attendance and other 
fatigues, were sl(‘e])ing around her, was saying to herself: 
** Alas ! for my sak<‘ bra\ e kings and princes and heroes are 
being slain e\ery tlay in battle in lM>th Ibesjc armies. Morc- 
cA’er, Hull prince, who has appealed to the onical of battle 
for niy sake, was long ago designaleil as my husbanfl by the 
gialdess Dnrga in a dream ; and the find of Lovc^ has with 
iitifailing aim cut <nit my heart with a conlinital shower* of 

' No. 18812 has maltairtuami>riltulraram. 

- 'I'herc is an intcntiuii.al pun in iiahsage, which inajr be translated 
“illuminated by the iniitiii with liis rays" or “pointed out bj the moon with 
his fingers. ' 

For jmnmjmram I read ftaramfMriim, following lltihtlingk and Rotn. 
This is the reading of MS. No. 188:2. 
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arrows, and taken it and presented it to him. But, ill- 
starred girl that I am, my father will not give me to that 
prince, on account of the previous enmity between them, 
and his own pride : so much I gathered from his letter. So 
what is the use of a sure revelation by a goddess in a dream, 
when Fate is adverse ? The fact is, 1 see no chance of obtain¬ 
ing my beloved in any way. So why should I not abandon 
my hopeless life, before I hear of some misfortune happening 
to my father or to my lover in batt'e ? ” ^ With these words 
she rose up, and in her grief went in front of Gaur! and made 
a noose with her outer garment, fastening it to an aioka tree. 

In the meanwhile Mrigankadatta, with his companions, 
entered that garden and fastened his horse to a tree in front 
of the temple and sanctuary of Gau ri. Then Mngankadatta’s 
minister Vimalabuddhi, seeing the princess near, said of his 
own accord to the prince : ** Look, l^incc, here is some 
lovely girl trying to hang herself; now, who can she be ? *’ 
When the prince heard that, he looked at her and said: 
** Aha! who can this girl be ? Is she the goddess Rati ? 
Or is she happiness incarnate in bodily form ? Or is she the 
beauty of the moon, having taken shape,* or the command of 
ICfima living and walking ? Or is she a nymph of heavcm ? 
No, that cannot be. For what can make heavenly nymphs 
hang themselves ? So let us remain here for a time concealed 
by trees, until we find out for certain, somehow or other, 
who she is.*’ When he had said this, he and his ministers 
remained there in concealment; and in the meanwhile the 
despondent Sa^ankavatl offered this prayer to the goddess: 
**0 adorable Gauri, that deliverest the afUicted from their 
pain, grant that, though, owing to my sins in a former state 
of existence, Pnnee Mrigankadatta has not become my 
husband in this birth, he may become such in a future life.” 
IVhen the princess h*ui said this, she bowed before the god¬ 
dess, and fastened the noose round her neck, with eyes moist 
with tears. 

At that moment her companions woke up, and, distressed 
at not seeing her, began to look for her, and quickly came 

‘ 1 read vS rofpa, the conjecture of Dr Kem. 

I StttOri is a misprint for SSkSrS, which I find in MS. No. 1882. 
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where she was. And they said : ** Alas, friend, what is tliis 
that you have undertaken ? Out on your rashness ! With 
these words they removed the noose from her neck. So, 
while the girl was standing there ashamed and despondent, 
a voice came from the inner shrine of Gauri's temple; ** Do 
not despond, my daughter Sa^ankavati; that word, fair one, 
that I spake to thee in a dream, cannot prove false. Here is 
that husband of thine in a former life, Mrig&nkadatta, come 
to thy side : go and enjoy with him the whole earth.** 

\^ien Sa^inkavatl heard tliis sudden utterance, she 
slowly looked aside a little confused, and at that moment 
Vikramake^rin, the minister of Mrigankadatta, came up to 
The Meeti pointing out thc princc with his finger, 

ofMrigd^a- said to hcT: “Princess, Bliavani has told you 
it^ta and thc trutli, for licrc is thc prince, your future hus- 
SaiankavaCi jj^nd, comc to you, drawn by the cords of love.** 

When thc princess heard that, she cast a sidelong glance, 
and beheld that noble lover of hers,* standing in the midst 
of his companions, looking like thc moon having descended 
from heaven begirt by the planets, likfe tlie standard by which 
beauty is tested in others, raining nectar into the eyes. 

Then she remained motionless as a pillar, and every hair 
stood erect with joy on all her limbs, so that they appeared 
to be covered with the feathers at the end of Kama's arrows 
raining upon her. And at that moment Mrigankadatta came 
up to her, and, in order to, dispel her shame, he addressed to 
her, with a voice raining the honey of love, the following 
speech appropriate to thc occasion * : “ Fair one, you have 
made me leave my own country and kingdom and relations^ 
and brought me from a distance, enslaving me and binding 
me with thc chain of your virtues. So now I have gained 
this fruit of my dwelling in the forest, and of my sleeping 
on the ground, and of my living on wild fruits, and endur¬ 
ing the fierce heat of the sun, and of my emaciation with 
asceticism, that I have beheld this form of youn which 

Dr Kem preien iefamntam to t^amuiSm. —I have adopted this oonjeeewe, 
which is supported by two of the India Office MSS. 

* I re^ AS/neadoM, the conjecture of Dr Kem; it is found in the three 
MSS. lent me hj Dr Rost. 
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rains nectar into my eyes. And if you love me cnougli to 
care to please me, bestow also, f^zellc-eyed one, that feast 
of the eyes upon the ladies of our cit 3 \ I^t the war erase; 
let the welfare of both armies be ensured; let my birth be 
made a sueecss, and let my father's blessing l)e gained for 
me at the same time.” 

When Mrigankadatta had said this to Sa^iikavati, she 
slowly answered, with eyes fixed on the ground; “ 1 indeed 
have been pun'hascd with your virtues and made your slave, 
so do, my husband, what you think will tc for our gocKl.” 
When Mrigankadatta had been refreshed by tliis ncelar-like 
speech of hers, anil saw that his point Avas gained, he praised 
the goddess Gauri and bowed before her, and then he made 
the princess get up behind him on his horse, and his ten ' 
ministers mounted and t(K>k her ladies-in-waiting up behind 
them; and then die prince, witn his sword draAvn, set out 
from that city at night, accompanied by them, sword in 
hand. And though the eity-giiards saw those elci'cn heroes, 
they did not dare to stop them, for they looked as formidable 
as so many angry Ruclras. And leaving Ujjayini, they went 
with Sa^nkavati to the palace of Mayavatii, in aeeordaiiee 
with the advice of Srutadhi. 

While the guards were exclaiming in their distraction, 
“ Who arc these, and whither arc they gone ? ” it gradually 
became known in Ujjayini that the princess had been car¬ 
ried off. And the queen-consort hurriedly dispatehcMi the 
governor of the city to the camp, to tell King Karmasciia what 
hsCd taken place. But in the meanwhile the hc^ of the 
scouts came to King Karniiisena in the camp there at night, 
and said to him: “King, Mrigankadatta and his ministers 
left the army secretly in the early part of this night, and 
went on hoiseback to Ujjayini, to carry off Sarankavati, who 
is in the temple of Gauri. So much 1 have discovered for 
certain: 3 'our Highness knows Avhat step it is noar desirable 
to take.” 

When King Karmasena heard tliis, he sent fenr his general, 
and communicated to him privately the information he had 
received, and said to him: “ Choose five hundred swift 

*■ DaiUMh is • misprint for daiMuh, the reading of the MSS. 
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horses, and set picked men on tlicm, and go with them 
secretly to Ujjayini, and wherever you find tliat villain 
]llr1^nkadatta, kill him, or make him prisoner; know that 
I will follow you qiiiekly, leaving my army behind me.” 

Wlien the general reeeivc'tl this order from the king, he 
said, “So be it.” and .s<‘l out by night for Ujjayini with the 
prescribed fowe. And on I he way he met the governor of 
the town, from ^^hom he iieard that the prineess had been 
carried off by some daring men in anoilier direction. Then 
iic' returned with the governor of the town, and told King 
Karmusc'iia what Jiad taken ])Iaee. Wlu'n tlie king la‘ard 
it. h(‘ thcMight it impossible, and remained (jiiiet during the 
night, without making an attack. And in the camp of 
Mrigankadatta. Mayaxalii and the other kings jaissed tlie 
iiigJit under anus, by the advice of .Snitadhi. 

.\nd iH'xt morning the sagaf*ioijs King Karmaseiia found 
out the real state of the (‘ase. and sent olf an ambassador to 
the kings in the camp of Mrigankadatta; an<l lie instnieted 
the ambass'ad<}r to gix'(‘ this message b}- won! of month ; 
“ Mrigankadatta has earrieil off my daiiglit'T by a stratagem : 
never mind that : for what other man would be as suitable 
a mateb for her ? So now let him come to my jialaee. and 
do you come t<»o, in order that I may eelebrate my daughter's 
marriage? wiHi appropriate <*eremonies.’* ‘ And the kings 
and Srutadhi approved of tiiis propo.sal." and said to tin* 
ambassador: “Then let your master retire to his own city, 
and we xvill oiii'selvt's go and bring the prince there.'’ IVhen 
the anilmssadfa* heard that proposal, lie wiait and reported 
it to his iiia.ster: and Karmasena agreed to it. and left* for 
ljjja)'inl with his army. When tlie kings saw that, they 
went, with Maysivatu at their head, and acetmipanied by 
Snitadhi, to Mrigankadalta. 

And in the meanxvhilc? Mrigankadatta. with i^nsankavati, 
had reaelM*d tlu* palace <»f MaYavatu in the city of Kiinehana- 
pura. There the cpieens of Mayavatu weleomcfl him, and 

* S(» Kin^ Niilunj*:, in tlx* Wilkina Saf;a ” (ciiupter c-xvxi), asks King 
Sigmund to come to his palace if he wishes to marry his daughter (Hagen’s 
/Ir/rfcM-.Vflgm, vol. i, p. SS'i). 

- Dr Kern |ioint> out that SraJiihalns is a misprint for Sraddadhus. 
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his companions, and his beloved, with becoming hospitality, 
and he rested there with them, having successfully accom¬ 
plished his object. And the next day the kings came there 
with Snitadhi: the heroic king of the Kiratas, Saktirakshita, 
with his army, and the mighty King Mayavatu, leader of the 
Savaras, and the hero Durgapi^cha, lord of the host of the 
Matangas; and all of them, when they beheld Mriganka- 
datta united to Sa^ankavati, like the white water-lily to the 
night, rejoiced and congratulated him. And after they had 
shown him the honour he deserved, they told him the message 
of Karmaseiia, and how he had gone to his 8wn palace. 

Then Mrigankadaita, having established there his camp, 
that was like a moving city, sat down with them all td take 
counsel. And he said to the kmgs and to his ministers: 

Mrigaukadtuia * *'^**‘^* ^ married 

iakescomsriof not?” And they with one accord gave the 
his Makers following aiiswcr : “ That king is a villain ; so 
and Atm visit to liis palac*!' turn out well ? ‘ 

Moreover, there is n(» need of it, as his daughter has arrived 
here.” Then Mrigankadaita said to the Rrahman Srutadhi: 
** Why do you remain silent. Brahman, like one taking no 
interest in the proceedings ? Tell me, do you approve of this 
step or not ? ” 

Then Snitadhi said : ** If you will listen, I will tell you 
what 1 think : my opinion is that you ought to go to the 
palace of Karmaseiia. For he sent you this message Lccatisc 
he saw no other way out of the difliculty *; otherwis', how 
w'ould a powerful prince like that, when his daughter had 
been carried off, give up fighting, and go home ? Moreover, 
what could he do to you when you arrived at his court, 
since you would take your army with you ? On the con¬ 
trary, if you go there, he will be well disposed to you, and 
he will again be one of your chief allies out of love for his 
daughter. The reason he makes this proposal, which is a 

Here No. 188S reads griheshu kri'ai'airasga goHume. 

* llias Tawney paraphrases arndhyena. But if wr read om^yeHa, with the 
D. teat, the sense is much improved: “ . . . it cannot be with an insidious 
purpose tliat he sent you this message; otherwise . . etc. See Speyer, 
op. cU.f p. 141.—M.M.P. 
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perfectly legitimate one, is that he docs not wish his daughter 
to be married in an irregular manner. So 1 think it advis¬ 
able that you should go to Ujjayinl.^’ When Srutadhi said 
this, all who were present approved his speech, and said : 
“ Bravo ! Bravo ! ” 

Then Mrigankadatta said to Ihem : ** I admit the truth 
of all this; but 1 do not like to marry without my fatlicr 
and mother, So let someone be sent off from this place to 
summon my father and mother ; and when 1 have learnt 
their wish, I will do what is proper.” When the hero had 
said tliis, he took the advice of his friends, and then and 
there sent off his minister BhTmaparukraina to his parents. 

And in the meanwhile his father. King Amaradutta, in 
the city of Ayodhya, found out in course of lime from his 
subjects that the charge which Viiiltamati brought against 
the prince, and which caused his banishment from his native 
land, was wholly groundless. Then, in his wrath, he put 
to death that wicked minister and his family, and fell into 
a pitiable state, being terribly aflliclcd on account of the 
banishment of his son. And he left his capital, and remained 
in a sanctuary of ^ivu, outside the city, called Nandigrama; 
and there he and his wives gave themselves up to severe 
asceticism. 

After he had remained there some time, Bhimaparakrama, 
whose approach was announced by scouts, arrived, thanks 
to the speed of his swift horse, at the city of Ayodhya. He 
beheld that city plunged in despair, on account of the absence 
of the prince, as if it were once more going through the 
painful agitation caused by the exile of llama. Thence he 
went to Nandigrama, surrounded by citizens who asked him 
for news of the prince, and hearing from their mouths what 
had happened to the king. There he beheld King Amara- 
datta,. w'ith his body emaciated by asceticism, surrounded by 
his'queens, eager for news of his beloved sou. 

Bhimaparakrama went up to him and fell at his feet, 
and the king embraced him, and asked for news of his son ; 
and thereupon Bhimaparakrama said to him with tears: 
“ Your son Mrigankadatta has won by his valour the Princess 
Sa^nkavat!^ the daughter of King Karmasena. But, as be 
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is devoted to his parents, it does not seem at aJl becoming 
to him to many her, unless the king and the queen can be 
present at the ceremony. So your son, placing his head 
upon the ground, has sent me to request you to come to him. 
And he awaits your Highness’s arrival, in Kanchanapura, in 
the palace of King Mayavatu, the monarch of the Savaras. 
Now hear the story of our adventures.” And thoeupon 
Bhimaparakrama began with the banishment of his master, 
and related all his various and wond^ful adventures, 
involving the long story of the misfortunes of their forest 
.sojourn and their separation, with tlie war, and winding vp 
with the prinec's reeoneiliation with Karmasena. 

When King .\maradatta lu'ard that, he made up his 
mind that it was well with his son, und in his joy he announced 
that he would set out that moment. He mounted an 
elephant, and aeeompani(*d by his queen, his subject kings 
and his ministers, and follow(‘d by a force of elephants and 
cavalry, he started full of eagerness to join his son. And, 
travelling uninterruptedly, the king reached in a few days his 
son’s earnp, that was pitched in the territory of the monarch 
of the ^varas. 

And when Mrigiiiikadatta, who had long been yearning 
for his father, lieanl of his approach, he went out to meet 
him ivith all the kings. And he saw him from a distance, 
and dismounted from his horse, and fell at the feet of his 
father, who was seatc^d on an elephant, and at the feet ofjiiis 
mother. And when cmbracjnl by his father, he filled, with 
his liody his clasping arms, with satisfaction his heart, and 
his eyes with tears. His mother too folded him in a long 
embrace, and looking at him again and again was for some 
time unable to let him go, as if fearing a second separation. 
And Mrigankadatta introduced to his father Amaradatta 
the kings his friends, and they bowed before him and the 
queen. .And that couple, the king and the queen, received 
lovingly those friends wrho had stood by their only son in 
hK difficulties. 

Then Amaradatta entered the palace of Mayavatu and 
saw j^a^nkavati, his future daughter-in-law, who bowed at 
his feet. And after accepting a present, he departed with 
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the queen and that daughter-in-law, and took up his quarters 
in his own eanip. And there he took food witli his son and 
all ‘the kings, and spent tJiat day agrt^eably witli song, niusi(* 
and daneing. And lie tJiought that all Jiis objects in life had 
been gained, thanks to his son Mrigankadattn, tiie future 
emperor, who had attained so niiieh glory. 

And in the meanwhile the wise King Karniascaia. after 
deliberating, sent off an ambassador to Mrigankadatta witli 
the following message, whieh was contained in a h'ttcr, and also 
intended to be delivcrctl liy word of mouth : “ I know that 
you will not come to TJJjayiiii, so 1 will send to ytm my own 
son Siisheiia; he will bestow on voii with due c*cr<*monics Iiis 
sister Sasankavatl: so you ought not, blameless one, to marry 
her in an irregular inaniKT, if yon value my friendship.” 

And when the prince had heard this message deliver'd in 
the royal hall of audience, his father the king hims(‘lf ga\(‘ 
this answer to the ambassailor : “ AVho but King Karma- 
sena would send such a gracious message ? 'fhat excellent 
monarch is truly wf'll disposed to us, so let him seial here 
his son Sushena; mv will so order ]na'l<Ts as that his 
daughter’s marriage shall give him satisfaction.” Wlu‘n the 
king had given this answer, and dismissed the messenger 
with due honours, he said to his son, and Srutadhi, and the 
kings: “We“had better go iioav to .'Vyodliya ; that is the 
place where the marriage can be performed with most vdat ; 
ajul there we can entertain Sushena with becoming inag- 
nifieence. And let King Mayavatu wait here for Sushena ; 
when that prince arrives he can come on after ns to .Xyodhya 
with him. But we will go on in front to make tlie lu'cessary 
preparations for tlic marriage. ’ And all present approve*^ 
this speech of the king’s. 

Then, the next day, the king with the queen and his 
soldiers, and Mrigankadatta with the kings and jiis ministers, 
started off with Sasankavati, exulting in their sueecss. leaving 
Mayavatu to wait there for Susheiia. Their army moved 
on like a deep and terrible sea, agitated with hundreds of 
waves in the form of troops of bounding horses, filling all 
the horizon with a flood of countless marching footmen, 
rendering all other sounds inaudible wdth the confused'din 
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that arose from it. And gradually advancing, father and son 
reached the palace of Saktirakshita, the king of the Kiratas, 
that lay in their course. 

There they and their attendants were courteously and 
generously welcomed, with heaps of valuable jewels, gold, 
and splendid garments. And they stayed there one day with 
their army, taking focKl and resting, and then they set out 
and reaehed in course of time their city of Ayodhya. It 
seemed like a lake in windy weather as they entered it; for 
the ladies of the eity w'ho had climbed up to the windows of 
the .palaces, as they moved to and fro, seemed like; swaying, 
full-blown lotuses, sending forth shoots of beauty ; and their 
rolling eyes, eager to behold the prince, w’ho after a long 
absence had returned, bringing a bride with him, were like 
daiieing blue lilies ; it was crowded with assembling kingly 
swans, and tossing with wavy bfiuners. And father and son 
looked grand us ttiey sat on thrones being blessed by the 
Brahmans, praised by heralds, and hymned by bards. 

And when the people there saw the great beauty of 
Sasiiitkavatl, they exclaimed, in their astonishment: “ If 
they were to behold this daughter of Karmasena, the Ocean 
would cease to boast of the beauty of his daughter Lakshmi, 
and the Iliniiilaya would no longer pride himself on Gauri.’* 
And then, when the festival came on, the quarters, re-echoing 
the sound of the auspicious drums of rejoicing, as it were, 
gav<' notice to the kings. And the whole eity was full of 
exultation, and the vermilion colours that covered it tiirough- 
out seemed like its red glow of affection overflowing in 
external form. 

The next day the astrologers fixed an auspicious date 
for the prince's marriage, and his father. King Amaradatta, 
began to make preparations for it. And the city was filled 
so full of various jewels, coming from all (][uarters, that it 
put to shame the city of Kuvera. 

And soon a servant of King Mayavatu came to the 
sovereign in high spirits, introduced by the warder, and 
said to him: ** King, Prince Sushena and King M&yava^ 
have arriv'ed, and they are both waiting on the frontier of 
this realm of Ayodhya.” Wlien King Ama/adatta heard 
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that, he sent liis own general with a body of soldiers to meet 
Sushena. And Mrigankadatta, out of regard for his friend, 
also went out witli the general from Ayodhya, to meet the 
prince. And both of those prinees dismounted, while yet 
a great distance apart, and met together, einhraeiiig one 
another and asking after one aiiolher’s health. And out of 
love they entered the city in the same ehariot, giving a great 
feast to the eyes of the ladies of the eity. 

And there Sushena had aji iiiter\ie>\ with the king, and 
was received by him with mu<*h respect, and then he went 
to,tlu private apartments of his sister Sasaiikavatl. Thei*e 
she rose up weeping ajid ('inhraeed him, and he sat down and 
said t(, ihe ])rineess. wlio was overwljeliiied with shame : “ My 
father dire(‘ts me to tell you fiiat you have,done nothing 
unbecoming, IV>r he has just come to li'arn that Prince Mrigan¬ 
kadatta was apj)ointed your husband by the goddess Gauri 
in a dnam, arid if is the highest duty of women to follow the 
steps of their husbands." When he ha<l said this to the girl 
she dismissed her shame, looking at her heart with downcast 
face, as if to tell it tliat its desire was gained. 

Then Sushena brought and ga\«‘ to Susaukavati in the 
presence of the king her own aceumulaled wealth: two 
thousand dhtlras ^ of gohl, live earnels heavily la<leii with 
jewelled oriianmits, and another treasure <»f gohl. .Vnd he 
said : “ This is her own priv'ate property, but, as for W'hat 
her father has sent, I will give it her in due course at the 
marriage altar." Then they all ate and drank, and spent 
the day there in the king's presence in great eomldrt, with 
I^trigankadatta and his suite. 

The next day dawned, tin* day fixed as aiisj^ieious, and 
-^flrigiinkadatta performed his own daily ecremony, of bath¬ 
ing and so on; in which the king himself displayed the 
The Rtyal utmost interest, in his Joy at the occasion. And 
fVeddbig thci Sasaiikavati, though her beauty was suffi¬ 
cient bridal ornament, was solemnly adorned by the ladies, 
only out of regard for the good old custom, not because 
anything of the kind was needed. Tlicn the bride and 

’ A Miara — HO tulds. -Tlie equations, howe%'cr, var}'. See L. D. 

Barnett, AntiquUie* oj' India, pp. 207, 209.- - S'.m.p. 
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bridegroom left the room in Avhieh tlie previous ceremony took 
place, and in wliieli.SushcMm presided, and ascended the altar- 
platform, 'where a lire was burning. Ami on it the prince 
received the hand of tlie princess, which w'as resplendent 
with the hues of a lotus tliat she held, as Vishnu the hand 
of Lakshin!. And wlien they <‘ireumambii]ated the lire, 
the face of Sasunkavat! was red and tearfid from heat and 
smoke, though anger was far from her. And the handfuls 
of parched grain, thrown into the fire, appeared like the 
laughs of the Clod of Love, pleased with the success of his 
sejieme. And when the first handful was tlirowii, Sushenn 
gave the live* thousand Imrses, and a hundred elejihants, 
and two hundred bhnras of gold, arul twenty camel • laden 
with loads of splendid raiment, valuable gems and pearl- 
oniameiits. And at each suhsei|uent sprinkling of grain 
Sasankav'ati’s brother gave her a jiortion of the wealth 
gained by the eomiuest of the earth, iloubic* tiiat given at 
the preceding.' 

Then Mrigankadatta, the auspicious ceremony having 
been performed, entered his own palace with his newly 
married bride, SasSankavat!, while the sound of festal drums 
rose up in the air. And the king, his father, gratified his 
ministers and the citizens of his capital with presents of 
elephants, horses, garments, ornaments, meat and drink, 
suited to tlie worth of the recipient, heginning with the 
circle of dependent monarehs, and ending with the parrots 
ail'd pet inainas. And the king displayeil on this oceasioii 
such exceedingly lavish generosity that ever' the trees had 
garments and gems fastencH to them, and presented the 
appearance of earthly wishing-treis. 

Then the king and Mrigankadatta feasted with the king.: 
and Sasankavati and Siishena, and spent the rest of the day 
in a wine-party. Then, after the inhabitants of the palace 
had eaten and drunk well, and (‘iijoyed musi^* and dancing, 
the sun, having accomplished his journey, and having drunk 
up the moisture! of the earth, entered the cavern of the 
western mountain. And tlie glory of the day, seeing that 

For a full description of all the intricate rites of a Hindu marriage 
ceremony, see Mrs Stevenson, liiteji oj' the 'Twice-liuni, cli.ipter iv.— n.m.p. 
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he had departed somewhere or other with the evening that 
was all ablaze with a warm glow, ran after him in a fit 
of jealous anger, and the birds flying to and fro seemed 
like her agitated zone.^ And then in due course appeared 
advancing the wanton nymph Night, beautiful with her 
waving black robe of darkness, and showing a face in wiiich 
stars rolled for eyeballs, and the God of Love waxed 
mighty. And the moon, own brother to the curved corner 
of an angry, long-eyed beauty’s eye, arose, and, glowing 
with fresh rosy cedour, made itself the driving-hook of the 
elephant of the eastern mountain. And tlic eastern quarter, 
that w-'s clear and bright with the departure of the dark¬ 
ness, bore a laughing face, to w'hieh the moon, like a new 
shoot of the twining plant of lov'e, formed an extemporised 
ear-ornament. 

And at night Mrigunkadatta, after performing his 
evening devotions, retired to his luxuriously appointed bed¬ 
chamber w'ith his bride Sa^nkavati. And during it, that 
fair one’s moonlike countenance, dispelling the darkness 
and lighting up the pictured panels of the room, seemed to 
render unnecessary the lamps hanging there, that were 
made of precious stones.* And the next morning Mrigenka- 
datta was aroused by the soft sweet strains of the following 
song: The night has passed; leave your bed. Prince, for 

the breezes of morning arc blowing, fanning the perfumed 
locks of the gazcllc-eyed fair ones. And the dewdrops 
collected on the points of the blades of durvd grass sparlde 
brilliantly, looking like pearls fallen from the necklace of 
the night quickly following the moon. And observe; Prince, 
the bees that long sported in the cups of the white water- 
lilies, opening when touched by the beams of the moon, and 
drank the honey, and were joyous at having obtained an 
entrance, now' that the water-lilies are closed and their glory 
is departing, are seeking some other retreat; for to whom 

' The words are, by a misprint, wrongly divided in Brockhaus' text. 

* Cf. Heliodoros, III, v, wAiov dwh ruv 6^ak§iuv trikas t/ ruv SjiSuv 

dmjvya^tVf quoted by Rohde, Der Griechigeke RomaUf p. 152, note.-See 

Voi. II, p. 169 . Mr A. H. Kim,ipe kindly sends me the following additional 
references: Bartach, Herzog Enul, p. cl ft eeq.\ Schrbder, Samel Braadon, 
p. 104; A. N. Rambaud, La Bueee dpique, pp. 387, 405.— M.11.P. 
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are black souls faithful in calamity ? And the God of Love, 
seeing that the lip of the night has been adorned by the 
finger of the sun, has stripped it of the moon, which served 
it for a beauty-patch, and has gradually dissipated the 
darkness, which was a black powder to set it off.*’ 

Aroused by these strains at the hour of dawn, Mriganka- 
datta cast off sleep, and, leaving SaSankavati, at once started 
up from his couch. And he rose and performed the cere¬ 
monies of the day, his father having made all the arrange¬ 
ments that devolved on him; and accompanied by his 
beloved he passed many more days in similar rejoicing. 

Then his father Amaradatta first inaugurated the orince’s 
brother-in-law Sushena with the holy waters, and placed a 
turban of honour on his head, and bestowed on him as a 
mark of respect a suitable territory, and elephants, horses, 
quantities of gold and garments, and a hundred beautiful 
women. And then the king complimented the king of the 
Savaras and the king of the Kiratas, Mayavatu and Sakti- 
rakshita, with their relations and wives, and that King 
DurgapiiSacha, the leader of the host of the Matangas, and 
the ministers of Mrigankadatta with iSrutadhi, by giving 
them territories, cows, horses, gold and garments. Then 
King Amaradatta dismissed the king of the Kirfitas and 
the other monarehs, with Sushena, to their own dominions, 
apd ruled his realm in happiness, at ease because his valour 
was so well known. Mng&nkaiiatta, for his part, having 
conquered his enemies, and ^attained his ends, remained in 
happiness with his wife Sa^ankavatl, whom he had gained 
after a long struggle, and with Bhimapar&krama and his 
other ministers.- 

And in course of time old age, slowly creeping on, 
approached the root of the ear of that King Amaradatta, 
appearing as if it had taken form in order to say to him: 

“ You have enjqyed the good things of fortune: your age 
is fully ripe; surely it is now time to retire from the world.” 
Then the king’s mind became averse to enjoyment, and he 
said to his ministers: ” Listen, I will now tell you the 
scheme I have in my mind. My life has passed : that grey 
hue which is the harbinger of death has just row twitched 
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my locks ^; and when old age once arrives, a vicious clinging 
to enjoyment on the part of persons like myself, when all the 
zest is gone, is mere vanity. And though in some people 
a mad passion of avarice and lust goes on increasing with 
increasing age, that is without doubt the natural tendency 
of base souls, and the good do not acquire it. Now I have 
this son here, Mrigankadatta, who has gained glory by con¬ 
quering the sovereign of Avanti and his allied kings, > who 
abounds in good qualities, is beloved by his subjects, and 
has excellent friends. So I propose to make over to him 
my mighty kingdom, and to retire to a holy water for morti¬ 
fication of the flesh: conduct in conformity with the laws 
laid down for the various periods of life, that, their enemies 
cannot blame, becomes men of great soul.” 

When the calm and resolute ministers heard this deter¬ 
mined speech of the king’s, they, and in dqe course the queen 
and the citizens, all approved it, saying: ”So let it be!” 
Then the king performed the joyful ceremony of the corona¬ 
tion* of his son Mrigankadatta at a moment fixed by the 
astrologers, on a day selected by the clrlef Birmans as¬ 
sembled together. And on that day tlic palace of the king 
was full of people running hither and thither at the,order 
of the warder, and all the officials in it had their hands full, 
and it reeled with the merriment of famous bards and of 
lovely women who were dancing there. And while the 
water of holy places was being poured in copious showers 
upon the head of Mrigankadatta and his wife, a second flood 
seemed to gush from the eyes of his jo 3 rful parents. And 
when that new king, of lionlike might, mounted his lion- 
seat, it seemed as if his enemies, bowed down by fear of 
his wrath, crouched on the ground in a fashion other than 
lionlike. 

Then his father. King Amaradatta, prolonged for seven days 
the great feast, in which the king’s highway was decorated, 

^ See M. Bloomfield, *'On Recurring Motifs in Hindu Fiction,'' Joum. 
Amur. Orient. Soe., vol. xxx, pp. 57, 58.— n.i(.p. 

* For Sar&fiJkaioarti I read Sar^akSvanti ; Mfigftnkadatta might be said by 
an admiring father to have connuered the King of Ujjayini. 

* It cormponda to the European ceremony of coronation, tLwugh 
|wrformed witl* water. 
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and the subject-kings honoured accoiHiiig to their worth. 
And on the eighth day he went out of the city with his wife, 
and after turning back Mrigankadatta and the citizens, who 
followed him with tearful faces, he went with his ministers 
to Varanasi. There the king remained with his body steeped 
in Ganges w'atcr, worshipping Siva three times a day, per¬ 
forming penance, like a hermit, by living on roots and fruits; 
and his wife shared all his devotions and privations. 

Rut Mrigankadatta, for his part, having obtained that 
kingdom broad and pure as the sky, whi(;h the sun takes as 
his •domain, and having overwhelmed the kings with imposi¬ 
tion of numerous tributes, as the sun does the mountains 
with showers of rays, began to blaze forth with increasing 
heat of valour. And associated with his lieutenants Maya- 
vatu and Karmasena and the others, and with his owm 
ministers headetl by Srutadhi, he conquered this circle of 
the earth, w'ith all its continents, as far as the four eanlinal 
points, and ruled it under one umbrella.^ And while he 
W'as king, such calamities as famine and the dread of robbers 
and of foreign iir.adcrs were heard of only in talcs ; and thf‘ 
world was ever joyous and happy, and enjoyed unparalleled 
felicity, so that it seemed as if the gentle reign of Kama the 
good were renewed. And so the monarch established him¬ 
self in that city of Ayodhya with his ministers, and kings 
came from various quarters to worship the lotus of his foot, 
and he long enjoyed with his beloved Sasankavatl pleasures, 
the joy of which no enemy marred.* 


[Mj When the hermit Pi^ngajata had told this stor}' 
in the wood on the Mala^'a mountain to Naravahanadatta, 
who was se^^arated from his beloved, he went on to say to 
him: “ So, my son, as Mrigankadatta in old time gained 
SaSankavati after enduring allliction, you also will regain 
your Madanamanchukil.*’ When Naravahanadatta had 

^ See Vol. II, p. S67.— n.m.h. 

"fhis is the conciusiun of the story of Mrig&nkiidatta, which begins in 
Vol. VI, p, 10. 
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heard this nectarous utterance of the mighty hermit Pi^n- 
gajata, he conceived in his heart the hope of regaining 
Madanamanchuka. And with his mind fixed on her, he 
took leave of that good hermit, and roamed about on the 
Malaya mountain, looking for Lalitalochaiia, the fair one 
that originally brought him there. 


▼oa. VII. 
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NOTE ON THE POSITION OF BOOK XII 

After the completion of Book XII, the lonf^st in the whole work, we 
once again return to Naravahaiiadatta, whom we had nearly forgotten, and 
to whom the hermit Pi<angajata was telling the tale of Mrigankadatta. Let 
IIS look back for a moment at the circumstances which led up to the tale. 

We read (Vol. VI, p. 1) that Naravahanadatta remained at KauSambi 
with his numerous wives, hut " ever cherished the head queen, Madanaman- 
chukii, more than his own life. . . On*: night he sees in a dream a 
heavenly maiden carry him off. But it proves to be no dream, and on wak~ 
ing he finds himself on the plateau of a great hill with a beautiful maiden 
by his side. 'J'he prince jirctcnds to be still asleep to see what will happen. 
.She first assumes the form of Mudaiiamanchuka, but, on seeing there is no 
need for such a stratagem, marries him in her own shape by the gandAarva 
form of marriage. Naravalianadatta, anx'ous to discover the identity of the 
fair charmer, proceeds to tell her a tale. In reply she tells him one which 
IS really her own history. It transpires that her name is I.alitaloehana and 
that through love she has brought him to the Malaya mountain on which 
tliey now are. They live together happily (his other wives knowing all about 
it by their magical powers), but one day he loses sight of his loved one as 
she disappears into a dense thicket. He decides to wait for her on the liank 
of a lake, alter batliiiig and worshipping the gods. He muses as he sits 
/oHgiKg far reuniuH with MadanamaneJmka, He seems already to have forgotten 
Lalitalochana. So deeply doe.H his grief at separation from his first wife affect 
him >.hal he faints. At that moment the hermit Pi^ngajata arrives on the 
scene and revives him, and leading him to his hermitage tells him the tale 
of Mrigankadatta (Vol. VI, p. 10 cf «eq.) in order to cheer him up. This long 
tale with its numerous sub-tales finishes on p. 192 of the present volume with 
*the following words:— 

"When the hermit Pi^ngajate had told this story in the He>id on the 
Malaya mountain to Naravahanadatta, wAoieof seporafed^/rom Atf Ae/oved. . . 

The " beloved ” we naturally take to be Lalitalochana, because she has 
wandered off somewhere picking flowers, and Madanamanchnka has been 
mentioned only once, quite casually. But, strange to say, our text continues: 

" He went on to say to him, * So, my son, as MfigAnkadatta in old time 
gained Sa^ankavati after enduring affliction, yon aim thall regata yonr 
Madatumanch'tka. . . .”' 

This seems quit** inexplicable. We know nothing about Madanamanchuka 
being lost. As far as we are able to judge she is staying quietly at Kauttmbi 
awaiting her husband's return. There is no possibility of an error in the 
original text, for it continues: 

"W'hen Naravahanadatta had heard this nectarous utterance of the 
mighty hermit Piiangaja^, he eoaceued m Air keart the hope of regmaiif 
MiduoamanekukS. And with his mind fixed on her, he took leave of that 
good hermit. . . .” 
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So Madamunmchuka wom lost, but when and where is a mystery. The 
Kashmirian compilers, whom Somadeva so carefully copied, do not seem to 
have tfoticed this, or at any rate they did not let it worry them at all. We 
are not allowed to forget, however, that Lalitalochana is lost too, for the 
text concludes: 

'* And roamed about on the Malaya mountain, looking for LalUaloehoHaf 
whom he had loHf the fair one that originally brought him there.” 

She was obviously only a momentary love pour paster le temps, like so 
many of our hero's other wives; but with MadauamanehukA it was quite 
different. She was his first and chief love, and, as we shall see in Book XV', 
she is the only one to be crown .d with him at his coronation. We can well 
understand that he would Ire much more concerned if MadanamancliukA were 
lo^ than if it were only Ijalitalocliana. But apparently both are lost! 

In order to find a solution to the problem we must look ahead at the 
Books ^mediately following. Book XI11, which is very short, leaves us in 
no doubt whatever as to whose loss the prince is worrying*.so much about. 
It begins (Vol. VIll, p. I) as follows: 

"Then Naravsihanadatta, the son of the King of Vatsa, aHlicted with 
separation, being vnihout Mudanamunchuka . . found joy nowhere.” 

He meets two Brsdimaiis to whom he relates the story i>f his great loss. 
They cheer him up by telling him how they have surmounted seemingly im¬ 
passable obstacles and gained the object of their desires. At this moment 
Gomukha and others of the prince's retinue suddenly arrive, and, ‘‘ mvomjmniril 
htf iMlita/orhatta,” all return to the city. 

So ends the Book. 'I'hus we are no nearer a solution, but, if anything, 
rather more muddled. I'or not a word is said as to how, when or where 
Lalitalochana was found. Naravahanadatta apjiarently does not care one way 
or the other. There she is, so she might as well come along too! 

We turn to the next Book (XIV) and find that our hero is quietly living 
in Kaiisamhi with all his wives, including Madauamanchukal But immediately 
afterwards the whole mystery is solved, for we read : 

Then it happened one day that he could not find his principal charmer, 
Madanamanehuka, anywhere in the female apartments, nor could her 
attendants find her either.” 

The whole court is thrown into confusion by this sudden loss, and vain 
efforts are made to find her. Naravahanadatta is tricked into marrj’ing an 
dmorous Vidyadhari named Vcgavati, but obtains information and help from 
her in recovering his lost love. Hu sets out on his search and is led into 
several other amorous adventures which result in as many mar’-iages. After 
each one, however, the prince continues his sean-h for Madanamanehuka. 

Thus we see tiiat Book XII is clearly in its wrong |Misitiun. It must t.>me 
after the loss of Madanamanehuka. The same, of course, applies to Book XIII. 

In fact, it seems clear that the adventure with I.alitalocliana is merely one 
of the many which occur in Book Xl\'. Yet why has she the honour of 
a Book to herself, while the others are all crammed togetherThis and 
many other questions which arise will be discussed further in the Terinir.al 
Essay in Vol. IX, where each Book is dealt with separately. Here it is 
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sufficient to note that a clear mistake in the order of events has occurred. 
We have a number of distinct adventures all defiendent on the loss of 
Madaiiamanrhuka, and one of them^ that with Lalitalochana, has got out of 
place and been used us a kind of frame-story for the story* of Mrigankadatta. 
The fact may ap|)ear somewhat trifling, but on the contrary, it is of the utmost 
im|x>rtance in determining the original form of the KathS-sttrU-tagara, and the 
changes it has undergone in the hands of its Kashmirian redactors.— n.m.p. 
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THE TWENTY-FIVE TALES OF A VETALA 

(ConHnuetl) 

Anangaraii and her Four Suitors 
{Vetdla 9—^pp. 1-4) 

This story is practically a verbatim repetition of the first part 
of No. 38 (Vol. IV, p. 144 H seq.), which bears exactly the same 
title. It also has several pomts of resemblance to Vetala 2 
(Vol. VI, pp. 179-181 and 261-266). Sufficient references hpve 
^ready been given at the above pages. 

In the Hindi version ‘ the tale is No. 7. The differences 
are trifling. We first get a more detailed inventory of the 
lady’s charms: Her face was like the moon, her hair like 
clouds, her eyes like those of a deer, her eyebrows like a bent 
boW, her nose like a parrot’s, her neck like that of a pigeon, 
her teeth like pomegranate-grains, the red colour of her lips 
like that of a gourd, her waist like the leopard’s, her hands 
and feet like soft lotuses, her complexion like the Champa : 
in short, the splendour of her youth increased daily.” She 
stipulates that her husband must be possessed of good looks, 
go^ qualities and good sense. The first suitor can make a 
certain cloth for whicli he can obtain five rubies. He dis¬ 
poses of them the same way as the Sudra does in our version, 
^e second understands the language of animals. The third 
knows all the Sistras, while the fourth is a wonderful archer. 
They all draw attention to their good looks. No mention is 
made of what castes they belong to, but in his reply to the 
Vet&la the king shows to what castes each must belong, and 
that the princess should naturally marry the one of her own 
caste. 

The story does not appear in the Tamil version, another 
one entirely different being substituted. See B. G. Babington, 
Veddla Cadai, pp. 55-57. 

Madanasend and her Bash Promise 
(Vetdla 10—^pp. 5-9) 

This is the ninth story in the Hindi version.* It is more 
condensed than in Somadeva. The thief is no gallant, as in our 
^ W. BL Barker, BaitSl PacIlM, pp. 157-lT.S. - Jbiil., ]ip. 04*481. 
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text, and thinks only of securing the jewels which Hadana- 
sena is wearing. The would-be lover, by name Som(a)datt(a), 
is amazed at the girl keeping her word. “ This afbsir,'* he 
says, “ is like jewels without a suitable dress, or food without 
ghi, or singing without melody; they are all alike unnatural. 
In the same way dirty clothes will mar beauty; bad food 
will undermine strength; a bad wife will worry one to death; 
a disreputable son will ruin his family; an enraged demon will 
kill. A woman, whether she love or hate, wUl be a source 
of pain. There arc few things a wc^man will not do, for she 
never brings to her tongue what is in her heart, never speaks 
out- what is on her tongue, never tells whai she is doing: the 
deity has created woman in this world a strange creature.** 

On returning home her husband has cea^d to feci any 
affection for her, and says : The beauty of a cuckoo is its 
note, of a woman is chastity; an ugly man*s beauty is know¬ 
ledge, and a devotee's beauty is forgiveness.** The reply to 
the Vetala’s (Question is the same in both versions. 

Once again Babington's* modesty intervenes, and he 
entirely omits the tale in the Tamil version as “ being unfit 
for publication ” ! 

As a matter of fact the tale is highly moral, and is a lesson 
in magnanimity. As such it has migrated towards the West 
and has found a place in every important literature in the 
world. In fact, it is one of the most interesting stories with 
which we have to deal, and a volume could easily be written 
on its ramifications and the different uses of its chief motifs. 
In these present notes I shall give ample reference for ^e 
preparation of such a volume, but will be able to deal briefly 
with only some of the most important variants. 

Although in Somadeva tlie story appears complete in 
itself, in most of its other forms it is nearly always a sub¬ 
story, being quoted by some clever person in order to find a 
thief by noting what different answers are given to the ques¬ 
tion put at the end of the tale. Thus ir tliis case the original 
form of the story has been preserved, although, of course, it 
is no longer the Vetala who asks tiie question. 

Let us examine some Indian paiwlels first. In Hema- 
vijaya’s Kathdraindkara * we > read of Cillana, the wife of 
King Srenika; who has a wonderful garden. It contains a 

^ Babington, op. cH., p. .17. 

‘ J. Hcrtcl, Katharalnakara. Das Marchftmeer. A'ine Sammlm^ irndiseker 
Kraak/ungm von Hemarijapa, vol. i, 1930, p. SS3 et seq. 
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fine mango-tree, from which a thief has been stealing fruit 
to satisfy the pregnant cravings (see Vol. I, pp. 221-228) of 
his wife. This he successfully accomplishes by magically 
making the tree bend towards him. l%e matter is reported 
to the king, who seeks advice from his minister Abhaya. 
This astute man nunages to attend a meeting of all the 
worst characters of the city. They have a concert and get 
very merry. Abhaya volunteers to tell them a story, which 
he proceeds to do : 

“An old spinster, longing for a husband, steals flowers 
from a garden, wherewith to worship the God of Love. She 
is caught in the act by the gardener, who bids her do bisjMrill 
for ransom. She agrees to come to him after her wedding. 
After she has sueeeeded in obtaining a husband she starts, 
arrayed in her best, to fulfil her eoutraet, but is Successively 
held up by robbers, who crave her jewels, and by a hungry 
Rakshasa, both of whom slie tells of her engagement with 
the gardener. She promises to return after she has been 
with the gardener. When she comes to each in turn, they 
are so much struck with her honesty that they allow her to 
return unharmed to her husband.*’ 

At the completion of the story Abhaya tyms to the 
company and asks which character had displayed the most 
magnanimity. Various answers are given, but the mango- 
thief, who is also present, at once votes for the robbers. Hence 
Abhaya spots the thief. 

The story is quoted by Bloomfield ^ in “ The Art of Steal¬ 
ing in Hindu Fiction,” to which excellent article 1 must now 
refer more fully. As already stated above, the chief theme 
of the story is magnanimity. To such an extent is this gospel 
preached that it is made to affect not only people in the 
ordinary walks of life, but thieves also. So the “Noble 
Thief becomes one of those lesser motifs, which, however, 
merits individual consideration. Professor Bloomfield has 
treated the subject with his accustomed scholarly elucida¬ 
tion. The following extracts, therefore, are to be found in 
his article mentioned above, pp. 218-220. 

The Robin Hood of Indian fiction is ApanSravarman, who, 
in the second story of the Da^a-kurnAra-t^fUa, not only 
plunders the rich to give to the poor, but also aids a loving 
couple, by first bringing them together, and then steering them 
into the haven of happiness. 

> Amer. Journ. Phil., vol. xliv, 198S, pp. SOO-SOl. 
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Tlicn in the SatapaUa Jdtaka, No. 279, we read of a 
generous robber who lets off a poor man who has collected 
a debt of a thousand pieces. 

In the Daridravar^na, “desciiption of poverty,” in the 
Sdnigadhara Ptiddhali^ stanxa 9, a poor man says to his wife: 
“ Hand me the rag, or take the boy into your own lap.” 
The wife responds: ” There is nothing here on the floor, 
husband, but behind you there is a heap of straw.” A thief, 
come to steal, hears them, throws a strip of cloth, which he has 
got elsewhere, over the boy, and goes off in tears. 

In Viracharitay adhyaya 26 (Indische Studifn, xiv, 138), five 
robbers come from Ayodhya to Mount Satasringa. There lives 
an ascetic, Siitapas, who, during a famine, has gone from home, 
leaving his family behind. The robbers, out of pity, supnort 
the family, and thus save its life. After twelve years Sutapas 
returns, rejoices to find, contrary to expectation, that his 
family is alive, and rewards the robbers with magic gifts. 

In Pdr^andtha Charitra, ii, 619 et seq., a young thief, 
]\Iahabala, son of a good family, to be sure, decides to steal in 
the house of a mcrc'hant, Datta. As he pecks into the house 
through a lattice window he hears Datta quarrelling bitterly 
with his son over some trifling disagreement of accounts. 
Out of decency he reflects that a man who will abandon sleep 
in the middle of the night and quarrel with his diligent and 
proper son over such a trifle, will die of a broken heart if he 
were to steal his property. So he goes to the house of a 
courtesan, Kamasena. He sees her lavish her professional 
ministrations upon a leprous slave as though he were a god. 

‘ He decides that he cannot steal from anyone as greedy for 
money as all that. Then he goes to the house of a ilrahman, 
and sees him sleeping with his wife on a couch. A dog urin¬ 
ates into the Brahman’s outstretched hand, who says “ Thank 
you ” as he rises with a start. The thief reflects that such is 
tile Br&hman’s greed for alms that it persists even while he is 
asleep. He, therefore, must not steal there. He then decides 
to eschew mean folk, and breaks into the king’s palace. 

In Prabandhacintamam (Tawney, p. 17), Vanaraja, des¬ 
tined by his horoscope for kingship, is temporarily^ a thief. 
Once he digs a tunnel into a merchant’s house, and is stealing 
his> wealth, when his hand slips into a bowl of curds. He 
says to himself, I have eaten in this house,” and so he 
leaves all the merchant’s possessions there and goes out. 

Apart from the ” Noble Thief ’' motif our tale eontains 
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another one which is found throughout folklore stories of all 
lands—namely, the “ Promise to Return ” rnotif. How often 
have we read of people caught by ogres, giants, ghouls, 'btc., 
who have been released on the understanding that in a certain 
time and at a certain place they will return ! Examples 
have already occurred in the Ocean (see, e.g., Vol. Ill, p. 88), 
and abound in the Nifihts and ail European collections. 
lIei*o it is ojily necessary to note the occurrence in passing. 
The motif has been fully treatc!d by Bloomfield * as far as 
Ilindn fiction is concerned. 

Now, to return to the story of the damsel’s rash promise, 
>yc find that it soon spread to neighbouring countries—Burma,® 
Persia,Palestine,’ Arabia,® and so on to Turkey • and across 
to Europe. Here it was given new impetus by being included 
by Boccaccio first in his Filocolo ’ and later in the Decameron.^ 
It was included in nunieroiis French versions, and used by 
Chaucer for the Franklin's 'rale. 

I have, of course, uientioncd only the chief milestones 
on the road ol’ its progress, but they arc quite sufficient to 
show its wide circulation both in the Orient and Occident. 

The story lias been studied chiefly by students of Chaucer 
and Boccaccio. Of Chaucer articles f would mention the 
one bj' Clouston, Originals and Analogues of some of Chaucer's 
Canterburif 'I'ales^ part iv, No. 1(5, The Chaucer Society, 
2nd series, 20, Loudon, 1886, pp. 21)1-340. Here will be 
found translations of most of the above-named versions, all 
given as variants of the Franklin's Tale. See also W. H. 
Schofield, “ Chaucer’s Franklin’s Tale,” Modem Languxf^e 
Ass. Amer.f vol. xvi (N.S.), vol. ix, pp. 405-449. 

^ /.f/V nnf/ Slnriex of' Ihr .Inina Savior PSr^vanalha, Baltimore, lyif). p. IS.'l 
et mf. See Jilso his “Art of Stealiiifr . op. ril., p. 2l8n-**. 

^ See .J. Unnduw, Precedents o f Princess Thaodatnma Tsari, 1881, p. 18 tr/ sap 

>* Tnfi-namah, India Oifice MS. See Clouston, Originals and .inalogu-s, 
Chaucer Soc., Slid series, i>0, p. .'ilO et seip ; J. Maleulni, Sketchesoj'Persia, 1828, 
chap. XX, vol. ii, pp I6l-I TI ; .J. Scott, Bahar-Danush, vol. ii, p. 2f)5. 

^ M. I. Levi, Melnsine, vol. ii, 188.», cols. Gaste*', Exempla of the 

Itabhis, pp. 79, S06. 

^ Sights, from the Tunis MS. of Habfcht See Chauvin, op. cit., viii, 
pp. 12.*{, 124. 

* Rosen, Tuti-nameh, vol. i, pp. 218-2.>8; cf. vol. ii, p. 1(>8 et Mf. <und 
p. 174; J. Hammer, liosenbi, vol. ii, p. 277; Gibb, Forttf Peziers, p. 105. 

* Book IV, question 4, vol. ii, p. I<8 of the .Moutier edition, 1829- 

® Day 10, novel “ Madonna Dianoraand Messer Aiisaldo." 
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The author supports the view that Chaucer based his 
story on an old Breton lay, as indeed he says himself in The 
Prologe of the Frankeleyns Tale : 

“ Thise olde gentil Britons in hir dayes 
Of divers aventures maden layes, 

Rymcyed in hir firste Briton tonge; 

Vi^ich layes with hir instruments they songc. 

Or dies redden hem for hir plcsaunce; 

And oon of hem have 1 in remembrance. ...” 

A large number of useful references will be found in A. C. 
Lee’s T^ Decameron, its Sources and Analogues, pp. 322-328. 

The Russian variant of Radloff, Proben der Volkslitteratur 
der Turkiseken Stamme Slid-Sibiriens, vol. iii, p. 389, besides 
being in Clouston, op. dt. sup., p. 320 et seq., is included by 
Coxwell, Siberian and Other Folk Tales, p. 351 et seq. 

King Dharmadhvaja and his Three Very Sensitive f'Vives 

{Vetdla 11—^pp. 10-12) 

' In the Hindi version ^ this story forms No. 10, and No. 11 
in the Tamil.* The Hindi merely mentions the three sensitive 
wives in the last few lines of the story. The rest is taken 
up with a lengthy exposition of the Jain religion. It is well 
worth giving in full: 

In the country of Gaur there was a city, Bardhaman by 
name, of whidi Gun^ekhar was king. Ilis minister was a 
Jain, named Abhaichand, and he had converted the king to 
the Jain religion by his arguments. He, in consequence, 
prohibited the worship of Siva and of Vishnu, and gifts of 
cows, and of land, and of pinds *; put an end to gambling 
and wine-drinking; and v^ould not allow anyone to convey 
bones to the Ganges. And the minister who was charged to 
see to all those things proclaimed throughout the city, by 
sound of drum, that if anyone should commit those acts which 
were forbidden, his property should be confiscated, and he 
would receive punishment and be sent out of the country. 

One day the minister said to the king: “ Great King, 
be pleased to hear the decisions (or judgments) of religion. 
Whoever takea the life of another, loses his own life in the 

1 Barker, op. at., pp. 184>191. 

‘ Babington, op. cit., pp. .58-59. 

* Sanskrit, pifd^- See Vol. I, p. 56ii* 
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next lYorld: the life and death of one who has been bcmi 
into this world are not exempt from the penalty of sin; again 
and* again he is bom and dies. Hence it is right for every¬ 
one who receives birtli into this world to practise religion. 
Behold! Brahma, Vishnu and Mahadev, overpowered by 
love, anger, avarice and fascination, have descended to 
earth in various forms; but more excellent than all these, 
a cow, free from enmity, anger, intoxication, rage, avarice 
and inordinate affection, is supporting the people and those 
who are her sons; and solacing the creatures of the earth 
in many ways is cherishing them. Hence gods and Munis 
reverence the cow, and for this reason it is not right to* regard 
gods. In this world reverence the cow. And it is 
righteous to protect beasts and birds, from the elephant to 
the ant. In this world there is no righteousness greater 
than this. Those men who increase their own flesh by eat¬ 
ing the flesh of other creatures, in the final period will surely 
fall into hell. Hence it is right that a man should protect 
animals. Those who do not sympathise with the griefs of 
other creatures, but kill and eat them, their lives will be 
short in this world; and in the next life they will be bom 
maimed, lame, one-eyed, blind, dwarfed, humpbacked or 
deficient in bc^ily proportions. All such as eat the bodies 
of beasts and birds will hereafter destroy their own bodies. 
And from drinking wine and eating flesh great sin •arises, 
and hence both are wrong.” 

In this manner the minister, having explained his own 
sentiments, gained over the king to the Jain religion, find 
henceforward that monarch governed his kingdom accord¬ 
ing to the precepts of that religion—^paying no respect to 
Bralimans, Yogis, Sannyasis, or fakirs of any kind. One 
day, overcome by death, he gave up the throne to Dharm- 
dhwaj, his son, who, having ordered his father’s minister 
Abhaicliand to be seized, caused all his hair to be shaved 
off but seven locks, had his face blackened, and mounting 
him upon an ass, with dmms beating, sent him on a circuit 
through the city, and then banished him the country. 
Hencaorwa.'d he governed free from anxiety. 

The Tamil version resembles that in our present text much 
more closely. There is a slight difference in the mislmp 
which befell the first of the three queens. She was walking 
with the king in a flower garden, when a bee came and settled 
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upon a flower which was intenn’oven with the braiding of 
her hair. She immediately fainted away and fell down. Her 
female attendants raised her up, and recovered her from her 
swoon. 

We have already discussed the “ Bed ” sybarite,' and 
will now consider analogues to the present story of the three 
sensitive queens. 

For the earliest historical examples we must go back to 
the people who arc responsible for the word “sybarite.” 
The ancient city of Sybaris lay in Magna Griecia, on the Gulf 
of Tarentum, b<*tween two rivers, the Sybaris and the Crathis. 
It was the oldest Greek colony in the region, being founded 
about 720 B.c. As time went on the city became great and 
opulent, with numerous dependencies and a highly important 
trade both on land and sea. The luxury and niagnitieence 
of the Sybarites soon became proverbial, and in the sixth 
century no Greek city could approach it in wealth and 
splendour. But such enormous opulenct* was too great, and 
had been acquired in too short a time, to be sustained for 
long. Hie great industry the Sybarites displayed in the 
development of their trade, agriculture, irrigation, etc., soon 
gave way to the luxury and effeminacy witli which they are 
chiefly connected to-day. The story of their fall docs not 
concern us here, and readers arc referred to the excellent 
chapter on “Sybaris” contained in Lenormant’s fine work. 
La Grande-Grice.* In 510 b.c. Sybaris was razed to the 
ground by the Crotoniats, and the channel of the River 
Crathis was diverted so as to flow over the ruins. In the 
days of Herodotus Sybaris was only a memory, but the story 
of its luxury lived on, and the word sybarite found its way 
into nearly every European language. 

As is only natural, stories of the amazing luxury and 
efleminacy of the Sybarites found their way into the works 
of ancient classical writers, which were repeated again and 
again by subsequent authors. Hence we find Athenieus, in 
his DeipnosophistSf* quoting Sybarite tales from Timaeus, the 
Greek historian of about Sm) b.c. Of particular interest to 

1 Vol. VI, pp. 288-294. 

'* F. Lenormant, La Grmde-Grcce. Paytaget el Uuloire, S vols., Paris, 
1881-1884. See vol. i, pp. S46-SS0, especially pp. 282-289- 

* Book sii, 15-20. See the English translation by C. D. Yonge, in 
Bohn's Classical Library, vol. iii, pp. 880-835. 
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us is the fact that one of the tales resembles the unfortunate 
experience of tlie third sensitive wife in Somadeva—^viz. the 
witnessing, or merely hearing, work being done, causing 
physical suffering to ue person in question. 

A few extracts from Atheneus will give a good idea of 
the kind of stories current over two hundred years after the 
sacking of Sybaris: 

“And why need wc mention the Sybarites, among whom 
bathing men and pourc^ of water were first introduwd in 
fetters, in order to prevent their going too fast, and to pre¬ 
vent also their scalding the bathers in their haste ? And the 
Sybarites were the first people to forbid those who practised 
noisy arts from dwelling in their city : such as braziers, and 
smiths, and carpenters, and men of similar trades; pi^vid- 
ing that their slumbers should always l)c undisturbed. • And 
it used to be unlawful to rear a cock in their city. 

“And Tima:us relates concerning them that a citizen of 
Sybaris, once going into the country, seeing the husband¬ 
men digging, said that he himself felt as if he had broken his 
bones by the sight; and someone who heard him replied: 

* I, when I hcai^ you say this, felt as if 1 had a pain in 
my side. . . .’ But they had carried their luxury to such 
a pitch that they had taught even their horses to dance at 
their feasts to the music of the flute. Accordingly the people 
of Crotona, knowing this, and being at war with them, as 
Aristotle relates in his History of the Constitution of Sybaris, 
played before their horses the airHbo which they were accus¬ 
tomed to dance; for the people of Crotona also had flute- 
players in military uniform. And as soon as the horses 
heard them playing on the flute, they not only began to 
dance, but ran over to the army of the Crotonians, carrying 
their riders with them. . . . And one of the Sybarites, once 
wishing to sail over to Crotona, hired a vessel to carry him 
by himself, on condition that no one was to splash him, and 
that no one else was to be taken on board, and that he might 
take his horse with him. And when the captain of the ship 
had agreed to these terms, he put his horse on board, and 
ordered some straw to be spread under the horse.” 

Athenieus then quotes the twenty-fifth book of the 
History of Phylarchus, where, after dealing with the strict 
rules of etiquette in vogue at Syracuse, he proceeds to 
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compm the customs of the Sybarites which violate all the 
traditional social customs of Greece: 

** The Sybarites, having given loose to their luxury, made 
a law that women might be invited to banquets, and that 
those who intended to invite them to sacred festivities must 
make preparation a year before, in order that they might 
have all that time to provide themselves with garments and 
other ornaments in a suitable manner worthy of the occasion, 
and so might come to the banquet to which &ey were invited. 
And if any confectioner or cook invented any peculiar and 
excellent dish, no other artist was allowed*to make this for.a 
year; but he alone who invented it was entitled to all the 
profit to be derived from the manufacture of it for that thne, 
m order that others might be induced to labour at excelling 
in such pursuits. And in the same way, it was provided that 
those who sold eels were not to be liable to pay tribute, nor 
those who caught them either. And in the same way the 
law exempted from all burdens those who dyed the marine 
purple and those who imported it.” 

For an explanation of the obvious exaggeration of some 
of the above Imes, see Lenormant, op. cU,^ pp. 286-288. 

The question arises as to whether the source of the Indian 
tales under discussion can be correctly attributed to these 
historietteg of Timeeus, which must have greatly amused tile 
Athenians for whom he wrote. 

Even if we date the Vetdlapanchammiati as early as the 
very beginning of the Christian era, there would have been 
three himdred years for the motif to migrate! But as 
Lenormant has said: “ Ce qui est certain, c’est que les 
Sybarites usaient de leur richesse pour entretenir un luxe 
inoun bien plus conforme aux habitudes de PAsie qu*ii celles 
de la Grhce” It seems impossible that the luxury and 
opulence of 90 many of tiie ancient Indian courts should not 
have given rise to the “ Sybarite ” motif, without an)' necessity 
for importation. At the same time, if the tales did travel 
from West to East, they would surely have met with an 
appreciative reception in India. 

In a Siamese story ’ three out of four ladies suffer merely 
from seeing things happen, while the fourth is the same as 
the second lady m our text. The first gets swoUeln hands on 

^ A. BMtian, Gei^rapkucht mud etkmologuehe BUder, Jena, 1873, ^p. S67, S68. 
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seeing someone crushing rice; the second feels as if her 
breast was being beaten to bits on hearing a drum being 
played; and the wrist of the third becomes tired on seeing 
someone fetching water; while the fourth is covered with 
bruises where the rays of the moon fall on her. 

Similar stories are found in several European collections,* 
Mith but trifling differences. In a seventeenth-century col¬ 
lection by A. le M^tcl d’Ouvillc® we find some fresh and 
rather curious details, including another “ bed *’ sybarite. 
Here four women, who were neighbours, all claimed to be the 
most delicately sensitive. Finally they decided to go before 
a judge and each to state her case. 

*Thc first one said that one fresh summer’s morning, 
clad in only her chemise and a pair of bedroom slippers, 
having stretched out her foot to catch the dew, a rose leaf 
fell on it, thereby causing her to limp for more than three 
months. 

The second said that one day her maid in making her bed ** 
had carelessly left a small crease in the middle of the sheet, 
which was of the finest Dutch linen. Having lain down on 
this crease somewhat roughly, she broke three ribs, and was 
in the doctor’s hands for three months. 

The third said that she had always been careful in in¬ 
structing her maid to comb her hair in such a way that 
exactly the same number of hairs should be on each side 
of the parting, well knowing how serious it might be if she 
made a mist^e. One day she inadvertently put three or 
four more hairs on one side than on the other, thus causing 
her head to remain sideways for over six weeks. 

The fourth addressed the other three : “ Now then, ladies, 
there is not one of you who at least once a day hasn’t got to 
perform the acts of nature, for it is a thing so necessary to 
life that without it you could not exist. However, speaking 
of that, there happened to me the day before yesterday some¬ 
thing that hasn’t happened to any of you others. While 
faisant mes affaires, although I do it as gently ^ possible, to 
show you the extent of mpr delicacy, I burst a vein du derrUre, 
and no doctor can heal it without damaging all the others. 

' Bolte and Pollvka, ip. dL, vol. iii, j). S38. 

* L'Alite det Contet du Seur d^Ouville, edited with notes by G. Brunet, 
Paris, 188.1, rol. ii, pp. 149-151. See also Coide* d rire, ou lUcrdaiions Frm^itet, 
new edition, Paris, 17d9, vol. ii, pi>. 169-171; or vol. ii, pp. 109*111 of the 
Amsterdam edition of 17SS. 
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Consequently I prefer to remain with this blemish rather 
than make worse the thing that 1 want to heal.” 

The judge is quite at a loss as to what decision he nught 
to give, and the leader is asked to d^de for himself. 

It cannot be denied that some of the misfortunes which 
befell the fair sybarites mentioned above tax our credibility 
rather heavily. In fact, in many cases we are led to suspect 
fraud and hypocrisy; and as the sequel shows, our charges 
would not have been without justification, for in the 
Si^iisaptati we find ^ that the supposed sensitiveness of 
K’Unalna, the beloved wife of King Vilj'amaditya, is used 
as a cloak to her unchastity. B^apanchta, the eleVer 
daughter of the king’s private chaplain, realises why the 
fish laughed, but hesitates to say. After several digressions, 
which form subsequent tales, a learned Brahman, by name 
Pushpahasa, who had never been known to laugh himself, 
is asked to solve the mystery." On hearing the details he 
bursts out laughing and strikes the queen in the face with 
some flowers. She at once falls unconscious, and is tended 
by the enraged king. On calling for an explanation of his 
extraordinary conduct, Pushpahasa answers: “ I laugh 

because during tlic night the queen was struck by her lover 
with cancs and did not feel any ill effects, yet now, when 
struck with a few flowers, she has fallen (or pretends to have 
fallen) unconscious.” The king is not at first convinced of 
the truth of the story, but at Pushpahasa’s advice he takes 
off her bodice ^ and sees the marks of the canes. 

On this story was based another one, included in Cristo- 
foro Armcno’s Persian (?) collection.* Here we read that King 
Behram possesses a wonderful silver statue which laughs 
if anyone tells a lie in its presence. The king is anxious to 
marry a girl as modest as she is beautiful, but will not brook 
of any sort of deception. Accordingly he determines to test 
each one in the: presence of the statue. 

Four beautiful maidens are brought forward. The king 
chats to the first of these ladies, and throws some rose leaves 

* R. Schmidt, Die ^ukaaaptaU {Texttu Simplkior), Kiel, 1894>, tale 5, p. 11. 

1 have already (Vol. 1, p. 4611 '') referred to it in connection with ** the fish that 
laughed." 

* R. Schmidt, ibid., tale 9, p. 8S. 

* This is doubtless the tuig^a, or turU of Kashmir. See Vol. II, p. 50nK 

* H. Fiseher and J. Bolte, Die Reue der SSkme Giaffen, p, 1 19 m?. 
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on her breast. A tiny twig chances to hit her in the face, 
who^upon she beliaves as if about to die. With trouble 
Bdiram revives her and takes her to the window in front 
of the statue. Immediately the statue bursts out laughing. 
The lady is in no way perturl^cd, but covers her face with her 
hands, as if in the presence of a man otlicr than the king. 
At this the statue laughs again. 

Ilic second lady comes Ibrw'ard. Bchram, w'ho has now* 
donned a garment embroidered witli fur, proceeds to embrace 
her, but she at once draw.; back in pain, for the hairs of the 
fur have hurt her so much. The statue laughs. The king 
leads her to a mirror, but she immediately covers her face, as 
she does not consider it becoming that anyone but he should 
see her face. At this absurdity the statue laughs again. 

The third lady also gives tw'o proofs of her amazing 
delicacy. Behram leads her into the garden, and on passing 
a idicct of water she covers her face. On the king demanding 
an explanation, she says that as the w'atc.** contains many 
fishes, some'of them arc sure to be of the male sex, and he 
alone should look on her face. 11c looks back at the statue 
and sees it laughing. A great wind suddenly arises, and a 
little boat on the water is sunk with all •liands. At this 
si|^t the girl sinks unconscious to the ground. Once again 
the statue laughs. 

The fourth lady is genuinely modest, but in no exagger¬ 
ated way. The statue does not laugh, and the king selects 
h^ as his bride. It transpires that the other three girls, so 
far from being delicat«> or modest, have paramours whose 
sadistical cravings they willingly satisfy. 

Kif^ YaSahketu, his Vidyddhari Wije^ and his Faithful 

Minister 

{Vetdla 12—pp. 18 - 25 ) 

In the Hindi version ^ the story is No. II. It is much 
more condensed than in Somadeva. Tlie minister has all 
his adventures entirely alone, and sees the magic tree from 
the seashore. The rest follows practically as in our text. 

The Tamil version > (No. 12) begins as in Somadeva. The 
minister makes firiends with the merchant, and goes on boara 
writh him. Suddenly a storm arises, and the boat is tossed 
abcNit at the mercy of the waves. Finally they arrive at a 

^ Buker, op. aV., pp. 192-204. ' Babington, op. eii., pp. 59*54. 
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little island, and disembark. They find a temple, and under 
a tree, opposite the temple, a raised throne, upon which tiiey 
perceive a beautiful woman reclining. They think she is a 
goddess and return immediately. 'On returning, the king 
sets out for the island, but in company with the minister. 
The “ giant ” swallows the damsel, but the king kills him, 
tears open his entrails, and rescues tlic girl alive, whereupon 
she tells her story as in our text, and all ends happily. The 
question and answer at the end are the same in all versions. 

There is little to be said about the story that has not 
already been noted elsewhere. The subaqueous palace has been 
diScussed in Vol. VI (pp. 279-281), while the “ Wishing-tree’* 
and “ Taboo ” motijx have been referred to in Vol. I (p. 144«i) 
and A'ol. II (pp. 252-258) respectively. The woman’s talc about 
the Rakshasa and her father’s curse somewhat resembles “ The 
Story of thcTwell th Statuette ” in Vikt'ama's Adventures. (See 
Edgerton’s translation, pp. Ixxxiv and 117-125.) The versions 
differ slightly, bvt the main incidents arc the same—^the woman 
had been the wife of a Brahman, but he did not love her 
(in some versions she was unfaithful), and cursed her at his 
death, saying that every night she should be tormented by 
a Rakshasa. On asking for mercy he granted release from 
the curse when some hero should kill the Rakshasa. 

The Brahmin Harisvdinin, who first lost his Wife, 

and then his Life 

{Vetdla 13—^pp. 29-34) 

This story is No. 12 in the Hindi version,* which has 
several slight differences. For instance the ravishcr is a 
** Gandharb ” and carries off Lavanyavat! in a chariot, 
l^lien the distracted husbalid reaches the house of the 
Brfihman there is no mention of the wife till the end of 
the tale; the man himself fills Harisvamin’s cup with “ ’•''•e- 
milk.” The food is poisoned by a black serpent instead of 
a dead cobra in the clutches of a kite. The ending is the 
same as in our text. 

In the Tamil version * the tale, which is No. 16, is mudi 
more condensed. The hero is called Arjuna Svfimi, and his 
wife is named Vanapadi. The ineidents, however, closely 
resemble those in Somadeva. The details about the food 

* Barker, cU., p. 204 et seq. 

* Babington, op. eU., p. 68 et aeq 
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differ slightly: “ She accordingly brought and gave him 
some rice and savoury food, which he received in a leaf and 
\vrap;^d up in a bundle. So one evening, after bathing and 
hniraing his devotions, he sprinkled water on the rice which 
he had kept in his bundle, and was in the act of eating it 
when, even as a sickness visiting the flower of youth, and as 
death coming in the hour of full enjoyment, and as a danger 
coming upon one who is alone, a kite, which, urged by hunger, 
had seiz^ upon a cobra de capella . . Babington adds 
an interesting note in which he attributes the king’s evasive 
answer to his deference to Garuda, the king of the birds, and 
also to the Nagas, so widely worshipped in Northern India. 
See also Oesterlcy, Baitdl Pachisit p. 202. 

The chief motif of the story, food being poisoned by 
animals, is found in several collections of stories. The 
majority of these have been noted by Bcnfey, 'Pantschatantra, 
vol. i, p. 362, and Chauvin, op. cit., viii, p. 60. 

A few examples will show the different uses made of the 
motif, I notice a curious one in Bloomfield’s Life and Stories 
of the Jaina Savior Pargoanaihat pp. 34-35. I give it in full: 

“ In a great forest in the Vindhya mountains, on a banyan- 
tree, lived a pair of parrots. Theirs was a beloved young 
parrot. One day it flew off, but being very young, it fell 
upon the ground. A hermit picked it up, took it to his 
hermitage, fed it, educated it, and treated it like a son. One 
day the young parrot overheard the abbot of the hermitage 
tell his pupils that in the middle of the sea there was an island, 
Harimela, in the north-east corner of which stood a large 
mango-tree, bedewed with ambrosia; and that the fruit of 
this tree restored youth by curing deformities, diseases and 
old age. The young parrot, remembering his decrepit parents, 
considered that he might now pay the debt of their love. He 
flew to the magic tree and fetched one of the mango^, but, 
on returning, grew tired and fell into the ocean, keeping the 
fruit in his biU. A merchant by the name of Sagara picked 
him up; the parrot, out of gratitude, presented him with 
the fruit, after whi<^ he flew away to get another. The 
merchant decided to make the virtue of the fruit universally 
accessible. When he arrived at Jayapura he presented it ^o 
the king then ruling, who had it planted, in order to repro¬ 
duce the fruit for the benefit of his people. But a serpent, 
carried in the beak of a burd, happened to drop poison upon 
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one of the mangoes, so that it ripened and fell to the ground. 
The keeper of the garden joyously took it to the king, who 
gave it to his chaplain, and he ate of it and died. The 
king in rajg^ had the tree cut down. But a host of men, 
afflicted with incurable diseases, ate of its fhiit for euthanasia 
{aukhamriiyaoe), and became thereby like unto the God of 
Love. The king, discerning the true state of things, regretted 
his rash act, and lost pleasure in his kingdom.** 

In the Satrurfijaya Mahatrkyamy xiv, 207,* death does not 
follow, and the man in question himself relates the circum¬ 
stances to Javada, upon thinking of whoip he was saved from 
the fatal effects of the poison. 

The motif found its way into the Book of Sindibad and the 
Seven Vazirs. In the former of these works * it fornft the 
first of the prince’s tales told after the story of the seventh 
vazir. It tells of a most generous host who welcomed 
everyone who came to his house : 

** He received them after the fashion of the generous, for 
this was ever his custom. A slave-girl went to fetch milk, 
that he might feast his guests with sugar and milk—^two 
very good.,things. She covered not the top of the milk-dish. 
Hearken to these words, and take warning: A stork was 
passing in the air, having snatched up an old snake from the 
desert. How can one fly from the decrees of fate ? Saliva 
dropped from the mouth of that viper, and that milk was 
mixed with poison ; and whoever took any of that milk fell 
down, and there died forthwith.” 

The prince asks who is to blame. Various answers are 
given, but he replies: “ All these opinions arc mistaken. No 
one was to blame; it was the decree of God.” 

An abbreviated form of the same story occurs in the 
conclusion of the Seven VctzfrsJ 

In the Bdh&r-irDdnish of Tn3.yatu-*llah ^ the moUj is 
used in quite a different manner. Here an adulterous wife 
has been discovered by her husband, but when asleep she 

* A. Weber, "Ueber das Mflhfltmyam. Ein Beitrag zur 

Geschichte der Jaina," Abh.f. d. Kmde d. Morg., Leipzig, 1858, pp. 4S-44. 

* Clouston, Boot of Sindibad^ p. 89. 

* Ibid., p. 813. See also pp. 268 -S 66 , where our versioi. and one or two 
others are given. 

* J. Scott, Bakar-Iknmth, vol. i, p. 78 et tetj. 
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suspends him head downwards from a tree and proceeds to 
carry on an orgy with her lover in full view of the unfortun¬ 
ate husband. The couple finally become dead drunk and 
fall senseless on the ground. At this point a snake glides 
down the'tree, passes by the frightened husband, and spits 
venom into the cup of the lovers. Presently they awake 
from their drunken stupor; the man drinks of the cup 
and dies, while the wife is finally persuaded to release her 
husband, who becomes an ascetic. 

To conclude, I would mention the variant in the Tamil 
Alakesa Kathd. Here a Brahman pilgrim offers food to an 
old Brahman. Unknown to both a serpent carried in a kite’s 
mouth poisons it. The old man cats the food and dies. The 
youth is accused of murdering him and is put in prison and 
flogged. He prays to Kali in his misery, and she destroys 
the whole village where the young Brahman has been im- 
prisom'd. Kali then “ infuses herself into the person of one 
of the villagers ” aiirl tells them the whole truth, whereupon 
the youth is released and all is well. 

The motifi being really only applicable to snake-infested 
countries, is not one whicii found ready acceptance in 
Western collections. 

The Merchanfs Daiighter who fell in love with a Thief 
{Vetala 14—pp. 35-39) 

There are several differences in each of the two chief 
vernacular versions. 

In the Hindi' (No, 13) version no mention is made of the 
girl’s dislike for men. In searching for the thief it is the king 
who asks the other man who he is. On finding they are both 
of the same profession they proceed to rob several houses. 
They take their loot to a well outside the city, which proves 
to be really an entrance to Patala, where the real thief dwells. 
The king is warned by a female ser\"ant and, being shown 
the way back, effects his escape. Another day the complete 
army go down the well and surround the thief’s house. He 
manages, however, to escape to a demon who is lord of the 
city and implores his aid. Accordingly, remembering past 
benefits, the demon destroys most of Bie army. The king 
is in flight, when the thief calls out: Hola 1 thou a Hajpflt, 
and fleeing from combat ? ” At this the king stops, fights 

^ Barker, op. di., p. 211 stq. 
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the thief, and finally overcomes him. He then has the thief 
bathed, finely clad, and paraded through the streets on a 
camel, and so to be led to the stake of impalement. The 
girl’s father offers the king five lakhs for the thiefs release, 
but in vain. When she is about to become a Sail, the goddess 
Devi appears and grants a boon. The girl immediately 
craves that life be restored to the thief, ^cre is no men¬ 
tion of the request about her father having a hundred sons. 
The answer to the Vctala’s question will be discussed later. 

In the Tamil version ^ the story is No. 17 of the collection. 
It begins as in Somadeva: the king, however, does not 
trouble to have tlie city watched, but goes to see to matters 
for himself at once, apparently without any kind of disguise. 
He meets the thief ** who w'as the chief of all the robbers, 
with his body blackened,^ his head bare, girded with a black 
cincture, and wearing a weapon to cleave asunder those who 
opposed him.” When asked by the king who he is, the thief 
replies: “ I am the son of Bhadra Kali, the tutelary goddess 
of this neighbourhood, and I am going my rounds about the 
town.” “ Very well,” replied the king, “ come and be chief 
guard of my palace.” 

The thief can do nothing but comply. He makes, how¬ 
ever, an attempt to secure assistance, by calling to some of 
his accomplices in thieves’ language. He is overheard, the 
other thieves arc slain, and he himself is led off, smeared 
in sandalwood, w'ith a garland round his neck, to the place of 
impalement. Then follows the incident of the daughter’s 
request to her father as in our version. He presents himself 
J)efore the king and offers a cat’s-eye (chrysoberyl) as a 
present, and promises to give “ great riches ” if his Majesty 
will release the thief. The king refuses indignantly, saying : 

You must be yourself a* thief, who come thus to speak 
in behalf of a robber. Get out of my presence! ” When 
she was about to become a Soli, Siva and his consort, ” who 
had viewed all’these transactions from the sky, called out to 
the damsel from the bull-vehicle on which they were seated, 

^ Babington, 1 ^. nV., p 71 el teq. 

In a note J^bington points out that the blackened bodies of thieves 
were also anointed .[with grease ?J, so that the police would have diflicultjr in 
catching hold of them. In order to obviate this the " tiger’s-claw,*' a sort of 
knuckle-duster with curved claws, is employed. This bagktiaik or wagmick 
was the weapon with which Sivaji murdered Afial KhAn. See Duff's Hittory 
of the Mahraitas, vol. 1, p. 17S. 
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and said: * Ask whatever gift you desire ’; to which she 
replied: ‘ I wish you to raise up this robber and present 
him* to me.’ They were delighted with her constancy, and 
having resuscitated the robber, delivered him over to her, 
And went to Cailasam.” Once again there is no mention of 
the girl’s first request about her father. 

Although the above versions differ in several minor in¬ 
cidents from that of our text, no new motifs are introduced. 
Somadeva alone makes the distracted girl think first of her 
father, although about to die. The tale contains several 
interesting motifs. Almost at the commencement we read 
of the heroine’s hatred of men. This motif occupies a veiy 
minor place in the story, and, as we have seen above, tlis- 
appears entirely in the Hindi version. No explanation is 
given as to why she hated men or to account for her sudden 
passion for the thief. In the Nights^ however, the motif 
assum es a more important form, and the hatred of men by 
the princess is accounted for by a dream in which she sees 
the cruelty and desertion of the male sex. It is only after a 
clever trick of the lover that the princess is persuaded that 
she was mistaken. The two stories in which this occurs are 
“ Tale of Taj al-MulOk and the Princess Dunya ” (Burton, 
vol. iii, p, 31 et seq.) and “ Ardashir and Hayat al-Nufus ” 
{idem., vol. vii, p. 227 et seq.). 

We pass on to the more important motifs. An appro¬ 
priate name for the thieving motif occurring in our story, 
and also later in Chapter CXII, is hard to express in a single 
short sentence. I have chosen “ tracking the thief,” but 
it really covers only one aspect of the rtwtif —namely, the 
tracking of the thief by the king in disguise—somewhat 
similar to the nocturnal adventures indulged in by Harun 
al-Rashid in the Nights. (See the Ocean, Vol. VI, p. 37n*.) 
Although the famous Caliph might well be regarded as the 
stock type for such habits, his name cannot be given co 
the motif, as so many of his rambles were made in^ order 
to discover what the people really thought about him, or 
merely in the hope of finding some amusing adventure. 

With the scope of the motif thus qualified, I proceed. 

As mentioned in Vol. II, p. 183«S the arch-thief of Hindu 
fiction is Mfiladeva, who figures personally in the next Vet^a 
story. Although the great majority of stories about him 
deal with his clever tncks and wonderful escapes, there is 
a t ale in Jacobi’s AusgewdhUe ErziMungen in Mdhdvdshpri 
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which tells how Muladeva became King of Benjn& 3 ra^ under 
the name of Vikiamaraja. He was elected to the tturone by 
the rite of pancadivyaahiv&sa .. The passage (firom Meyer’s 
translation, Hindu Tales, p. 212) hes aliiadjr been riven 
in my note on the rite (Vol. V, p. 176). In his new role of 
king Muladeva soon proves himself an exenmlary protector 
of his land, and, following the dictum laid down in tiie 
Arthaidstra,' becomes the terror of thieves and rogues. It 
is at this point of his career that he acts like King Viraketu 
of our text. 

The story well merits reproduction ‘: 

In the city of Bennayada lived a beggar, named Mandiya, 
addicted to stealing other people’s property. He spread the 
report that he was suffering from loathsome sores, and kept 
his knees covered with ointment; and swathed in bandages, 
he hobbled along with apparent difficulty, supporting his feet 
with a staff. 

By day he begged, by night he dug breaches into housea 
[see Vol. V, p. 14i2n^], stole much property, and deposited it 
in a cave [Meyer reads “ an underground dwelling ”] in the 
environs of the town. There also lived his sister, a maiden. 
In the middle of the cave was a well. And every accomplice 
whom the thief enticed by means of money and brought 
there as a carrier qf the loot, his sister bade sit down on a 
seat previously placed near the well, and taking hold of their 
feet, under the pretext of washing them, she pushed them 
into the well, where they perished. 

Thus Mandiya continued in his robberies, the guards 
being unable to catch him. The citizens’ complaints reached 
Muladeva’s cars, so he appointed a new rdiief of the gua^; 
but he also could not catch the thief. Then Muladeva him¬ 
self, clad in a dark robe, went out that night and sat down 
near a certain gambling-hall [Meyer: “ shed ”]. Mandiya 
came along'and asked: “ l^o sits here?” Miil^eva 
answered : “ I am a beggar.” Mandiya said : ** Come, I’ll 
make a man of you! ” Muladeva got up. A breach was dug 
into the house of a rich man, and the thief took out great 

1 " The king should protect his subjects against the rascalities of thieves, 
robbers, cheats and other rogues ” (Kau^lja’s ArlkaiMra, iv, 6). 

- I follow Bloomfield’s translation (sec later) of Jacoln’s work already 
cited, supplemented by Meyer’s rendering in liMm Taigg, p. SSS el teq. 
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treasures, which he loaded upon MOladeva. They proceeded 
outside the city, Muladeva in front, the thief with dnwn 
swdrd behind. 

When they had arrived at the cave, MandWa began to 
bury the treasure. He said to his sister: “ wWi the feet 
of this guest.” She bade him sit down on the seat at the 
brink of the weU, and took hold of his foot, under pretence 
of washing it. Observing its delicacy,, she guessed that he 
was a person of quality [Meyer : “ limbs were weakly ”], and 
pity sprung up in her heart. She made a signal on the flat 
of his foot, “ Flee, lest you die! ” So he did, and she cried 
after him: “He has fled! He'has fled!” Mandiyp drew 
his sword, and pursued the king on the highway. When 
Muladeva perceived that Mandiya was close upon him, he 
hid behind a linga of Siva on the square. The thief mis¬ 
took it for the figure of a man, cleft it, and returned to his 
underground dwelling [Meyer: “having stayed there over¬ 
night]. In the morning he begged in the market-place. 
Thence the king had him brought to his presence, treated 
him courteously, and asked his sister for wife. Man^ya 
gave her to the king with a dowry. After a time the king 
told Mandiya that he needed money. Mandiya procured it, 
and was honoured by the king. The king kept asking for more, 
until he learned from the sister (his wife) that Mandiya had 
no more. Thereupon the king returned the goods to. their 
rightful owners, and ordered Mandiya to be impaled upon a 
stake. 

The similarity of the above with our tale is considerable, 
and it does not lose by the omission of the girl’s sudden love 
for the thief. Cf. Natela iSkstri’s Folklore in Southern Indian 
p. 53 et seq. 

The motif also occurs in two other tales in Jacobi's wcxrk 
mentioned above. They concern the means by which Agala- 
datta (Agadadatta) tracks down a thief who is constwtly 
pillaging the city. Some idea of the usual lurking-places of 
thieves is given wdien Agaladatta starts on his sear^ : 

** In the houses of prostitutes, in taprooms, in gambling 
places, and in the stalls of the bakers; in sheds of uie pai*!^ 
where one can get water to drink, in the huts of ascetics, in 
empty temples, in the squares, in bazaars and marirets, he 
fearlessly stalk^ his prey.” 
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The thief turns out to be a mendicant who behaves as 
does Man^ya in the story quoted above. The mendicant 
is killed, and his daughter is taken off by Agaladatta, who 
receives the king’s daughter as a reward. Without giving 
further examples of the use of the “ catching the thief ” 
motif 1 would refer readers to Bloomfield’s excellent article 
**The Art of Stealing in Hindu Fiction,” Amer. Joum. Phil., 
vol. liv, 1928, pp. 194-202. He deals with the “ Romance ” 
part of the story on pp. 221-225, to which we now proceed. 

In the KathUkofa (’Pawney, p. 215) the Princess Dava- 
danti takes pity on a condemned thief and by means of an 
“act of truth ’ breaks his bonds and scatters the guards. 
Cf. also p. 126 of the same work. “ Pity’s akin to love,^’ 
as we soon discover in following the development of our 
motif. 

In the Kanaoera Jdtaka (No. 318, Cambridge edition, 
vol. iii, p. 42) Sama, the chief courtesan of the King of 
Benares, falls in love^ with a thief who is being led off to 
execution. She accordingly bribes the governor to say that 
the thief is her brother and must therefore be allowed to 
escape. He consents, but only if a substitute be found. 

Now the price of Same’s favours was a thousand pieces, 
and that niglit a ri^ young merchant calls at her house with 
the required sum. Sama places the money in her lap and 
buTstr into tears. On the merchant’s inquiring the cause, 
she replies : “ My lord, this robber is my brother, though he 
never comes to me, because people say I follow a vile trade. 
When 1 sent a message to the governor, he intimated that 
for a thousand he would let the prisoner go. And now I 
cannot find anyone to go.” The youth volunteers to take 
the money. He is mist&en for the substitute and executed. 
Sam& then lives with the thief in luxury. The sequel is 
most dramatic. As time goes on the thief thinks that a 
wbman who was capable of such an amazing act might easilv_ 
turn on him if she found another love she preferred. He 
therefore leads her into a thicket and chokes her, leaving her 
for dead. On regaining consciousness Ss,m& harbours no 
thou^t of revenue, buc still wants her lover. She sends out 
strolnng aetprs wi^ a message in verse. At last they find 
the thief, but he is taking no risks, and sends back a verse of 
refusal. The actors return and make a full report. Where- 

‘ For the " Devoted HeUen " modf see Bloomfield, Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., 
vol. Hi, p fiSO H eeq. 
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upon S&mfi plunges once more into a life of debauchery and 
prostitution. 

'The story occurs again in the Jdtakas,^ but the ending is 
different, ^e thief tells the girl of his evil intentions, and 
she begs as a mark of final devotion to be allowed to circum¬ 
ambulate him. This request he grants, and when Sulas& is 
behind him flings him down a mountain precipice with 
superhuman strength. 

For further parallels see Burlingame, Buddhist Legends 
(Harvard Oriental Series, vol. xxix), vol. ii, p. 227. 

There still remains the “ Laugh and Cry ” motif to be con¬ 
sidered, but as this occurs again in Vetala 23, and the ** L»ugh ** 
motif alone in Vetala 20, I shall leave the discussion of both 
its varieties till we deal with these tales in question (see pp. 
258, 260). Suffice it to point out here that the answer given 
to the Vetala’s question as to why the thief first wept and 
then laughed differ in Hindi and Tamil versions. In both 
of these he laughs first, which I consider less dramatic than 
as in our text. In the Hindi, however, the reply changes 
the order, for the text says, “He first burst out laughing, 
and then began to weep bitterly,*’ while the explanation 
given is : “ He reflected that he could not requite her kind¬ 
ness in being willing to give up her whole property to save 
his life, and this reflection deeply grieved him. Then it 
struck him as very odd that she should fall in love with a 
man just about to suffer death : that the proceedings of the 
Deity were inscrutable; that he bestows prospoity on the 
inauspicious; knowledge on one destitute of high lineage; 
a beautiful wife on a fool; and showers upon hills: thus 
reflecting, he laughed.” 

In me Tamil version the order remains throughout. 
“ First he laughed,” replied the king, “ to think that such an 
extraordinary event should have taken place, although the girl 
bad not been previously acquainted with him; then he wept, 
being moved to compassion, when he saw the afiSiction of her 
father and mother.” 

^ Sulata JatatUf No. 419, Cambridge editi'^n, vol. iii, p. S60 et aeq. 
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The Magic PiU 
{VeteUa 15—^pp. 40-48) 

The story of the ma^c pill is practically the same in the 
Hindi version (No. 14).^ The incident of the infuriated 
elephant is omitted. The daughter’s name, not the queen’s, 
is Chandraprabha. Muladeva and Sa^in are described as 
“ two learned and deeply read Brahmans ” who come quite 
by chance on the love-sick youth as he lies swooning from 
excess of love in their path. When Muladeva returns to the 
court to claim his ** daughter,” and is told she is gone, he 
demands the princess in marriage for his son. As the king 
will otherwise be cursed, he grants the request immediately. 
The Vet&la’s question is rather more elaborate, for, on the 
king deciding that Sa^in was the lawful husband, he replies : 
“ Bilung pregnant by the Brahman Manasvi ’* (so he is cmled), 
“ how could she be the wife of Sa^i ? ” The king replies: 
**No one was aware that she was with child by Manasvi, 
and Sa^i married her before five or ten people; on this 
account, then, she remains his wife, and that child also will 
possess the right of performing the funeral obsequies.” 

The Tamil version (No. 18) “ is reduced to a mere skeleton, 
lacking all interest and importance, and is quite unworthy of 
anyd^ussion. 

The sCoiy occurs in a more complicated form in the 
Turkish Tufi-ndmaht* where a sorceress gives the love-sick 
youth a magic seal. By putting it in his mouth he is turned 
mto a girl. In this form he marries the king’s son. Thus 
he has easy access to the princess, and finally escapes with 
her. The princess keeps the seal in her mouth during the day 
and is thus turned into a man, but at night they lioth revert 
to their original shapes. The sorceress demands back her 
daughter” from the king, who pays a thousand gold pieces 
by way of compensation. 

In the Persian TUfundmah * the tale ir much more simple. 
A pill is us^ as iii our text, but there is no mention of any 
claim for the “ daughter.’* 

1 Barker, op. at., p. 225 ef seq, 

* Babington, op. at., p. 16 el seq. 

* Rouen, op. eil., vol. ii, p. 178. In Wickerhauser’s version, p. 240, 
compensation is obtained in the shape of a magic purse that always contains 
a thousand dMIra 

* Iken, TooA Komek, Stuttgart, 1822, p. 97. 
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We turn to the one moUf the story contains : the change 
of sex. I cannot find this exact method used in other tales 
to Change sex, but it is employed for rather similar purposes. 
For instance, in one tale our friend Muladeva turns himself 
into a dwarf by means of a magic pill.' 

In the Kathdkoga (Tawncy, p. 110) a girl puts a magic 
plant in her ear and immediately becomes a man. But in 
Indian literature perhaps the be^-known case of diange of 
sex, or in this case archangc of sex, occurs in the Mahahharata, 
Udyoga Parva, sects, cxc-cxciv * : 

King Dnipada* longs for a son in order to reven^ himself 
oh Bhiwma. Siva at last says he shall have a child which 
shall be female and male. In due course a daughter is bom, 
but tmsting in Siva’s promise, Drupada and his wife announce 
the birth of a son, whom they call Sikhandin,” and bring up 
the girl as if she were a boy. She attains the age of puberty 
and the question of marriage arises. The daughter of a power* 
ful king is selected, and the ceremony is pertormed. When the 
bride discovers that she has been tricked, and her husband 
is really a girl, her father is furious, and marches against 
Dmpada to drive him from the throne and kill Sikhandin. 

Meanwhile the unhappy Sikhandin decides on suicide, 
and goes into the forest to put her plan into action. There 
she meets a Yaksha who t^es pity on her and 'agreeS to 
exchange sex with her until the danger has passed. All is 
arranged satisfactorily and the two kings are reconciled. 
But Kuvera discovers what the Yakslia has done and curses 
him so that he must always ronain a woman. On the 
request of other Yakshas, however, the curse is allowed to 
end on tiie death of Sikhandin. The prince returns to the 
Yaksha in accordance with his bargain, but is told of 
Kuvera’s curse and returns in happiness to his wife. 

' Meyer, Hmdn Taietf p. 19S. See also his translation of IJata- 
kwmAra-eharita, p. 83. 

* It occurs in vol. Hi, pp. 529-538 of the new edition of Roy's trans¬ 
lation. It should be renieml^red that in the story quoted from the Maha- 
bhSralaf Sikhandin was a subsequent birth of Ambi, the eldest daughter of' 
the King of Kaii, who, after being carried oS' by Bhishma, tried in vain to 
be accepted as wife by King Saubha. Through aschtiefsm she obtained'^he 
promise that she would kill Bhishma, and became a man in her next birth 
in order to do so. For full references see SSrensen, Index to Names is the 
MakaUdbrOtat under "Ambi” and "^ikhandin.” 
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Several versions of this tale exist in different jparts of India. 
One was written in Persian by *Izzat UllSh m 1712 under 
the title of GuUi Bakdwali,^ while anotiier, based on a 
Tamil version, appeared in Dubois’ PanichorTantra, p. 15. 
Cf, No. 14 of Dozon’s Contes Albanais, and No. 58 of Hahn’s 
Griechische und albanesische Marchen. 

So far the transformations have been made either by a 
magic pill, seal or plant, or merely by mutual agreement 
with a superhuman being. Wc have already seen (Vol. VI, 
p. 59 et seq.) that the most usual, and certainly less com¬ 
promising, method of enjoying illicit intercourse by magical 
means was by temporarily changing the man into some animal 
whose presence would incite no comment. As the moHf 
travelled westwards it seems that water became the more 
usual medium. Sometimes it was an enchanted spring, or else 
a lake or well, by bathing in which the change was effected. 

A story of a sex-changing well is found in all versions of 
the Book of Sindibad,* and so in the Nights (Burton, vol. vi, 
p. 145 et seq.). 

A cotain prince is to marry the daughter of a neighbour¬ 
ing king. Her cousin is jealous and bribes the prince’s vazir 
to do what he can to prevent the marriage. The vazir 
accompanies tlie pmee to his fianede’s kingdom, and on the 
way leads him to “ a certain spring of running water in the 
mountains there, called Al-Zahra, whereof whosoever drank 
from a man be^me a woman.” The prince stays on the 
spot bemoaning his sad fate, while his rival rejoices at the 
news. By chance a cavalier rides up, who proves to be a 
king’s son of the Jann. He takes pity on the prince and 
conveys him to the Black Country, where, after obtaining 
leave from the king, one Zu’l Jan&hayn, he drinks of a stream 
and is turned back again, to his originid shape. Variants of 
the tale occur in the Hebrew and Spanish teids. See further 
Clouston, 00 . cU., p. 800. 

In anothw tale of the Nights * we read of a magic cauldinn 

^ Garcin de Tassy, AUigorier lUdis Paitiqws, Snd edit., 1876, pp. 349, 
350 and 37S-S74; also Clouston, Ea^em RoHumces, pp. S79 end 532 el eeq. 

^ See Chauvin, op. cil., viii, |>. 43; Clouston, BotA of Smdibsdf pp. 80, 
156 and 299. 

* "Hie Tale of Warlock and the Yonng Cook of Baghdad,” Burton, 
Supp., NighUf vol. vi,p. 137. See also the note on pp. 121 and 354. Lane was 
told a version of the story in Cairo. See his Mamoen ami Caatme of the 
Modem Egjfplimt, 5th edit., I860, pp. 468-4^. 
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full of water, into which a vizier plunges at the bidding of a 
sorcerer. Immediately ^ he finds nimsdf in the sea, and on 
coming to dry land hoovers he has turned into a woman. 
He mairies and becomes a mother of seven. “ She ** tires of 
the life, and flinging “herself” into the sea comes up again 
in the cauldron in his original sex, to find that he has r^dly 
been absent only a few seconds. (See further, p. 245.) 

A curious Arabic story introducing our occurs in the 
collection of proverbs of al-Mufad^ ibn Salama, called the 
FdlMr, l^en dealing with “ The Magic Seed ” in Vol. VI, 
p. 62, I quoted the third sub-story of it. The following 
forms the first sub-story, and is told by the stranger in the 
hopes of saving Khurfifa’s life *: 

I was in prosperous circumstances, then they ceased and 
I was ridden with debt. So I went out, fleeing, and a terrible 
thirst befell me; so I journeyed to a well and alighted that 
I might drink. Then someone called out to me from the 
well, “ Stand ! ’* so I went away from it and did not drink. 
But the thirst overcame me and I returned; then he called 
out to me. Again I returned a third time and drank, and 
paid no attention to him. Then he said : “ O Allah ! if it 
la a man transform him into a woman, and if it is a woman 
transfer her into a man.” And lo! I was a woman. ^ I 
went to a certain city and a man married me and I bore him 
two children. Thereafter I returned to my own country, 
and I passed by the well of which 1 had drunk and I alighted. 
He called out to me as he had called at first, but I drank 
and paid no attention to him. So he pr^ed as at first, and 
I became a man as I had been. Then 1 came to my own 
country and married a wife and begat on her two children. 
So 1 have two sons of my loins and two of my womb. 

Stories of sex-changing water cannot, however, be re¬ 
garded as of common occurrence in folk-tales, the most usual 
use of magical water, streams, wells, etc., being as an eau de 
joiioencef or “ water of life.” 

There is a curious gipsy tale in which a second curse 

* This instantaneons timnaportation has occurred more than onee in the 
Oeeam; see Vol. 11, pp. SSS, SSSn^ and VoL VI, pp. SIS and 279. 

* D. B. Blacdonald, "The Earlier History of the Arabian Nights,” Joura. 
Jltgf. Ja See., July 19S4, p. S73. 

VOL. vn. 
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neutralises the effect of the first. It is included in one of 
von Wlislocki’s works ‘: 

A youth pleases a beautiful river-nymph, daughter of the 
moon-king, by his piping, to which she has b^ dancing. Li 
return she gives him a silver sickle, promising him yet fairer 
gifts if he will come again. Alas! he is late for the tryst, 
and finds her dead on ^e ground, heart-broken at his br^tch 
of faith; for tliese ladies’ hearts are veiy fragile. Her sister 
appears from the river and curses him , if a man, to become 
a woman, if a woman, to become a man. She then carries 
the dead nymph back into the river, and, as it seems, there 
restores her to life, for immediately afterwards a magnifi¬ 
cent black steed stands before the desolate youth (now 
become a girl) and declares that she is sent by die deceased 
maiden to bear him where his fortune blossoms. Mounted 
on the steed, he is borne through the air like lightning to t^ 
aid of a king’s daughter, given to a dragon who dwells in a 
fountain and requires a maid once a year for dinner. He 
slays the dragon with the sickle, and the king in his joy 
gives him his daughter to wife. He accepted the lady amid 
the general excitement, without thinking that he was no 
longer a man, but woman. This was awkward. The bride 
complained to her father, who was afraid to attempt his Ufe 
by direct means. Wherefore he sent him instead to rob the 
doud-king of three golden apples, which had the property, 
one of them of making wealthy, another of maki^ lucky, and 
the third of making healthy. His steed helps him to accom¬ 
plish the task. But when the monster, half-man, hal£-dog, 
»that guards the apples finds that he has been cozened he 
flings the curse after the robber : ** If a man, become woman; 
if a woman, become man.”^ The curse sets matters risht again. , 
“ I don’t know what has Happened, dearest father,** sapr the 
bride to the king, “ but my husband is a man after all.” 

There is also an Albanian version * in which the dragon- 
slayer is bom a girl. She kills a lamia to whom the king hat 
given his son, and is rewarded with a magical steed. Later 
on she wins another king’s daughter in marriage by a feat 
of athletics, and, as in the last tale, is guilty of the thought¬ 
lessness of taking the bride. Being prescribed a series of 

^ Volktdiel^iaige» der mAenMirgifdlai mmi Zigemur, Vlenas, 

1890, Na 34^ p. t 60 . 

* Down, CoiUeg AOnuuuMt Na 14, p. 1Q9. 
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taaiks by the king, with the same object of getting rid of her, 
she at last is cursed by some serpents with the requisite 
change of sex. 

Now, both the above tales are also versions of the great 
Andromeda cyde,' and could be quoted in connection with 
the sacrifice Jimiitavihana, which is the next Vet&la tale 
with which we shall deal. (See p. 233 et seq.) 

Before discussing our motif from an anthropological point 
of view we should see whether Greek mythology can offer us 
any similar tales for comparison. Foremost among such 
legends is that of Tiresias, or Teiresias. He was a famous 
Theban soothsayer, son of Everes and a nymph Chariclo, 
and he was blind. One of the causes given for his blindness 
was that once on Mount Cyllene (some accounts say Mount 
Cithaeron, in Bceotia) he saw two snakes copulating, and that 
having wounded them (or having killed the female) he was 
turned from a man into a woman, but that on observing the 
same snakes (or another pair) copulating on another occasion 
(many accounts make him kill the male) he regained his 
original sex. “Hence,’* continues the account given by 
Apollodorus,* “ when Hera and Zeus disputed whether the 
pleasures of love are felt more by women or by men, they 
T^erred to him for a decision. He said that if the pleasures 
of love be reckoned at ten, men enjoy one and women nine. 
Wherefore Hera blinded him, but ^us bestowed on him the 
art of soothsaying.” 

It is interesting to note that the ill-luck attached to 
anyone who sees snakes coupling is by no means confined 
to Greek mythology, and we find the superstition fully de¬ 
veloped in India. Frazer, op, cit, sup,, gives references to 
walks quoting the superstition from North and South India, 
Burma and uie East Indian Islands. I confess I can offer 
no eiqilanation for the belief, unless it is based on the fact 
that as the Nigas are so widely worshipped in India, a 
Bevotee so indiscreet as to remain a witness of any peisonal 
and intimate relationship between them would naturally 
incur their wrath. The idea is quite an accepted fact in 

‘ S. Haiilaiid, Legend of Pereau, vo]. iii, pp. 28-29. 

* See Fnaer^s tnns., Loeb Clanics, toI. i, p. 365 d eeq. The story is also 
fiMmd ill PUegon, Mirdbilia, 4; TseUes, Scholiaet on Igcopkron, 683; Ovid, 
Mrfiwwijiihiirt iii, 316 el eeq. ; Hyginns, Fah. 75, and in several other works 
given hj naaer. 
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mytholo^, and another account given to explain the blind¬ 
ness of %TOsias himself was that he had chanced to see 
Athena bathing naked. 

Then there was Caeneus,' one of the Lapithse, who was 
originally a girl called Cfenis. She was seizra by Poseidon 
and dragged to his watery abode, where she became his 
mistress. Having tasted the joys of his new love, Poseidon 
asked her to choose whatever she most longed for. Caenis 
replied (Ovid, Met,, xii, 200 et seq .); “ The wrong that you 
have done me calls for a mighty prayer, the prayer that I 
may never again be able to suf& so. Grant me that I be 
not jvoman! So grant all my prayers.” Not only did her 
sex change, but the new Caeneus was made invulnerable in 
battle. At his death, according to some of the accounts, he 
was changed back to a woman again. This change of sex 
at death >vill be referred to a little later. 

Finally there is the story of Iphis, daughter of Ligdus 
and Telethusa of Phaestus in Crete.^ Ligdus longed for a 
son, and told his wife that if it was a girl she was to be killed. 
Just previous to the birth the “ daughter of Inachus ” 
{i.e, lo, worshipped as the goddess Isis) appeared to her in 
a dream, telling her to save the child whatever sex it was, 
finishing with the words: “ I am the goddess who brings 
help and succour to those who call upon me, nor shall you 
have cause to complain that you have worshipped a thimk- 
less deity.” A girl was duly born, but Telethusa pretended 
it was a boy, and Ligdus, being deceived, had it brought 
up as a boy, and named it Iphis. Now Iphis is a name of 
common gender, so Telethusa rejoiced. Time passed, and 
Iphis was betrothed to lanthe, daughter of Teiestes. The 
distracted mother postponed the marriage as long as pos¬ 
sible and prayed fervently tp Isis. “ The goddess seemed to 
move, nay, moved her altar, the doors of the temple shook, 
her moon-shaped horns shot forth gleams of light, and the 
sistrum rattled noisily.” The omen proved auspicious, and 
lo ! Iphis had become a man. 

The similarity between the above Greek legend and the 
tale of Drupada in the Mahdbhdrata and its numerous 
variants is at once noticeable. 

• * See, for euiD|)le, Apollodords, Ubranf, Epitome i, S2; Apolkmlos 
Rhodiiifl, Argon, i, 57S %; Ovid, Met., sii, 459-5S2; Virgil, Aeit., ei, 448 tl Mq. 

‘ Ovid, MelamorpkoMet, is, 666 uq. I me the edition in the Loeb 
ClestisB, bj F. J. Miller, vol. ii, pp. 51-61, 1£2S. 
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Surveying all the tales noted above, we find that the 
“Change of Sex” motif is employed in several different 
ways. The question naturally arises as to what originated 
sud) ideas. Was it the result of the story-tellers* imagina¬ 
tion, or can the motif find its basis in real religious and 
anthropological beliefs ? 

In Indian folk-lore we find evidence of the actual belief 
in change of sex, quite apart from pretended change of sex 
.usually employed as a prophylactic. In the Bombay dis¬ 
trict it is generally believed among the village inhabitants 
that the performance of certain rites can change sex, as well 
as- the incantations of Yogis, and the blessings or curses of 
Mahatmas (Enthoven, Folklore of Bombay, p. 340). 

There are also nnme^rous legends current in different 
parts t)f India which involve a change of sex. ^ In some cases 
the selection of the tribal deity has its origin in such legends. 
Here are examples of the kind of legends to which I refer. 

At Bateswar (Bateshar),* a small place on the right bank 
of the Jumna, forty-three miles south-east from Agra, an 
immense number of temples line the banks of the river for 
over a mile. The local legend regarding these temples is 
that at the time w'hen the first of the liri,. of Bhacturia Rajas 
reigned it was the rule for each Raja to send a princess for 
the seraglio of the Emperor of Delhi. The Bhaduria Raja 
had a daughter, but not wishing to send her to the harem of 
the DcUii king he represented that he had no daughter: the 
other Rajas, who had sent their daughters, were indignant 
at this, and informed the Delhi emperor, who thereupon 
ordered a search to be made. In this extremity the daughter 
of the Raja fled alone to Bateswar, and prayed to the Devi 
at the temple to save her from the pollution of a Mohammedan 
seraglio. Her sex w'as accordingly changed, and she emerged 
from the temple a boy! On this the grateful Raja diverted the 
rivjr and built the temples along its banks which now exist. 

Another version of the story says that one Raja Hara, of 
some place unknown, and Raja Badan, the Bhaduria Raja, 
once made an agreement Avith each other to marry their 
children should one have a son and the other a daughter. 
Both, however, had daughters, but the Bhaduria Raja con¬ 
cealed the circumstance, and proclaimed that he had'a 
son. Accordingly, in due time, the daughter of Raja Hara 
was married to the supposed son of Bhaduria R&ja. , The 

' Cuni.InghaiTi, .IrcA. Stiri'ey Iw/,, vol. vii, pp^ H, fJ. 
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imposition was, however, soon found out, and R&ia Haia ad¬ 
vanced with an army to avenge the injury, when the daughter 
of the Bhaduria Raja, to save her father from the imminent 
danger, determined to die and end the strife. Accordingly she 
jumped into the Jumna : but to the surprise of all, instead of 
drowning, she emerged a boy; and Raja Hara, finding that 
the Bhaduria Raja really had a son to whom his daught^ had 
been married, retired pacified. The grateful Bhaduria Raja 
then diverted the Jumna from the spot where his dau^ter 
had jumped in, and instituted a great annual fair in honour 
of the circumstance, and built those temples all along the 
Jumna which we see now. 

In the Baroda volume of the GazetUer of the Bombay 
Presidency (vol. vii, 1883, p. 612) we find another legend 
similar to the latter. The Chlivada king of Pattan and the 
Solanki king of Kabri resolved on forming a royal alliance. 
But, by evil chance, both kings had daughtca^; neither had 
a son. Thereupoii the Kabri Raja fraudulently passed off 
his girl as a boy and a marriage was duly celcbrat^. Diffi¬ 
culties ensued, and the girl-husband found herself constrained 
to flee from Pattan. In the forest of the Devi she rested a 
while. Her dog [biieh] plunged into a pool, and to the wonder 
of the princess changed her sex on the spot; her mare jumped 
and came forth a stallion ; the princess hcnsclf tlien tried the 
magic of the water, and lo! she, too, changed into a man. 
From tliat time the Solanki Rajputs followed the DevL' 

Among the Dhanwar, a primitive tribe in the wild country 
of Bilaspur adjoining Chota Nagpur, it is believed that tlie 
s^x of a person may change in transmigration, for male 
children are sometimes named after women relatives and 
female after mcn.’^ Such a belief is not confined to India, 
as we have already seen in the case of Caeneus. It conforms, 
says Frazer,^ to an observation of Plato or Aristotle that the 
sex of a person generally changes at each transmigrationTof 
his soul into a hew body. A similar belief is found among the 
Urabunna and Waramunga tribes of Central Australia.* 

’ For another version see Enthoveii, Folklore of Bomhjy, pp. 3.S9-S40, 
reprinted from Ind. Ant., vol. xlv, 15^6, ^upp., p. 124. The tale is also told 
of Lake Miinsarovar ;• see Enthoveii, Ind. Ant., vol. xli, 1912 , p. 42. See also 
Crooke, Religion mid Folklore of Northern India (new edition), p. S79. 

^ Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Prm'inces, vol. ii, p. 5U0. 

* .\po11odorus, vol. ii, p. 1 HOnK 

* Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Ansiralia, p. 148. 
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We now come to the pretended change of sex. Tlie 
necessity for dressing a boy as a girl and vice versa at certain 
critical times of their life is a well-recognised and strictly 
observed custom not dkily in India but in the most diverse 
parts of the world. Westcrmarck > and Frazer > have given 
abundant examples of such customs, chiefly employe at 
marriage ceremonies in order to avert tlie Evil Eye and to 
deceive any demons who might attempt to harm cither of the 
happy couple at such an auspicious and dangerous time. 

Befercnces to the authorities already given will at once 
show that in many countries it is the custom for priests to 
change their sex to all intents and purposes. In the Pelew 
Islands, for example, a man who is inspired by a goddess 
immediately dresses and behaves like a woman for the rest 
of his life. He is, moreover, heneeforth treated and actually 
regarded as a woman. This pretended chan^ of sex, says 
Frazer,3 may explain a widespread custom whereby men dress 
and live like women. He gives numerous references, and 
suggests that sueh transformations were often earried out in 
obedience to intimations received in dreams or in a state of 
ecstasy. Such inspirations act with both sexes, and many cases 
of women dressing and behaving as men, ''^ter having received 
their “ call,” could lie given.* But apart from worshippers 
seeking to assimilate themselves witli their deities, there is also 
the example of the gods themselves to be considered. 

From the early days of the Babylonians and Assyrians 
the sex of deities has been known to undergo change. And 
this change has been dependent on a human anthropological 
change—that from a matriarchatc to a patriarchate. Thus, 
whereas the goddess Ishtar of the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
and the *Ashtar(t) of the Canaanites, Hebrews and Phoeni¬ 
cians was a divine counterput of the human matriarch, we 
find that where the laws of society changed, the sex of the 
de^ty also became changed.* Thus among the Semites of 

^ History oj’ Human Marriagef vol. ii, p. 518 et aeq. 

^ Golden Bough (Adoau, AUUf Osiru), vol. ii, p. S53 el seq. 

3 at,, pp. S54, 255. 

* See my Appendix, "Indian Eunucha," Vol. Ill, pp. S82 and S27; also 
Crawley, " Dress,’* Hastings’ Emy. Rel. Eik., vol. v, p. 71. 

* See Robertson Smith, Reliffom of the Semites, pp. 58, 478; Sayce, 
Babylonians and AssyrUau, p. 240; Paton," Ashtart,” and " Ishtar,” Ency, Rel. 
Elk., vol. ii, p. 115 el seq., and vol. vii, p. 429: Tremeame, Ban of the Bori, 
pp. 418, 419. 
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Southern Arabia she has turned into the n^culine ‘Athtar; 
so also in Abyssinia, Moab and North Africa. 

The change of sex of a deity is usually an etymological 
change, and in some cases both genders apply to a single 
deity r^resenting male and female principles. This re¬ 
minds us of the ^dhanarliivaTa form of Siva and the Gredc 
Hermaphroditus. Such religious beliefs, if not the basis of 
similar ideas in folk-tales, at least give assurance of their 
un(]|uestioned reception and use as a fiction motif. 

In conclusion I would quote *1 passage from Pliny’s 
Naiuralis Historia, as showing the beliefs generally held 
and quoted by so eminent a writer of thd first century a.I>. 
The genuineness of his conviction is surely enhanced when 
we remember that his views of nature and of God were 
undoubtedly Stoic, and that he considered any use of the 
magical arts an act of violence against nature (ii, 114; xxx, 8). 
The passage in question is from Book VII, chapter iii, 
section 4 ^: 

“ The change of females into males is undoubtedly no fable. 
We find it stated in the Annals that, in the consulship of 
P. Lidnius Crassus and C. Cassius Longinus [Consuls a.u.c. 
581], a girl, .who W8« living at Casinum with her parents, was 
changed into a boy; and that, by the command of the 
Aru^ices, he was conveyed away to a desert island. Licinius 
Mucianus informs us that he once saw at Argos a person 
whose name was then Arescon, though he had l^en formerly 
called Arescusa: that this person had been married to a man, 
but that, shortly after, a beard and marks of virility made 
, their appearance, upon which he took to himself a wife. He 
had also seen a boy at Smyrna to whom the very same thing 
had happened. I myself saw in Africa one L. Cossicius, a 
citizen of Thysdris, who had been changed into a man the 
■very day on which he was married to a husband.” 

In commenting on. this passage Bostock says that a 
similar case is mentioned by Ambrose Bar6, the great French 
surgeon of the sixteenth century. The subject in question 
was brought up as a girl, but, in consequence of a sudden 
muscular exertion, the organs of the male weie developed, 
which had previously been concealed internally.* He con¬ 
cluded by remarking that most similar cases of a supposed 

* I quote from the six-volume edition, trains. Bostock and Biley, Bohn’s 
Claisieal Libimiy, 1885, 1886. 

* Cf. Montaigne, EtMOft, Book I, cap. SO. 
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change of sex are from the female to the male, evidently of 
the kind mentioned by Par£; that cases of the contrary 
kind have also occurred; and even of the sex being doubt- 
ful, or of both existing together. Modem research, however, 
rather proves that su& recorded changes of sex are from the 
male to the female, due to an abnorn^ development of the 
clitoris.' But here we reach the threshold of teratology in 
its most modem and scientific sense, and this is beyond the 
scope of our present inquiry. 

Sufficient has, I think, been already said to show that the 
“ Change of Sex *’ motif, which figures in the fifteenth tale 
otthe Vetala, is not to be dismissed as a fantastic invciition 
of the stoiy-teller, but is to be regarded as one which has 
ample justification for its existence, having its roots firmly 
embedded in ancient religious beliefs and in the legends and 
rites of many primitive peoples. Modem surg&ry has only 
shown that apparent change of sex can occur, and has occurred. 
How readily, then, would the unscientific mind be prepared 
to accept such a miracle ! 

The Sacrifice of JimuUwdhana 
{VOdla 16—^pp. 49-6o) 

This story has already appeared in Vol. II, p. 138 et seq., 
but here we had two sub-stories included; the first (27a) 
giving the heroes adventures in a former life, and the second 
(27b) dealing with the dispute about the colour of the sun*s 
horses.' Apart from this the two tales are almost identical. 

Turning to the Hindi version* (No. 15) we find that, 
dthough die story is shorter, there are but few deviations 
—^the son offers to go forth and conquer the relations who 
would seize the throne after the “ kalpa-bnksh ” has made 
everyone equally rich, but his father points out the frailty 
of«the body and both go to the MalyiUdial hill and live in 
a cottage. There is no incident of Malayavati attempting 
suicide. Details about Gam^ are omitted, and when he 

' See, for instance, R. F. Burton, Notes or an Hermaphrodite," Mem. 
Anth. Sac. Uu., vol. ii, pp. 262-263. For a complete study of the modern 
developments of teratology, see E. Schwalbe, MoipAo/ogte der MiuhUdung^. 

* See M. Wintemits, "The Serpent Sacri6ee mentimied in the JUfaha- 
bhdrata" Jamrm. Bambi^ Branch Ray. A*. Sac., August 19S6, pp. 74*91 
(especially p. 80). 

* Barker, cyn ctt., p. 230 et aeq. 
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alights to seize his prey, he has to make a, second attempt, 
as “the first time the prince escaped.** It is a bracelet, 
instead of a crest-jewel, which drops at the feet of Jimfita- 
vfihana*s wife. He does not actuiuly die, as* in the text of 
Somadeva*s version, but is apparently left in a mangled state, 
to get home as best he can. Although Garuda restores the 
snakes to life, there is no appearance of Ghiuri to heal Jimfita- 
v&hana*s wounds. The Vetala’s question is the same in 
both cases, but the answer is different. In Somadeva the 
king says that the reason why Junutayahana*s action was 
not so great as that of Sankhacu^ was because he had 
already acquired virtue in previous births, but the Hindi 
version merely says it was because he was of the Kshatriya 
caste, and such an action would be a small matter for hiuK 

The Tamil version* is, as usual, very much abbreviated. 
The story (No. 19) b^ns straight away with the petition 
to Garuda, whom Babington calls a Brahmany kite. When 
the hero offers himself in place of the proper victim, Garuda 
at once grants him a boon without doing him any harm. 
The question of the Vetala is : “ Which, therefore, was the 
greater of these two ? ’*— i,e. the “ kite *’ or the king. The 
reply is: ^.The king was a man and understood all things, 
in consequence of which he promised to give up his life. 
The kite was in the habit of feeding on whatever it seized: 
that a charitable thought should come across it, and that it 
should promise to abandon its prey, was the greatest action.** 

A version of the tale occurs in the Sinhdsanadvdtriniika,* 
where it forms the story of the Eleventh Statuette. 

The following outline, as given by Edgerton, is based on 
the Southern Recension, which comes nearest to the original 
text. 

While Vikrama was wandering about the earth, he stopj^ 
once by night under a tree where dwelt a venerable bird 
named Long-lived (Ciramfivin). At night his bird-friends 
gathered together, and he adeed them about their doings 
during the day. One of them was in great grief this night. 
Being asked to declare the cause, he at first refused, on the 
ground that, it would do no good. But being urged, on the 
ground that sorrow is relieved by the telling of it, he told a 
story of a city subject to a Rakdiasa, where each household 

^ Babington, op. cit., p. 78 et teq. 

* See Edgerton, VUmma'a AdaaUtiru, pt. i, p Issziil. 
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in turn had to give a man a day as food for the Rfikshasa. 
The turn had now come to a Br^man, a friend of the speak¬ 
ing bird in a former birth, who must sacrifice himself or his 
oiuy son. Therefore the bird was grieved, as befits a friend. 
The king, hearing this, went thither by his magic sandals, and 
took his seat upon the sacrificial rock, waiting for the R&k- 
shasa. The Rikshasa came, and was astoni^ed to see his 
cheerful expression, and, learning that he was giving himself 
.for others, offered to grant him any desire. The king obtained 
from him the promise to abstain from eating men henceforth. 

Then there is the tale of the Rakshasa Baka in the 
Mahahkarata,^ who protected the town and the country, accept¬ 
ing as his fee a cartload of rice, two buffaloes, and the human 
being who brought them to him. The turn had now come 
to a poor Braiiman who could not afford to buy a man, and 
would not w'illingly part witli any of his family. Accordingly 
he decides to go to the Rakshasa with his whole famOy. 
Kiinti says that one of her sons will go instead, and Bhlma 
willingly agrees to the proposal, lie takes the food and 
begins to cat it himself on the way. After a fearful struggle 
he overcomes Baka; and his relatives, other Rakshasas,' 
promise never to molest human beings again. 

The Rakshasas soon become dragons; and even in one 
of the Kalmuck tales ^ we read of two such creatures who, 
not satisfied with robbing the people of the water needed for 
irrigation, exacted a yearly toll of a man alternately of high 
and low degree. The turn of the Khan had come, but his son 
goes in his stead. On his way he is joined by a friend of his, 
a poor man’s son, who offers to go in his place. Finally they 
agree to go together, but through overhearing the dragons 
talking about how^ easily they could be killed, if people only 

^ For full references see Sorensen's /w/ex, under " Baka.” 

* Jiilg, Siddhi-Kur, No S; corresponding to Coxwell, Stberian and. Other 
Folk-Tales, No. 4, p. IS.'i et seq. ; and to Busk, Sagas from Me ^ar East, No. 8, 
p, 18 et seq. In error Tawney thought it was the same as Busk’s 5th tale, 

** How the Serpent-gods were propitiated,” but tliis is also No. 5 of Jiilg and 
No. 7 of Cox well, where it is called “Sunshine and his Younger Brother.” 
The tale tells of a lake guarded by dragons who had to be propitiated yearly 
by a youth bom in a certain month. The hero and the princen, who has 
fallen in love with him, are sewn in a skin together and thrown to the dragons. 
They are touched by the mutus* love of the couple and set them free, at the 
same time allowing ^.e water to irrigate the land. 
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knew, they manage to overcome them, and the country be¬ 
comes fruitful once again. The rest of the story is composed 
of a long series of sto^ maiifs introduced one after the other, 
and does not concern us. 

But before going any further into tales dealing with 
human sacrifices necessary for the propitiation of gods, 
dragons, etc., we should look rather closer at our tale of 
Junfitav&hana. 

It has always been regarded as a Buddhist legend of 
ancient date which was utilised by Gun&^ya in the Brihat- 
kaUutf and also found its way into the Vetmapancham'ihiati ; 
hence it appears twice, although rather differently, in Soma- 
deva. In the first half of the seventh century a.d. it became 
the subject of Harsha’s drama, the Nagdnanda. 

In order to try to discover the origin of the legend we 
must bear in mind that the chief characters are Nftgas, 
Garuda and the hero who saves the former from destruction. 

Now, in a paper on the Nfigas,' C. F. Oldham points out 
that in most of the temples dedicated to Vasuki (king of 
the snakes, often mentioned in the Ocean), or Basdeo, in the 
Chenab V^ley th^ is, besides the figure of the Naga Raja, 
a representation of.b^s Vezicr, who is called Jimutavahana. 
Legend says that Basdeo was en^ged in war with Garuda, 
and that, on one occasion, the Naga chief was surprised by 
the enemy and had a narrow escape. In fact, he was saved 
only by tiie devotion of his minister, who gave his own life 
to save that of his m^er. This probably means that 
JImfitavfihana was killed in covering the retreat of the Raja. 
Basdeo escaped to the Kailas Kund, a mountain lake some 
18,000 feet above the sea, between the Chenab and Ravi 
valleys. Meantime an army was raised, by which Garuda 
was defeated. The Nftga Raja, in his gratitude, order^ 
that in future JImfitav&hana should be worshipped in the 
same temple with himself. It would seem from this that 
Vasuki, like other Solar kings, received divine honours during 
his lifetime. 

The legend just referred to seems to relate to some of the 
struggles between the unr^enerate and the Aryanised tribes. 
It is probably founded on fact. At all events, a great 
festival is held annually at the Kailas Kund, which is attended 

all the population of the surrounding country. 

X "Tht Nigas: m Contribution to the Hiitoij of Serpent Worship ” 
Jmmu hojf, Aa, See., Jnlj 1901, pp. 46l>47S, with eeven ill'Mtmtloni. 
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The fact that Harsha {i.e. Slladitya Harshavardhana, 
Raja of Thanesar and Kanauj, a.d. 606-647 wrote a drama 
based on the le^nd must have added greatly to its dis¬ 
semination, especially when we remember that Hiuen Tsiang 
spent about, eight years (685-648) in his dominions. It is 
related by I-Tsing, who lived about a.d. 670, that Harsha 
kept all the best writers, esp^ially poets, at bis court, and 
that he used to join in the literary recitals personally. He 
w'ould take the part of Jimutavahana in his own play amid 
-the sound of song and instrumental music.* It is also in¬ 
teresting to note that a version of our tale is related bjy Hiuen 
Tsiang about a great river (the Karakash, or possibly the 
Khotan-daria) flowing 200 li or so south-east of K’iu-sa-ta-na 
(Khotan, Eastern Chinese Turkestan). 

The story tells how the people took advantage of the 
river to irrigate their lands, but after a time the waters 
ceased to flow. Having inquired the reason from an Arhat, 
the king learned that the stoppage was caused by a dragon, 
and that the oflering of sacrifices and prayers would cause 
the water to flow again. The king actra accordingly, when 
a woman emerged from the stream, saying that her husband 
had just died, and that without a lord to issue orders the 
current of the stream would remain aiTCSted. If, however, 
she obtained one of the king’s ministers as a second husband, 
all would be well. The king returned to the royal apart¬ 
ments and informed the ministers of what had happened. 
One of the chief ministers volunteered to save the country, 
and after due rejoicings entered the river clad in white and 
riding a wliitc horse; but as he advanced into the stream he 
did not sink, and whipping it with his lash the water opened 
and he disappeared. Shortly afterwards the white horse 
came up alone and floated on the water, carrying on his back 

^ See V. A. Smith, Karljf of Indian 1904, pp. S8S*S0S; ditto 

Oxford Hutory of India, Snd edit., 19^'s, pp. l6iS-17I; and R. Mookerji, 
Harsha, Rulers of India Series, Ldn., 19^6, p. 152 ri seq. 

" See S. Beal, Buddhisl Records of the WesUm World (Hiuen Tsiang)^ 
vol. i, p. SlOn'*; and A. B. Keith, Sanskrit Drama, 19S4, pp. 170, 171. The 
Nagananda has lieen translated with a metrical ve.sion cf Somadeva's tale (from 
chap, xxii, not chap, xc) by B. Hale Wortham. The latter, with a metrical 
version of the story of Hari^rman (see Ocmm, Vol. Ill, p. 77 cf seq.), appeared 
in Joarn. Roy. As. Soc., vol. xviii, 1886, p. 1 cf seq. Numerous native ^itions, 
translations and partial translations will be found catalogued in the new 
Supplement to the Catalogue of Sanskrit . . . Books, Blit Mus., 1986. 
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a great sandalwood drum, in which was a letter saying that 
all was well with, the minister, and that the drum was sent 
for the king to suspend at the south-east of the city; ii an 
enemy approached, it would begin to roll. The river started 
to flow in its accustomed manner, and the country was pros¬ 
perous once again. “ Many years and months have elapsed 
since then,” says Hiuen Tsiang in conclusion, “ and the place 
where the dragon-drum was hung has long since disappeared, 
but the ruined convent by the side of the drum-lake still remains, 
but it has no priests and is deserted.” ' 

Before speaking of the numerojs variants of our story 
in the West, I would draw attention to a very curious and 
interesting tale from the Japanese, Ko-ji-ki. The great im¬ 
portance of this work lies in the fact that “ it has preserved 
for us more faithfully than any other book the mythology, 
the manners, the language and the traditional history of 
Ancient Japan.” It marks the point of the great change 
in the history not only of Japanese literature but of Japan as 
a whole. I refer, of course, to the great influence of Chinese 
civilisation and literature. The date of the completion of 
the Ko-ji-ki was a.d. 712, and although Buddhism had 
reached Japan, via China and Korea, W a.d. 588, it appears 
to owe nothing to* its introduction, 'nie sole object of the 
work as originally proposed by the Emperor Temmu (673-686) 
was to collect together the annals of the chief families of 
Japftn, before they were covered by the dust of oblivion. 
The following story, therefore, is of undoubted interest. The 
translation is that made by B. H. Chamberlain in 1882.^ It 
forms section xviii and is called “ The Eight-forked Serpent ”: 

So, having been expelled, [His-Swift-Impcfuous-Male- 
Augustness] descended j;o a place [called] Ton-Kami at the 
head-waters of the River Hi in the Land of Idzumo. At 
this time some chop-sticks came floating down the stream. 
So His-Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness, thinking that there 
must be prople at the head-waters of the river, went up it 
in quest of them, when he came upon an old man and an 
old woman—^two of them—^who had a young girl between 
them, and were weeping. Then he deigned to ask: “ Who 
are ye ? ” .So the old man replied, saying: “ 1 am called 
an Earthly Deity, a child of the Deity Great-Mountain- 

* Beal, op, dt., vol. ii, pp. SS0-S2S. 

* Tfwu, At. Soe. Japan, vol. z: Supplement, reprinterl Febmaiy 19 S 0 . 
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Possessor I am called by the name of Foot-Stroking*Elder, 
my wife is called by the name of Hand-Stroking Eldi^, and 
my-daughter is c^ed by the name of Wondrous-Inada- 
Princess.” Again he asked: “ What is the cause of your 
crying ? ’* The old man answered, saying: “ I had ongin- 
alfy eight young girls as daughters. But the eight-forked 
serpent of Koshi has come every year and devoured one, and 
it IS now its time to come: wherefore I weep.” Then he 
asked him: ** What is its form like ? ” [Ihe old man] 
answered, saying: “ Its eyes are like akahagachi [the winter- 
cherry], it has one body with eight heads and eight tails. 
Moreover on its body grows moss, and also chanuBcyparia 
[a- coniferous tree] and ciyptomerias. Its length extends 
over eight valleys and eight hills, and if one loo^ at its belly 
it is all constantly bloody and inflamed.” Then His-Swift- 
Impetuous-Male-Augustness said to the old man : ” If this 
be thy daughter, wilt thou offer her to me ? ” He replied, 
saying: “ With reverence, but I know not thine august 
name.” Then he replied, saying: “ I am elder brother to 
the Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Dcity. So I have now 
descended from Heaven.” Then the Deities Foot-Stroking- 
Elder and Hand-Stroking-Elder said: “ If that be so, wiui 
reverence will we offer her to thee.” Sc His-Swift-Impetuous 
Male-Augustness, at once taking and changing the young 
girl into a multitudinous and dose-toothed comb, which he 
stuck into his august hair-bunch, said to the Deities Foot- 
Stroking-Elder and Hand-Stroking-Elder: ”Do you distil 
some eightfold refined liquor. Also make a fence round 
about. In that fence make eight gates; at each gate tie 
together eight platforms, on each platform put a liquor- 
vat, and into each vat pour the eightfold refined liquor, 
and wait.” So as they waited, after having thus prepared 
everything in accordance with his bidding, the eight-forked 
serpent came truly as the old man had sai^ and immediately 
dipped a head into eadi vat, and drank the liquor. There¬ 
upon it was intoxicated with drinking, and all the heads lay 
down and slept. Then His-Swift-Impebious-Malc-Augustness 
drew the ten-grasp sabre, that was augustly girded on him, 
and cut the serpent in pieces, so that the River Hi flowed on 
changed into a river of blood. . . . 

We leave the Ef»t, and on airiving in Europe find the 
story of a hero sacrificing himself or endangering his life for 
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that of some hapless person whose turn it is to be destroyed 
by a monster. So extensive is the cycle in European folk- 
tmes that many volumes would be required to rive them all. 
£. S. Hartland * has already written three volumes on the 
subject, and he has far from exhausted the variants, still less 
has he discussed all possible sources of the moUf. Frazer 
also has given us a useful list of forty-one different versions, 
the first five of which are all from ancient Greek mythology.* 
He has added to this list in the Golden Bought* and discusses 
the possible origin of the custom of sacrifices to water-spirits. 
Following his usual style he brings together a large number 
of customs from all pai^ of the world showing various aspects 
of the worship of water-spirits. 

Their conception as seipents or dragons is widespread, 
and in many cases animal or human sacrifices arc needed as 
an offering. In other cases they are looked upon as kindly 
disposed to humans and the dispensers of fertility. They 
bestow offspring on barren women, and, in Greek mythology 
especially, we meet with similar ideas of the procreative 
power of water. Marriages of human beings of both sexes 
to water-deities are continually found—a nuMf which appears 
to be based partly on the idea that a cruel god must be paci¬ 
fied, and partly cn the belief of sympaUietic magic—^the 
generative act would be sure to produce fertility in the earth 
iqid among both men and animals. It will thus be seen that 
it would be mere folly to attempt to attribute such a wide¬ 
spread maUf to any one origin. The customs marshalled for 
us bv Fra^ certiunly show certain definite lines of belief 
whiem have a distinct connection with, or which may be 
looked upon as variants of, the story under consideration. 

At the same time the origin of a Buddhist legend may 
well rest on true histori<!al fadt, far back in the dim a^ of 
the early struggles between the Aryans and the dark-sl&ned 
races they encountered in their migration through Northern 
India. 

^ The Legend of Pereeue, 3 vole., 1894-189& 

* Paueamu'e Deeer^tkm of Greece, wdL r, 148-144. 

* V<ri. U ('’'’he Ati), pp. 155-170. 
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The Beautiful Unmddinl 
{Vetdla 17—pp. 66-70) 

The Hindi version * (No. 16) differs but little from our 
text. During the argument between the king and his 
eommander-in-chief, the latter tlureatens to turn Unm&dini 
into a prostitute, so that she can no longer be regarded as his 
wife. Then he will lead her to the palace. The king promises 
punishment if such a step is taken. Finally, both the 
husband and his wife throw tliemselves on a funeral pyre. 
The question that follows is naturally: “ Of these three, 
whose was the greatest virtue ? ’* The answer is as in 
Somadeva. 

The Tamil version ^ (No. 20) is much abbreviated. The 
king sends for a “ soothsayer,*’ who examines the girl’s 
horoscope, apparently without any deception, and reports 
that if he married her he would lose his kingdom. The 
tale then ends in a few lines. The king’s aHion is considered 
the noblest, as in the other versions. 

It occurs as No. 26 in the Persian Tufi-ndmuh,^ Here 
the discussion about the moral aspect of the situation is 
carried on in the presence of the couiiseDors only, and the 
king is the only one who dies. In the Turkish Tvfi~ndmah * 
it is not the father, but a procuress, who first offers the girl 
to the king. The girl also dies on hearing of tlie king’s 
death. 

As compared with the early versions of our story in Bud¬ 
dhist literature, that of Somadeva is decidedly condensed. 

In the Pali Jdtaka ‘ the lady’s name is Ummadanti, the 
beautiful daughter of a rich merchant named Tiritavaccha. 
On his offering her to the king, he sends Brahmans to sec 
if she has auspicious marks. The effect of her presence on 
the Brahmans is amazing. On catching sight of her, they 
completely lost their self-control, just as if they were in¬ 
toxicated with passion, and forgot that they had left their 
meal unfinished. Some of them took a morsel, and thinking 
they would eat it put it on their heads. Scime let it fall on 

* Barker, op. dL, p. S71 et ley. 

* Babington, op. eif., p. 81 el ee^. 

* Iken, op, ciLf p. 109. 

* Roaen, ey^.cil., vol. ii, p. 191, and Wickerhauser, op. ct‘l,, p. 853. See 
also Oeaterl^, op. ejl., ppu 807, 8^8. 

* Cambridge edition. No. 587, vol. r, 1905, p. 108. 

TOih m. 
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their hips. Others threw it against the wall. Everyone was 
beside himself. When she saw them thus she said, “They 
tell me these fellows are to test the character of my marks,” 
and she ordered them to be taken by the scruff of their 
necks and thrust out. And they were sorely annoyed, and 
returned to the palace in a great rage with Ummadanti, 
and they said : “ Sire, this woman is no mate for you ; she 
is a witch.” The king thought, “They tell me she is a 
witch,” and he did not send for her. She is accordingly 
married to Ahiparaka, a high court official. 

4t this point the story is interrupted by our being told 
how the girl had become so beautiful, and her actions in a 
previous birth are recounted. 

The tale continues. Ahiparaka warns his wife not to show 
herself during the coming Kattika festival, when the king is 
sure to be near the house. But this is the very chance the 
slighted Ummadanti has been w'aiting for, and she makes her 
plans accordingly. 

At night the town is en fete, and the king rides in a 
magnificent car through the streets. As he approaches 
the house, Ummadanti throws flowers at the king, and on 
catching sight of Ikt he is unable to continue the procession. 
He discovers her name, returns to his palace, and lies like 
“ a mad, haunted man ” on his couch, saying: 

“ A lily maid, with eyes soft as a doe’s, 

In the full moon’s clear light before me rose. 

Beholding her in robe of dovelike hue, 

Methought two moons at once came into view. 

Darting one glance from her bright, lovely eyes. 

The temptress took me 6aptive by surprise, 

Like woodland elf upon some mountain height. 

Her graceful motion won my heart at sight. 

So dark and tall and fair the maid, with jewels in her ears, 
Clad in a single garment, like a timid doc, appears. 

With long-tressed hair and nails all stainM red, 

O’er her soft arms rich sandal essence shed, 

With tapering fingers and a gracious air. 

When will she snme on me, my charmer fair ? 
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When will Tiriti’s slender-waisted maid, 

A gold adornment on her breast displayed, 

Yfith her soft arms embracing cling to me. 

E’en as a creeper to some forest tree ? 

When will she stained with dye of lac so bright. 

With swelling bosom, maiden lily-white. 

Exchange a kiss with me, as oft a glass 
Will from one toper to another pass ? 

Soon as I saw her standing thus, so fair to outward view, 

Nq longer master oi myself, reason away I threw. 

When Ummadanti 1 beheld, with jewelled ear-rings bright, 
liike one amerced right heavily, 1 dept not day nor night. 

a 

Should Sakka grant a boon to me, my choice were quickly 
ta’en, 

I would be Aliiparaka one night or haply twain, 
And^Ummadanti thus enjoyed, he might o’er Sivi reign.” 

Ahiparaka is aghast at the condition of the king and does 
all in his power to make him accept her. A long series of 
stanzas follows, repeated alternately between the king and 
Ahiparaka, until finally the right mode of action is borne upon 
the king, and he overcomes his infatuation. 

The story also occurs at len^h in the Jdtaka-mdld,'^ and 
follows the Pali version fairly dosely. The occasion of the 
girl’s revenge is during the Kaumum festival, which appar¬ 
ently begins in the daytime, for we have a fine description 
of &e town: “ Its streets and squares had been spriiwed 
and cleansed; their white ground was strewed with many- 
coloured flowers : gay flags and banners were floating aloft; 
everywhere there was dancing and singing, representations 
of burlesques, ballets and music; the mingled scents of 
flowers, incense, odoriferous powders, perfumes, garlands, 
strong liquors, also of the perfumed water and the ointments 
used m aUutions, filled the air with fragrance; lovely articles 
were being exposed for sale; the principal stre^ were 
thronged by a merry crowd of townsmen and landsmen in 
their best dress.” 

^ J. S. Spider, GiUatamSUlf Sacred Botdu of the BudHuMUt toI. i, 1895, 
No. IS, p. 114 cl«eg. 
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The ending is slightly different. The minister is appeased 
by the unwavering constancy of the king, and pours praises on 
such a virtuous ruler. 

In fact, in all Buddhist versions the endings are merely 
moralistic, and only in the Hindu versions do we get the 
dramatic sequel. Cf. also the version in the Burmese collec¬ 
tion, Buddhaghoska's Parables (Story of the Rahandama 
Up^avai^nfi). 

Reference should also be made to an interesting passage 
in Kalhana’s Rdjatarangim > (Book TV, verses 17-37). Here 
we read of Durlabhaka-Pratapaditya II who fell violently 
in love with a rich merchant’s wife: “Though he had not 
touched her, he felt as if she, who was like the nectar of 
bliss, were fixed [in him] even to the very marrow.” 

For long he fights against his all-consuming passion, but 
his illness grows on him until he is near to death. The 
merchant begs the king to accept his wife, and adds that if 
he still refuses he will put her in a temple as a dancing-girl, 
whence she can easily be removed. At last the king gives 
in and marries the object of his passion, who in time bears 
him three children. 


The Brahman's Son who failed to acquire the Magic Power 

{Vetdla 18—^pp. 71-77) 

In the Hindi version* the tale (No. 17) is considerably 
abbreviated. We get no details of the gambling at all. The 
Brahman’s son, here called Guitar, is quite willing to eat 
*any food the ascetic has to offer, until he sees it is prepared 
in a human skull. It is a Yakshi^I who prrtduces the illusion 
of the palace. She stays with him during the night, and in 
the morning he wants to acquire possession of the Science. 
He is told that in order to do this he must sit at midnight 
inihe middle- of the water for forty days. This Gu^ftiuir 
accomplishes, and is then told to do the same in fire. He 
gets leave to visit his family, but on returning completes the 
ordeal. As in our version, the object is not gained owing to 
instability of mind and intention. 

* Stein, Tol. i, p. 19S. 

* Berker, op, eU., p. 885 et teq. On p. 890 the first line of the footnote 
translation is in its wrong place and should be moved to the same position on 
p. 289.** 
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In the Tamil version * (No. 18) the tale is reduced to a 
mere precis, and the incidents are either omitted or so altered 
that the whole point of the story is lost. The Brihman is 
represented as dying of hunger when a “ devotee ** rescues 
him by offering him rice, which he eats till he is satisfied. 
Then, without his even asking, the ascetic instructs him in 
magic. The Brihman goes to bathe and sees a vision of a 
child standing before hmi. On fini^ing his bathe he returns 
to the ascetic and explains that the vision lasted only while 
his head was under the water. This completes the story. 
To the Vetila’s question the king answers that such magical 
de^ can be accomplished only by those bent on bestowing 
charity to Brihmans. 

Apart from the obvious moral contained in our story, the 
only mcident worth noticing ‘ is the illusion produced when 
immersed in water, both as to place and the* passing of time. 

When dealing with the “ Change of Sex ” moHf in 
Vet^ 15,1 quoted (p. 225) a story from the Nights in which 
a vizier plunges into a cauldron, and, in the few minutes 
that his head is covered by the water, imagines, by the power 
of illusion, that he has spent many years as a woman in 
a fisherman’s hut. In a note on p. 224 I mentioned t^t 
Lane heard a similar tale in Cairo. The tale in question 
concerned the means by which a certain Sultan, who scoffed 
at the story of the MiVaj, or Ascension of Muhammed, was 
finally converted to the Faith. It was obviously an abbre¬ 
viated account of the widely circulated tale which found its 
way into the Forty Vazirs, and so appears in the collections 
of P4tis de la Croix ’ and Cazotte and Chavis.* It is of con¬ 
siderable interest as a later variant of our Indian original, 
particularly because of the use to which the motif has been 
put. 

Before speaking of the possible origin of such illusions 
as to time and pl^ I will give such portions of the tale as 
concern our inquiry. I borrow from Gibb’s translation of the 
Forty Fiazirs, p. 16 et seq. The tale forms the First Varir’s 
story: 

1 Bskyngton, c^. dl., pp. 64, 63. 

* 1 hare Uready (Vol. II, pp. 83 In', 2S8n) given a note on gambling 
to Na 89i^ 4*'Devadatta the Gambler," which commences like the Vetolt's 
18th tale. 

* HidoAre de la SiUtaiu ie Pene^ et dea Piairs. Coidea Twrea, Paris, 1707. 

* CMad t dea Fiea, vob. umiii*xli, Paris, 1788-1790. 
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** One day the doctors of the law were assembled m the 
council of the King of Egypt and were talking over the details 
of the Ascension. They said: * The Most Noble Apostle 
made the Ascension, and God Most High showed him the 
Seven Heavens, the EHght Paradises, and the Seven Hells, 
and spake with him ninety thousand words; and when he 
returned to his place he found his bed still warm, and the 
water had not wholly run out of an ewer which had been 
upset beside him, so he straightway raised the ewer from the 
ground.* The King of Egypt marvelled thereat and said: 
* These words which ye spedi: are remote from reason : the 
d^th of each of the Seven Heavens is a five-hundred-years’ 
journey, and the distance between each is a five-hundred-years' 
journey yet ye say that he traversed the Heavens, and the 
Eight Paradises, and the Seven Hells, and conversed to the 
extent of ninety thousand words and came back again and 
found his bed warm and his ewer not empty—^that is remote 
from reason.* Although they insisted with him that God Most 
High was almighty, it was in vain. When the assembly broke 
up, news of this reached Sheykh Shihab-ud-Din.** 

He hastened to the king*s presence, and through the 
power of illusion, by merely opening and shutting windows, 
displayed in turn an army, the city in flames, the Nile over- 
flosinng its banks, and a garden like unto Paradise. The tale 
then continues : 

“ The sheykh let open again the shut windows, and nothing 
was visible. Then he bade bring a tub and fill it with water; 
and the king told them to obey, so they brought it. The 
sheykh said : * 0 King, hol4 about thee a towel, and plui^ie 
once into this water, &en come out and sit down, and 1 will 
show thee a wonder.* Then the king held about him a 
t<^el and went into the tub and plunge in it, and when he 
put out his he^ he saw himself on the skirt of a trackless 
mountain by the seashore. Then was the king bewildered, 
and he cried: * Dost thou see ? The sheykh, he has by 
magic cast me into the desert and seized my throne! ’ Thus 
thinking, he looked about and saw some persons cutting 
wood on the mountain. He went up to them and saluted 
them, and they returned the salute, and asked: ’ What mim 
^ thou ? * The king said : * I am a merchant. - The ship 
in which I was sank in the sea; I laid hold of a plank and was 
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saved, and am come here.’ Then [had they compassion on 
him, and each of them gave him some old garment, and ^ey 
dothed him. The king said to them: ‘ Who are ye and 
whenm are ye ? * They replied: *' Behind this mountain 
is a city; we belong to it.’ Then the king went with them 
to that city, and while he was wandmng through the bazaar 
he happened on the shop of an aged farrier. The farrier 
said to him : * O youth, whence art thou come ? ’ And 
the king again declared Uiat he was a merchant whose ship 
had sunk, and that he had managed to save himself; and 
he asked for advice. The old man said: ’ As thou art a 
sti^uiger, go sit at the door of the bath, and ask of every 
woman that comes out if she have a husband, and according 
to the custom of the city, whatsoever woman says to thee 
that she has no husband shall be thy wife* So the poor 
king went and sat at the door of the bath and asked the 
ladies that came out; but they each answered, * I have a 
husband,* and went away. Of a sudden a lady attended by 
several servants came out, and when he said to her, ’ Hast 
thou a husband ? ’ she replied, * No,’ and passed on. After¬ 
ward one of that lady’s servants returned and took the king 
and brought him to her. She said, * By the command of 
God I am become thy wife ’; and the king was thankful for 
that event. He lived seven years with that lady and had 
two sons and a daughter. At length all her means were 
used up and they had nothing left to eat, and the lady smd 
to him: * O man, go earn something, that we and our chil¬ 
dren may hve.’ Then the king was sad, and he went to the 
farrier and told him how things stood with him, and the 
farrier asked him if he knew any trade. The king replied 
that he knew none, so the farrier put a few pence into his 
hand and said : * Go buy a rope and sit among the porters, 
and he whose load thou carriest will g|ive thee two or three 
pence, and so thou shalt live.’ The king did as the farrier 
tcld him, and, having no other resource, was for some days 
a porter and carried loads. When he took up the loads the 
rcqpe would cut his shoulders, and he would think on the 
estate he had enjoyed and weep. Otee day, while strolling 
along, he came upon the seashore. Now ablution had be¬ 
come necessary for the king, so he went into the water wd 
plunged in it, and when he put his head out he beheld him- 
sdf m his own palace, and the sheykh was sitting looking 
at him. . . .” 
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In a note at this point Gibb states that the tridc of 
making one imagine that he has in a few seconds experienced 
adventures that seem to have lasted over a long {leriod 
appears to have been a favourite one with the dervishes. 
Several instances of it occur in the tales of *Ali ‘Am that 
he has published under the title of The Story of Jewdd (see, 
e.g., pp. 29, 80). “ It may have been effects,” says pibb, 
“ by means of some intoxicating preparation like hashish.” 

I believe that he has really hit upon the true origin of 
such tales, and consequently 1 have looked for descriptions 
of the effect of hash^ which exhibit such phenomena as 
shown in our te:rt. 

In 'the second article, under the title of “ Les Poisons de 
1’Intelligence,” Revue des Deux Mondes, March 1877, p. 816 
et seq.t M. Charles Richet deals with ” Le Hachich—^L’Opium 
—Le Cafi£.” In describing the effect of hashish he points 
out how completely all idea of place and time is lost: 

” Le temps pariut d’une longueur d6mesur6e. Entre deux 
iddes nettement congues, on crolt en concevoir une infinite 
d’autres, mal d6termin6es et incompldtes, dont on a une 
conscience vague, mais qui remplissent d’admiration par 
leur nombre et leur ^tenduc. II semble done que ces id^ 
sont innombrables, et, comme le temps n’est mesur6 que par 
le souvenir des id6es, le temps parait prodigieusement long. 
Par example, imaginons, comme e’est le cas pour le hachich, 
que dans I’espace d’une seconde nous concevions cinquante 
pens^es diffSrentes; comme en general pour concevoir 
cinquante pens6es diff^rentes il faut plusieurs minutes, il nous 
semblera que plusieurs minutes se sont pass6cs, et ce n’est 
qu’en faisant k I’inflexible horloge qui nous marque les heures 
la constatation regulidre du temps 4coul4 que nous nous 
apercevrons de notre errCur. Avec le hachich, la notion du 
temps est compl4tement boulevers6e, les secondes sont des 
nnn^ et les minutes des sidcles. . . .” 

Everything seen tends to be extraordinarily exaggerated-: 
an ordinary staircase appears as a flight of steps leading to 
the heavens, a small stream becomes a great sea, a single 
soldier is a mighty army, the slightest noise is like a cradi of 
thunder. The senses of appreciation are strangely affected. 
Thus a discoidmit sound seems like celestial music, the most 
commonplace garden becomes a heavenly Nandana surpass* 
ing mortal description. Finally, as the effect of the drug 
loses its hold, if an overdose has not been taken, the memory 
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18 not impaired, and all the experiences seen and felt can be 
described in debdl. 

^Vfith r^ard to the drug^ making people insensible to heat. 
Barton notes {Nights, vol. iii, p. 91n') its use among stokers. 
H^klots gives a description of the numerous preparations of 
the drug.' 

Doubtless an extensive bibliography could be made on 
hashish and its effects,* but the above is quite sufficient for 
our purposes, as it shows beyond a doubt that the reports of 
Jiasmrii-takers are quite sufficient to give rise to a story such 
as we have been considering above. 

The Thi^s Son 
(Vetdla 19—pp. 78-85) 

The Hindi version * (No. 18) commences as in our text, but 
after the thief has been married by the daughter's circum- 
ambulation of the stake four times, he as& the mother 
to deliver her over to a handsome Brahman and offer him 
five hundred gold muhars. Thus a son will be born. The 
daughter, by name Mohani, soon sees a Brihman who 
attracts her, and the mother offers him a hundred ttshrnfts 
if he will spend the night with Mohani and give her a son. 
There is no question of marriage, and the courtesan does 
not appear. The story then continues : 

He agreed to remain. As they were conversing, night 
came on. She set before him a sumptuous supper. , It .is a 
true proverb that enjoyment is of eight kinds: first, per¬ 
fume ; second, woman; third, dress; fourth, singmg; 
fifth, betel; sixth, food; seven^, the couch ; and eighj^, 
ornaments; and all these were now at hand. 

When three hours were passed, he went into the chamber 
destined for voluptuous enjoyment, and the whole night 
passed in pleasure. When morning came, he went home; 
and she, arising, came to her companions. One of them 
asked her what pleasure she had h^ with her lover. She 
relied: ** When 1 went and sat near him, I felt a palpitation 
in my frame; but when, smiling and.looking lovingly, he 

* QSiumrirJslam, new edition, Crooke, 1921, p. 386 et seq, 

* SceYfatt, Dictionttry of the Meanomie Proibietso/‘Itidia,vtA.U,p. lOSetteq., 
and the namerous references given. The latest work on the subject I h4ve 
seen is Jules Oiiaod, TetUmaUt HmckitcMden, Paris [1913]. 

* BaikeTfSp. dL, |k 893 ri sey. 
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took my hand, he quite overcame me, and I know not what 
afterwaids happened.’* It has been said that a w<Hnan for- 
pets not either in this or any oilier birth a husband who is 
illustrious, or brave, or elever, or a chief, or generous, or who 
protects his wife, llie result was that she became pregnant; 
and when her time was accomplished, a boy was bom. On 
the sixth night after her delivery his mother bdield in a 
vision a Yogi with matted hair, a shining moon on his fore¬ 
head, ashes of cow-dung mbb^ over his body, having a 
white BrMimanical thread; sitting upon an dsan of white 
lotuses, with a necklace of human heads round his neck, and 
a bandlet of whi^ serpents thrown over his shoulders, holding 
a shHl in one hand, and in the other a trident, assuming a 
very frightful form, he appeared before her, saying: “To¬ 
morrow, at midnight, put this child, together with a purse 
of a thousand gold muhars, in a large basket, and place it 
at the gate of the palace.** When she awbke in the morning 
she narrated the dream to her mother, detailing all the circum¬ 
stances. The mother, next day, did as had been suggested. 

The remainder of the tale follows Somadeva, but in a 
much abbreviated form, details of the pilgrimage to Gayfi 
being entirely absent. The question and answer are me 
same. 

The story is not found in the Tamil version, and another 
tale altogether has been substituted.' 

In SivadSsa’s recension Dhanavati does not bump into 
the thief at aU, but speaks to him out of idle curiosity. There 
are also a few other trifling differences. See further Oesterley, 
op. cit., p. 209. 

The story is not a very interesting one from the point of 
view of annotation, the only moUf {aSxeadY noticed on pp. Sin, 
82n) being a variant of the “ exposed child.** 

The Brahnm Boy who offered himeeJf up to save the Life 

of the King 

(Vetdla 20 —pp. 87-07) 

The Hindi version* (No. 19) is mare abbreviated than 
that in Sonuuleva, but certain incidents are fuUer. Thus 
the hermit, sifter reproving the king for indulging in the vice 
of hunting, quotes the following from the Dharma-ddstras 

Babington, ap» ett., pp. 85^6. 

* Buker, op. A, p. SI 1 cf stq. 
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as pa^ci^ly applicable to the case in point: **Ai]stae 
devotion is not equal to a fiogiving miiit, nor is pleosuie 
so "desiiable as content, nor wealth as friendship, nor iustioe 
as men^. He who is zealous in the discharge of his rdig^ous 
duties, and who has attained-wealth, good qualities, knowiadj^ 
celebrity and influence, who knows no prides is contented with 
his own wife, and is truthful, will obtain final emancipation 
and absorption; and he who slays devotees with matted 
hair, and ttiose who are without clothing, and the inoflienrive^ 
will at death descend into hell. And the monarch who does 
not punish the oppressor of his people will also suffer the 
torments of Naralia. And he who has interoourse with a 
king’s wife, or his friend’s wife, or a maiden, or a woman 
in ^vanced pregnancy, will sui^y fall into the nethermost 
hell.” The hermit marries his daughter to the king by the 
gdndhanm form of marriage. The adventure with the demon 
occurs at midnight, and not on the following morning. No 
reason at all is-given as to why the demon is so angry, and 
he says immediately, “ O King, 1 will devour thy wife! ** 
and then continues, “ If thou wilt cut off with thine own 
hand the head of a Brahman’s son of seven years of ag^ and 
give it me, I will not devour her.” Neither the king himself 
nor his court is in any way implicated. l%e golden imace 
is taken to the cross-rc^s, and on the third day apoor Bru* 
man decides to sacrifice one of his three sons. He discusses 
the matter with his wife: he will not give up the eldest, she 
will not sacrifice the youngest. The second son, hearing the 
argument, offers him^f accordingly. There is nothina Sbaat 
the parents holding the boy down while he is killed. The 
important difference is that the boy first laughed and thm 
cried. But this appears to be a mistake, for the questhm 
of the Vetfila is merely : “ Why did the ^y laugh ? *' The 
king’s reply is the same as in Somadeva. 

In both the original recensions of SivadSsa and the Tamil 
version the boy only laughs, and for exactly the same reason 
as in our present t»t. 

The Tamil version' (No. 21) has been reduced to a wba^ 
page, and is devoid of all interest or impor’-ance. 

The tale contains two distinct molifs, the first being that 
of ” Self-Sacrifice ” and the.second the “ Laugh*” 

* Babington, op. cU.^ pp. 8S-SS. I fail to undentand BlooM Scld *a aolo hi 
Joum. Amer. OritiU, Sbc., vol. xxxvi, p. SS, where he wye the aloiy oeean hi 
venion empf the Tamil. 
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V^th the first of these we are already well acquainted. 
It has alwavs been a great factor in Buddinist legends, as we 
haye seen from the story of Jimutavahana. And is it not 
the foundation-stone on which the whole e^fice of Chris¬ 
tianity has been built ? In the story of ^avara (Vol. VI, 
p. 101 et seq,) we had another striking example of the motift 
and my not^ on pp. 272 and 278 of the same volume suppli^ 
many analogues. 

mthout discussing the subject further, we can at once 
pass on to the variant of our story found in Dr Behrnauer’s 
translation' of the Dresden MS. of the Forty Vasdrs, Here 
we read of a king from whose foot issued a wasting sweat, for 
the cure of which no remedy could be found. The assembled 
physicians came to the conclusion that the only way to save 
him was for the body of an Indian boy to be split open, and 
the king’s foot thrust into the wound. After the boy had 
been duly procured and was about to be split open, he began 
to laugh, and on being asked the reason, replied in a similar 
strain as in our text, but concluded with the following words: 

**.. . Now, indeed, my parents sell me to the king, and he 
is about to kill me for the healing of his pain, so that thereby 
he may be delivered in this present life; but what will he 
say in that'other world in his justification before the Majesty 
of the Most High ? Now have 1 foimd no tenderness in my 
mother, nor any affection in my father, nor yet any justice 
or equity in the king; whom then shdl 1 implore ? 1 fly 
for refioge to that Gr^ who is an almighty Avenger: for all 
the injustice wrought against me. He will surely take me in 
diarge, and cause to be bestowed on me my full right! ” 

At this the king was filled with fear and shame, and, re¬ 
leasing the boy, warm tears fell from his eyes. The physicians 
thereupon restored the king to health 1^ rubbing nis foot 
with tne tears. No mention is made of mshioning a golden 
imaffe in the likeness of the boy. In the Bengali version of 
ihe>^ikrama--diariia,* however, a ridb man makes a golaen 

^ Die Fieni^ Vedere oder Wdsen Master, eie aUnuMrgeitlaadischerSitteHromtm 
met dm Twkuckee Uberlragen non Dr. Walter Fr. Adolf Behmaner, Leipiig, 1851. 
See alio Glbb'i tnndallon, p. 40.5, and Chauvin, op. cU., viii, p. 179, for aeveral 
aaaleguea. . 

* Thia venioD, naually known aa the Vararuchi Recension, is ignored by 
BdfeitOD in hia Vtkramds Adoeuhtres, aa being secondary to the Jainiatic 
Baeaoalon, and of no importance in die reconstmetion of the originarteat 
Sea Beafcy, Antielalaabw, vol. i, p. 109. 
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statue, offering it to anyone who is willing to sacrifice himself. 
Yikrama agrees, and cuts off his head, but is healed by tiie 
goddess. ' 

We now come to the second moUf in our story, that of 
the ** LaugBi” Of all methods of expressing human feeline 
or emotion, often sudden and unexpected, none is so generu 
as laughter.' Certainly people weep for joy as well as for 
sorrow, but a lau^ may be actuated by feelings of almost 
unlimited scope. The very act of laughing arouses curiosity 
in others, pa^y, I suppose, because of the personal nature 
of a laug^, and partly because it creates a feelinff of inferi¬ 
ority that is only lemoved when the reason for me laugh is 
known. Some laughs are self-explanatory, but many are 
not, and it is here £at the story-tdler has seen a motif of the 
widest application and endless possibilities. JSe has not 
contented himself with the obvious use of laughter—^making 
a character laugh for joy when we should expect him to 
laugh, or to. give an ironical laugh when the situation makes 
its omission practically impossible. No, he is far cleverer 
than that; he makes his characters laugh, perhaps with joy, 
at a time when we would least expect it; and we, as we read, 
are genuinely anxious to know the cause of the laugh. The 
mel^ramatic villain’s “Hal Hal”, the nervous laugh of 
the heroine or of the persecuted, the triumphant laugh of 
the victor, the malicious laugh of the wrongdoer, and the 
hysterical laugh of the miserable, need no explanation or 
comment. They merely attest the manifold emotions which 
can be registered through the same medium. 

In Hindu fiction I would divide laughs into two distinct 
varieties: (1) those which clearly show their nature, but 
not the reason which prompted them; (2) curious and 
mysterious laughs which give no clue either to their real 
nature or their significance. 

^ See, for instance, Thomas Hobbes, Humame Nahtre, Ldn., 1650, pp. 101- 
105; ditto. The Lemaihmf Ldn., 1651, p. 87, H. Spencer,"The Physiology 
of Laughter,” Macmillan'e Magaeinet March I860, pp. S95-408 (reprinted in 
his EaMojfa, vol. i, pp. 194-809); George Meredith, "On the Idea of Comedy,” 
Nene QiuTlerhf Magasme, April 1877, pp. 1-40; A. Schopenhauer, The tVerU at 
Will and Ideug vol. i, pp, 76-80, sect. 18; vol. if, pp. 870-884; H. Bergson, Le 
Eire, Pkris, 1984 (see Brereton and Rothwell's trans. from the 1900 edition, 
Ldn., 1911); James Sully, Ju Eetag on Lat^hter, Ldn., 1908 ; C. Uoyd Morgan, 
" Laughter,*' Hastings* Eiuy. StU, Eth., vol. vii, pp. 808-805; and J. C. 
Gregory, The Ntdwrt of Lami^iUr, Ldn., 1984. 
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Both varieties are dramatic, the second more than the 
first. It is, of course, the dramatic laugh that becomes such 
a fotee in the hands of the story-teller. It has been observed 
thi^ with but very few exceptions, all Biblical laughs are 
dramatic—^usually of scorn or derision. The innocent li^h 
of }ay would nearly always pass unheeded by the chronic^ 
or historian, as it would lade the interest necessary to produce 
a dramatic situation. 

Now, in the first category as suggested above would 
come the laugh in the sto^ under-discussion. It is quite 
dear that the laugh was a Iau|^ of joy, but the point was 
n% did the boy laugh when he was about to be killed ? ^ 
we shall see later, when discussing the combined “ Laugh and 
Cry *’ motif in Vetfila 28, it is much more usual for the laugh 
to show its nature, but not its incentive, when in combination 
with weroing. 

We shall therefore confine ourselves here to a short con¬ 
sideration of the second category—^the curious, enigmatic, 
mysterious laugh- * 

The first laugh we encountered in the Ocean was a most 
curious and uncanny laugh, without the least clue as to its 
significance—^the laugh dead fish (Vol. I, p. 46). In 

my note on pp. 46 and 47 I added numerous variants of the 
laughing fish, and so need not add anything further h^. 
lu another place (Vol. Vj|p. 80) we had a strange paradoxical 
lai^ causra by grief. This form, as Bloomfidd has pointed 
ouV is distinctly rare. The use of the enigmatic laugh to 
ilhirtrate the unswerving laws of karma is weU shown in a 
tale in the Jainistic KaMkoga (Tawney, p« 185 et aeq.). 

The Mneess Madanamanjari diancra to overhear certain 
of her father’s courtiers flattering him by saying that their 
luck in enjoying sudi k fortune of rule was due soldy to the 
Idug, from whose favour it sprang. At this she laughed a 
littfo, and then remained silent Ihe kine asked his dimghter 
the reason of her laughing, sa 3 ring: My darling, wl^ is 
this 7 *’ Hn daughl^ answered: “ My father, these ser¬ 
vants of yours said what is not true; for that reason I 
lamped.” The king baid ; “ My dear, what fs untrue T ” 
She answered: T&ir assertion that thdr happiness springs 
from your favour: that is untrue.” The kmg askra his 
daw^ter: ** Then, my dear, what is true f ” She said: 

* "On Beemriag Fajdiie MMft in Hindv FletlMi, and the Lniidk end 
Ckj MMif," Jbem. Jemt. Oriud. wd. zsxvi, pu SOS**. 
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** Evoy man fares aocsording to his own actions.” When the 
kmc -heard this qpeech of his daughter in the audience luJl 
he lew into a passion, and calling his ministers said this to 
them: ” Come» come! bring some poor Iraer aflfficted with 
disease, and very wretched, as a fit brioegroom for my 
dau^ter, in order that this Madanamanjari may be given 
to him, so that she may reap the fruit of her own actions.” 

After some trouble the necessary leper was found, but 
'Madanamanjari, firmly Sieving that at the appointed time 
she would enjoy the fruit of her karmot was in no way pa- 
turbed. On the contrary, she seemed quite satisfied with 
her father’s choice, and behaved like a loving and dutfihl 
wife, even offering to carry her diseased husband on her back 
wherever he mi^t want to go. (See the Ocean, Vol. V, 
p. 155n*.) She was duly rewarded by her Jiusband, who 
turned out to be nothing less than a mighty VidySdhara, 
and soon installed his faithful wife as his queen in a palace 
dT purest gold. Needless to say, her father was at last 
convinced of the truth of his daughter’s onginal renoark. 

Another story conconed with the workings of fate occurs 
in Steves* Indian Fairy Tales, |). 114, where there is a triple 
sardonic laug^. A still more enigmatic laugh is that uttem 
by a corpse in the Prabandhacinldmayi. 

A prince is out hunting at nig^t, and, in aiming at a boar, 
dianoes to kneel on the corpse of a thief, that has fedlen to 
the ground after impalement, whereupon the coipse cries 
out to him; but in no way p^urbed,' the prince shoots his 
arrow, kills the boar, and toen turns to the corpse. At this 
it rises up and utters a loud laugh, at the same time granting 
boons to the intr^id prince. No explanation of the laum 
is given, and its significance is left for the read^ to deci&. 
The subsequent adventures of the prince point to the huiah 
hdng one of admiration mixed with ironic ^ee at the thou(^ 
of the subsequent adventures that were to happen to. the 
prince (see Bloomfield, op. cit., p. 84). 

In conclusion I woi^ meniton the laug^ of tridceiy and 
deceit. We have an example of this in the story of 

the Bold Gambler,” which occurs m VoL 
Chapter CXXl. Disguised as an ascetic he has gradually 
won the favour and respect of the kii^. On one oocasion 
'ha remains for a long time in conversation with him. MftMn 
the king is preparing to depart, a female jackal utters aydl, 
sHMTCupon the sham asLcnc laughs; and beiug persiotent^ 
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asked to explain the reason he tells the king that the jackal 
has told him that a pitcher of jewels is bmied at a certain 
place. On ^iog to the spot the king discovers this is true, 
and thus believes in the ascetic more Qian ever. Needless to 
say, the gambler had previously buried the pitcher himself. 

For further “ Trick motifs see Bloomfield, op, ctl, pp. 85,86. 
On the latter page he mentions a story from Shaikh Qiilli*s 
Folktales of Hindustan^ p. 124, in which a disguised robber 
takes service with an eloped couple, a prince and princess, 
the latter being disguis^ as a man. He treacherously 
kills the prince, but spares the princess on learning her 
sex. - Shortly afterwards she laughs. The robber surlily asks 
her to keep quiet, and demands why she laughs. She points 
to the sky, and says : “ Look up, look up, what a beautiful 
kite ! ’* l^en he looks up she cuts off his head. 

Anangamanjari, her Husband Manivamum and the Brahman 

Kamalakara 

{Vetdla 21—pp. 98-104) 

There is but little difference between our text and that 
of the Hindi version ' (No. 20), as far as the several incidents 
arc concerned. There is nothing about the wife disliking 
her husband; and she must have been a mere child, as she 
onl^ arrives at the age of puberty while he is away on a 
trading expedition. In her frenzy of love for the young 
Brahman she turns to the moon, crying out, “ O moon I I 
have heau^ that in you resides the water of immortality, and 
that you are pouring out this water by means of your la^ 
but to-day you are pouring out poison on me,** and turning 
to her companion, she adds: ** Take me hence, for I am 
being consumed by the *moon.” The ending of the story is 
important, and in my opinion is a great improvement on 
Somadeva. The lovers do not come to life again, thus the 
highly draixiatic climax is not lost. The question and answer 
are as in Semadeva. 

The Tamil version * (No. 14) is as usual reduced to a 
minimum. The only difference is that the girl had the youth 
as a lover before she was mamed. 

It will be remembered that in the notes on VetA 19 
(p. 249) we saw that there was no oorreqxmding tale in the 

* Barker, op. ei/., p. 3S5 et toq. 

* Babington, op, d!., pp. 65,66. 
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Tamil version, and that an entirely different one had been 
substituted instead. This story cliances to be a variant of 
the tale now under consideration, so I will reproduce it in 
full >: . 

“In the of ShegSpuram, as King Natchetiran was 
one day patrolling the streets, he met in his way with some 
robbers [who had plundered a girl of her ornaments, and 
YFere detaining her as their prisoner in a starving condition. 
The king] * attacked and slew them, and after his victory 
lodned the girl in an old temple which was in the vicinity, 
whilst he himself entered the dty, in order to cook a meal 
and bring it bade to her. 

“A procuress met him on his return, and after solidting 
him with earnest entreaties to accompany* hor, under an 
assurance that she would afterwards carry the food to the 
girl, she took him along with her and left him with her 
mistress. The mistress no sooner behdd hi^ than she fell in 
love with him and detained him; so that he forgot, in h^ 
sodety, the poor girl whom he had left in the temple, and 
who was grieving, because the king who had gone to fetch 
food for her had still not returned. 

“Whilst she was in this situation, a merchant chanced to 
peredve her, and taking her away to his own house, placed 
food before her. They were thus enjoying each other’s 
company, when he perceived a rat running along, which he 
stru& at and killed. Upon this he launched out into many 
various eiqiressions of boastings and vauntings of his own 
courage; whidi when she heard, she made the following 
reflections: “ Talk you thus big because you have killed a 
rat! Hie king who quitted me just now, cut to pidOes a band 
of robbexs and brou^t me away; he m^e not such a 
mighty swaggering, and yet you must needs talk thus.” 
Maintaining such an opinion as this,* she was unable .to 
endtfre remaining with such a contemptible wretch, and 

a uitted life. Perceiving this, the merchaut, under the in- 
uence of fear, lest the king who had left her in the temple 
should hear of her death, and should seize on his prop^y 
and kill him, bestowed idl his wealth in gifts and' charities, 

* BaUiifton, ap. cit., p. 85 d teq. 

* The winds In sqiiue bnekets sre supplied from the eontezt bj 
BsUBgbOB,.who suspeets sa omisshm in the tent 
« Cr. Obsse, 7ol. V, p. S4. 

▼m.. ra. 
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and destroyed himself. Then the king who had abandoned 
her, recalling her to mind, went and searched in the place 
where he hra lodged h^, but being unable to find her was 
grievously afflicted, an(^ destroyed himself. The procuress 
hearing the news, and reflecting that it was through her 
means that these three pnsons had lost their lives, likewise 
destroyed herself.*’ 

The Vetftla naturally asks which of the four deaths was 
the most extraordinary, to which the king replies: “The 
rest died through excess of passion [t.e. contempt, fear and 
sorrow respectitrely]; the death of the procuress was the most 
extraordinary. ” 

The story of the three deaths through love is distinctly 
dramatic and not without pathos. This is not the first lime 
that such deaths have occurred in the Ocean (see Vol. II, 
pp. 8-10), and many analogues could be qit^. I have 
already given a number in a note in Vol. II, p. 9n% lOn; the 
only other triple death I know of being in a tale in the Nigkis 
(Burton, vol. v, p. 134). As I mentioned in the note refened 
to, death was the last, or tenth, stage of love in Hindu ethics 
as listed by VMsyayana in the Kama Sutra. 

The Four Brahman Brothers who resuscitated the Lion 
(Vetala 22—pp. 108-111) 

In the Hindi version^ (No. 21) we find that the four 
brothers are all the despair of their unhappy father. The 
eldest was a gambler; the second, a wencher; the third, a 
fornicator; the fourth, an atheist. One day he began to say 
to his sons: “ Whoever is a gambler. Fortune enters not 
his house.” The eldest* son was troubled in mind at this. 
Again the father said: “ It is written in the * Rajniti * that 
* Cutting off a gambler’s nose and ears, drive him out of the 
country, that he may thus prove an example to others. .And 
though a .gambler’s wife and chUdren are in the house, do 
not consider them to be so, since it is not known when ^ey 
will be lost. And those who are fascinated by the allure¬ 
ments of courtesans are storing grief for themselves; and, 
being in the power of harlots, give up their property, and at 
last commit theft.* And it 1^ also been said that *The 
wise keep aloof from women who can fascinate a man in a 

* Barker, up. eif., p SSS et acf. 
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second; and the unwise, forming an affection for her, forfeit 
their truthfulness, good diqiosition, good name, their way of 
life and mode of thought, their vows and their religion. And 
to such the advice of their ^iritual prec^tors comes amiss.* 
And it is also said: * He who has lost all sense of shame, fears 
not to disgrace another.* And it is a proverb that: ‘ A wild 
cat who devours its own young ones is not likely to let a rat 
escape.’ ” 

lie continued: “ Those who have not read science in 
their boyhood, and in youth, agitated by love, have re¬ 
mained in the pride of youth, in tneir old age feel regret, and 
are burned up by the fire of avarice.” 

The brothers repent of their evil ways, and set out for 
another city, where they acquire great learning. On their 
way home they meet a l^njar, who, having tied in a bundle 
the skin and bones of a tiger which he had found dead, is 
about to depart. They think that here is a chance to put 
their learning to a test, and accordingly do so. The rest 
follows as in Somadeva. 

In the Tamil version * (No. 15) the brothers chance to be 
travelling together on business, and, in return for kindness 
to an ascetic, are given the power of raising the dead to life. 
They come across a dead tiger, and experiment as in our text. 

We are not surprised to find the lion changed into a tiger, 
as the former is scarce in India and appears little in Hindu 
fiction. ‘ 

We have in this story merely a variety of the ” Resusci¬ 
tation ” rnoUf already discussed in the notes on Vetala 2 
(Vol. VI, p. 262 et seq.). It is closely allied to the “ Joint 
Efforts ” motif (Vetala 5, Vol. VI, p. 278 et seq.), but this is 
not always the case, as the resuscitation may be achieved 
by a single individual. Thus in the Bahdr-i-Ddnish* we 
read, in the ” History of the Prince of Futtun and the Princecs 
Mherbanou,” of a venerable sage who was met by the prince 
and his wonder-working companions, as they were journey¬ 
ing in search of the princess. His locks were white, and he 
was bent in stature like a violet. He was sitting at the foot 
of a tree putting together the separated skeleton of a cow, 
on which he poured water. Immediately on sprinkling the 

Babington, op, cil., pp. 67, 68. 

* See OceoHf Vol. I, p. 67n'. Tawney, by misUke, wrote Tiger” inatead 
of "Lion” in the heading to the story (Vol. II, p. 348). 

* Scott's tFandation, vol. ii, pp. S90, S91. 
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water, the various blood vessels and members reunited, and 
the flesh and skin reappeared on the decayed frame. . . . 
By command of the Almighty Lord of Power, one of whose 
peculiar properties is to raise the dead, life revisited the 
animal, and instantly standing up, she began to low. The 
truth of the sacred text (“All things live by water’*) was 
exe^lified. 

The story as given in Benfey’s PafUschatantra (vol. ii, 
p. 882) is somewhat different. Here we have four brothers, 
of whom three possess all knowledge, but only one possesses 
common sense. The first brother joins tog^er the bones 
of the lion, the second covers them with skin, flesh and 
blood, the third is about to give the animal life, when llie 
brother who possesses common sense says: “ If you r^ise 
him to life he will kill us all.” Finding that &e third 
brother will not desist from his intention, he climbs up a 
tree, and so saves his life, while his three brothers are tom 
to pieces. 

The Hermit who first Wept and then Danced 
{VeUOa 28—pp. 112-115) 

Both the Hindi > and the Tamil * (No. 22 in each case) 
are greatly abbreviated and much poorer versions of our 
text*; they exhibit no alternate reading or fresh incidents. 
The two motifs contained in the story are “ Entering Another’s 
Body ” and the “ Laugh and Cry.” Both have been discussed 
so fully and competently by Professor Bloomfield * that any 
■•remarks I may have to make must be little more than 
repetition. 

With regard to the first motH I would refer readers to 
the notes a&eady given in Vol. I, pp. 87-88, and especially 
Vol. IV, PI). 46-48. 

As previously pointed out (p. 258), the “ Laugh and Cj^ ” 
motif IS one in which, each display of emotion shows ite 
naturo but not its incentive. 1 mean that the lai^ is. 
caused by the feeling of joy, and the tears by grief. Tnis is 
not the case with the laugh alone, which is a mighty weapon 
in the hands of the story-teller, as we have already seen. The 

^ Barker, at., p, SS8 ei teq, 

* Babin^n, op. of., p. 84. 

KPne. Amer, PkU, Soe»i ?ol. Ivi, 4S^, and Jounu Amer, OriaU, See,, vol. 
xnvi,' pp. 69-79- 
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laugh and ay coming together excite, by their paradoxical 
contact, not only pathos and qrmpathy, but alra humour, 
curiosity and myst^. 

In Vet&la 14 the uiief weeps because he cannot repa^ the 
merchant’s kindness, and laughs because he is so astonished 
to think how unfathomable is the heart of woman that she 
chooses a condenmed thief as her husband after rejecting kings. 
It is not so much that either the wemine and hiughini; was 
curious in itself, or even that they both fmlowed immediately 
‘ one on the other, but that a man about to be impaled should 
exhibit emotions so diametrically opposed. It is this that forms 
8i|ch an important and dramatic incident in the story. So also 
in our present tale, but to a lesser extent. In the numerous 
and varied examples of the motif given by Bloomfield, 
the explanation of the person’s conduct is ^ften due to the 
powers of reading future events, and the weeping is nearly 
always sympathetic. The Ocean appears to simply more 
examples of the motif than other works of Hindu nmon. 

It has found its way into many modern collections, such 
as those by Fleeson, Day, Swynnerton, Knowles, Temple, 
Natefo Sfistri, etc. One use of the motif in Swynnerton’s 
RomanHc Tales from {he Panjdb, p. 20A et seq., is very curious, 
being a mixture of drama and comedy. 

]&ja Rasfilu was on his way to fight the giants of Gand- 
garh, when he arrived at a deserted city. Amazed at the 
solitude, he stood in an (qpen space and surv^ed the sceM. 
Just then he caught sight of some smoke issuing from a dis¬ 
tant corner, and making his way to it he saw there a miserable 
old woman kneading and baking quantities of bread and 
preparing abundance of sweetmeats, but all the time she 
was either weeping or laughing. Surprised at a specfruile ao 
extraordinary, Rasfilu halted and said: Mother, in this 
solitary place who is to eat all that food, and why are you. 
both weeping and laughing ? ” The kinff of this palace,** 
said the woman, “ is KamudSo, apd he has ordem that 
a human being, a buffalo and four hundred pounds of bread 
shall be sent daily to a certain place for the giants. Once 
I had seven sons, of whom six have been; devoiured,^ and 
to-day it is the turn of the seventh, and to-nioirow it will be 
the turn of myself. This is my trouble and it makeanra'Ciy. 
But I am laughing because also to-day my seventh foh was 
to have been married, and because his Dride--ha4 
will have now to do with.out him.’* 
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The Father that married the Daughter and the Son that 

married the Mother 

(VeUtta 24—pp. 1161-121) 

In Somadeva’s version of the VetdtapahehaoiThtati the 
story of the mixed relations forms No. 24, at the end of which 
the Vetala, getting no answer from the kin|r, warns him of 
the evil intentions of the mendicant. This is the last story • 
of the collection, but there is still another one left to form 
the complete twenty-five. However*, Somadeva, or rather 
the Kashmirian compilers, merely relate Vikrama’s adven¬ 
tures with the mendicant, and call it Vetala 25. Now, in the 
Hindi version * the same predicament presented itself, but a 
different plan was adopts. The “ Laugh and Cry ** story 
is repeated, with hardly any difference, as No. 24, while our 
No. 24 becomes the Hindi No. 25. The conclusion is abbre¬ 
viated, and follows on at the end of the story. In the Tamil * 
no attempt is made to get over the difficulty, and our Nos. 24 
and 25 form the Tamil No. 24, with which that version ends. 

The Hindi version of the story of the mixed relationships 
follows that of Somadeva, although much abbreviated. The 
Tamil begins differently: 

King Senapati, having determined on travelling round the 
world, left his wife and his daughter and set out on his tour. 
Without his knowled^ his wife and daughter followed him, 
and as they were travelling along missed their way; so, not 
knowing which way he hsS gone, they took that which lay 
straight before them. As they proceraed on their journey 
it began to rain, and they toer^ore put up in a choultry. 
They then pursued their journey on beyond it, when two 
BraJ amans, a father and son, who were travelling along that 
road, observing their footsteps, said to each other: “ These 
appear like the footsteps of some females or other; let us 
therefore follow them. . . .” 

The tale then agrees with our version. The advice of the 
Vetfila given to the king is wisely taken, and forms, as stated 
above, the last story. 

^ Barker, op, cif., p. S57 et teq, 

- Babington, op. cit., pp. 87-90. 
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Cmulutm df King Tnoikmuuaia and Ae MenHeani 
(VeUla 25-pp. 122-125) 

Tbe only mat^ contained here, apart from the employ¬ 
ment of black magic, is that genei^y known as **PietendM 
Ignorance.” We had an example of it in No. 8a, where 
the cmming witch, Siddhikaii (Vol. I, p. 157), is pursued by 
a certain nimba, with his drum, with the intention of rolh 
bing her. In time the intended thief catches her up, and 
she explains that she is about to hang herself, and asks the 
Domba to fasten the noose for her to a tree. Iliis he does; 
whereupon she pretends to be ignorant of the way of putting 
the noose rouna her neck. He stands on his drum to show 
her how to do it, when she kicks it away, and so he hangs. 

The mot^ia these two stories has travelled far and widf, 
and is found in numerous collections both in the East and 
the West. Ferhaps the best-known tale in which it occurs 
is ” Hansel and Grethd,” ‘ where, after the chUdren are 
about to be devoured by the witch, Grethel is told to dimb 
in the oven to see if it is warm enou^ to bake the bread. 
Suqiecting her evfl designs, Grethd pretends she does not 
know how to do it. “Silly goose Isays the old woman, 
“ the door is bf enough; just look, I can get in myself,” 
and she creeps up and thrusts her head into the oven. Th^ 
Grethd gives ha a push that drives her &r into it, and sliuts 
the iron door and fiutois Ihe bolt. 

For numerous variants see Saintyves, Les Contes de 
Pemndt, pp. 276-281 and 871-874; and Cosquin, Etudes 
FoOionques, pp. 851-856. 

See Griun, No. 15, Bolte, op, dL,^ US et teq. 
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a)MPARATlVE TABLE 

Showing Orur or Taubs ok thr FMlapnhcktmmia^ in m Thrrr 

Chirk Translations 


Sonadava, Ocean, Vol. VI, pp. 168-221 

Hindi 

TaniU 

1. How the Prince obtained a Wife 

1 

1 

2. Three Young Brthmans 

8 

2 

S. King and Two Wise Birds 

4 

6 

^ Adventures of Viravara.... 

3 

7 

5. Somaprabha and Three Suitors 

5 

4 

6. Lady and the Changed Heads . 

6 

5 

7. King's Dependent and the Nereid 

8 

8 

8. Three Fastidious Men .... 

28 

5 

Ocean. Vol. VII, pp. 1-126 



9. Anangarati and hour Suitors 

7 

(9)‘ 

10. Misdanasen&’s Rash Promise 

9 

10* 

11. Three very Sensitive Wives 

10 

11 

18. King Yaia^ketu and his Wife . 

11 

18 

18. Hsrisvimin and hisr Bad Luck . 

12 

16 

14. Merchant's Daughter and Thief 

18 

17 

15. Magic Pill ..... 

14 

18 

l6. Sacrifice of Jimatavihana 

15 

19 

17. Beautiful Unmodini .... 

16 

80 

18. Brahman's Son and Magic Power 

17 

18 

19. The Thiefs Son ... . 

IK 

w 

80. Brahman Boy's Sacrifice 

19 i 

81 

81. Anangamanjaif and Kamalakara 

80 

14 

88. Four Brothers and the Liog 

21 

15 

88. Hermit who Wept and Dsnced 

28 

28 

84. Curious Relationships \ 

85. Conclusion / * ' ' 

25“ 

84* 


The order of the t^les in the Monthi version is exactly the same as that 
in the Hindi version, on which all the other vemaenlar translations are based. 


^ An entirely different story. 

‘ Not translated by Bafiington. 

* In order to complete the number of tales, SS is repeated with very 
alight dlfferem^s Rs S4. 

* There is no 85 in the Tamil version. 
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In conclusion I append a short Bibliography of the 
VeUiUipandimmiaUt several items of which have been 
already mentioned in briefer form in the notes to the 
Appendices of Vols. VI and VII. 


1. Swad&sa: 
Luber, A. 


Uhle, H. 


Sanskbit Versions 

Der VeUiiUipainiamngaiA oder Funf- 
undasaxmssig E/nMxmgen eines 
Damon, Erster Teil. Nach ^ivi- 
d^’s [sic] Redaction [in Lassen’s 
AnOuHogia Sanscriiua] aus dem 
Sanskrit ubersetzt, mit Einleitung, 
Anmerkungen und Nachweisen 
von . I. Abteilung . . . 

Gorz, 1875. 

Die Vetdlapaneaviiigatikd in den 
Recensionen dee fivaddea und eines 
Ungenannien, mit Kritischem 
Commentar herausjgegeben von 
. . . Ahhandlungen fur die Kunde 
des Morgerdandes herausgegeben 
von der Deutschen Morgenland- 
ischen Gesellschaft . . . vol. viii, 
pp. XXX 4-1-286. 

Leipzig, 1884. 


Krishpan&tha K. The Vdal Panehvishi or The 
Ptabhu. Tteenty-fioe Stories of Vetdl, Trans¬ 

lated by . . .^ from the Sanskrit 
of Dhewdas [or rather Sivadftsa] 
republished. 

Bombay, 1890. 
In the (Hrigiiial editioO of 1825 the 
name oi the compiler is giyen as 
*‘Shewdaa&.” 
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[Fumi, F. G.] 


Bettei, V. 


Bettei, V. 


Uhlc, H. 


2. Jambhaladatta. 
Jibananda 
Vidyasagara. 


Novdle dd VetSla (Novella i-v). 
Tradotte dal sanscrito. Archivio 
per h Studio ddle Tradizioni 
PopolaH, vol. xi, pp. 1-28. 

Palermo, 1892. 

0 NoveUe Soprannumerarie aUa 
VetalapancavigcUi. Archivio per lo 
Studio deUe Tradizioni Popolari, 
vol. xiii, pp. 313-325, 537-554. 

Tormo-Palerino, 1894. 

Vetdlapancavimgatikd. Tl venti- 
cinquenovelle d'un lemure. [Traiis- 
Jut';d into Italian from Sivadd^sa’s 
recension, with critical notes, 
by . . .] Studi Italiani di FUologia 
Indo-Iranica. 

Florence, 1897-1909. 
The translation appears, with con¬ 
tinuous pagination, in the Appen¬ 
dices of vols. i, ii, iii, vi and vii. 

Die VetalapahcavimsatikddesSiva- 
ddsa nach einer Handsdirifi von 
1487 (Samv. 1544). Textmitkrit- 
ischcni Appiirat nebst einer Inhalt- 
sangabc der Erzahlungcn von . . . 
Berichte iiber die Verhandlimgen der 
Kdnigli^ sdchaischen Gesdlsthafi 
der Wissenschaflen zu Leipzig. 
Philologisch - Historische Kla sse. 
Vol. Ixvi, pp. 3-87, 1914. 

VetalaPanchavinshali; OTy Twenty- 
five Tales rdated by a Vampire to 
Rajah VikramadUya. Compiled [or 
rather edited] by Pandit . . . 

Calcutta, 1878. 
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More than one Recension : 

Uhle, H. Programm des Gymnasiums zum 

heiligen Kreuz in Dresden . . . 
Erste Abtheilung. Die funfzehrUe 
[or ratlier 2drd] Erzdhlung dir Vetd- 
lupantchavingati. Sanskrit Text 
[in three recensions—viz. Siva- 
dusa’s, Jamblioladatta’s and an 
anonymous one] mit Uebersctziing 
iind Anmerkungen von . . . 

Dresden, 1877. 


ITiNin AND OTHEll N'ERSACDnAK \’ETlSnvs\s 

J.aJIu i-a.1. Ituvlid Puclicestc ; being a collection 

of hi'enf o-Jive stories . . . translated 
info UindoQslanee [or rat Jier lfind»{ 
j'nnn thr iirij Tihnkku of Sourvf 
Kuln eshviir ; by Miizhur UU*v 
Khani Vila. ui‘d Shrc'c Lulloo ]/il 
Kul). Calcutta, 1805. 

Several subsequent editions were 
published in Calcutta— e.g. 1809, 
1880, 1884, 1849. An abridged 
version appeared in Jlenarcs [n.d.J, 
rcvisird and edited by V. IT. Surma, 
w'hile a complete one was pub¬ 
lished in Allahabad in 1908. 

Habington, U. G. The Vedala Cadai, being the Tamtd 

Version of a Collection of Ancient 
Tales in the Sanscrit Language; 
Popularly krunmi throughout India^ 
arid entitled The Vetdla Pancha- 
vitisati. 

Miscellaneous Translations from 
Oriental Languages, vol. i. 

London,’ 1831. 
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Vidyasagara. 


Lancereau, E. 


Barker, W. B. 


HoUings, W. 
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Bytal Puchin; or the Twenty-fioe 
Tides of Bytal. Translated from 
the Brujhhakha into English by 
Rajah Kalee-Krishen Behadur. 

Calcutta, 1834. 

[Vetdlapanduadtusati. The Bai/Ud 
Pachist, or Tales of a Demon. 
Translated from the ]ffindi by.. .] 

Calcutta, 1846. 
Numerous editions. The second 
was published in 1851 and the 
tenth in 1876. 

Other editions: Calcutta, 1910 
and 1911. 

EadraUs du BHdl-patdmi (traduit) 
par M. . . . Journal AsiaHque. 
Serie IV, vol. xviii, pp. 15-86, 
866-410; vol. xix, pp. 388-865. 

Paris, 1851-1852. 

The Baitdl PacMsi ; or, Tzventy-fioe 
Tales of a Demon. A new edition 
of the Hindi text, with each word 
expressed in the Hindustani char¬ 
acter . . . by . . . Edited by 
E. B. Eastwick. 

Hertford, 1855. 
A new edition with a vocabulary 
by D. Forbes appeared in London, 
1857. Other editions were: Bom¬ 
ba}', 1857; Agra, 1860; Agn, 
1862, and Bombay, 1868. 

The Bytal Pucheesee. Translated 
into English by . . . 

Calcutta, 1860. 
Other editions: Calcutta, 1866; 
Allahabad, 1804 and 1900. 
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BaUal paMti; or, Tweni^ftve 
Tales of a Demon, Tnmslated from 
the Hindi Sadft^iva K&$in&tha 
Chhatre. Bombay, 1862. 

Other editions: Bombay, 1862and 
1889; Poona, 1875 and 1880. 

VikramavUdsa. A metrical version 
of the BaiUHrpaicInsi^ or Twenty-fioe 
Stories of King ViJaurnddUya, By 
Bhol&n&tha Chaube. 

Mainpuri, 1867. 
Another edition appeared in Luck¬ 
now, 1870. • 

Vikramand the Vampire ; or. Tales 
of Indian DeoUry. Adapted by... 
FraseVs 'Bdagpxine^ vols. Ixxvii and 
Ixxviii, 1868. 

It appeared in book form as Vik- 
ram and the Vampire, or Tales of 
Hindu DeoUry, London, 1870, and 
was reprinted in the “Memorial 
Edition ” of 1898. 

The Baiidl PaMH, or The Tinenty- 
five Tales of a Sprite. Translated 
from the Hindi text of D. Forbes 
by • . . Loudon, 1871. 

BaUdl’paMfd. Twenty-five Tales 
of a Demon. Translated by . ^ . 
and B&lakrish^ad&sa Gangad&sa. 

Bombay, 1872. 

BaUdl PaMH Oder die funfund- 
manpi Erzdhbmgen ein^ Damon 
In ^euts^er Bearbeitung mit 
Einkitung, Anmerkungen und 
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Oesterley, H. Nachweisen von . . . Bibliothek 

Orientalischer M&rchcn und Er- 
zfihlungcn . . . Leipzig, 1873. 

[Kalid^a Gupta.] [l^etdlapanchavimsatu Translated 

into Bengali verse by . . .] 

[Calcutta, 1879.] 
New editions: ('alcutta, 1911 and 
1916. 

^[Deveze, G.] Le BdUal Paci^ contes Hindis. 

[Translated into French, with an 
introductory preface, by . . .] {Le 
Afuseony tom. xi.) 

liouvaiii, 1892, etc. 

Andersson, ^I. Likspok^ Tji^fem Bernttelser. 

GiUeborgs KungL Vetenskaps- och 
I'iUerhetssarnhalles Handlingary 4 
foljden, iii. Gothenburg. 1901. 

Ryder, A. W. Tweniy-two Goblins. Translated 

from the Sanskrit. 

London and Toronto, 1917. 

Kincaid, C. A. Tales of King Vikrama. 

Oxford University Press, 1921. 
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Abhnichuid. n Jain ininister, 
204, 205 

Alihaya. minister named, 201 
Adityu, 174 
AM Kliin, 218 r* 

Af'.iladatta (Agadadatta), 219, 

220 

Agastya, hermit named, ICG, 
166n>, 174 

Agni (the God of Fire), 27 
Agra, 229; and Oudh, the 
provinces of, 2ii' 
Ahiparaka, 242, 243 
Akslm seeds, ntsaiy nl, 135 
Alaka, the capital of Kuvem, 
72,142, ; city called, 

137, 142, 142n>, 142-14.5. 
148, 149, 161, 152, 158, 
160 

Alakaa Katka, the, 215 
Alaknanda, the river, 2ii‘ 
Alburs, Mount, 66n 
AlgwH or Abiaig\retB, 106 
'All *AsIz, tSfoigr oj' JrwdA, 
248. See also under Gibb, 
R. J. W. 

Allahabad, 84n* 

Al-Mufadd*l >l>n .Salama, cnl- 
leetion of proverbs called 
the Fakkir, 225 
Al-Zahra, a sex-changing 
spring, 224 

Amaradatia, King, father of 
Mfigankadatta, 172, 183, 
186, 190, 191 
Amamvatl, city called, 71 
Amhli (Amvlj, daughter of 
the King of Khii, 223n* 
Ambikh, the goddess, 61, 83 
Anangamanjarf, her Hnsband 
Ma^ivanuan, and the Brih- 
man Kamalikan, 98.98n*. 
99-104, 256.268 
Anangapum, eity called, 6 
Anangamtl ana' her Four 
Suitors, 1, In^ B-4, 199 
Ananta, the serpent, I29ii* 
.271 


Andromeda cycle of stories, 
thc,’227 

Anga, the land of, 13, ISn*'*, 
' 15, 17.19, 20, 23 

Angigd or KrtA, bodice used 
in Kashmir, 210ii* 

^a/asa, block pigment applied 
to the ryes, 168n* 

Anjana mountain, the, 168 
Anonymous[*‘Sandal'Woad”J, 
Tkr Prartkal Magastne, 
vol. vii, I,dn., December 
1877. 107 

Anonymous ("The True 
SandalwiKia of India"], 
Snenli/tc AwuricM, voi.eviii. 
New York, June 1913,107 
ApahAravarman, the Robin 
Hood of Indian Cction, 201 
Afiollodonis, JJSbran, 227, 
228iti, 230n>. See also 
under Fnxer, J. G. 
Apollonius Hhodins, Argm- 
oMiKO, 228n> 

Apologus (OboIIah of Saracen 
times), 106 

Apsatases (servants of the 
gods), 9li 

Arabia, the tenth Vct&Ia story 
in, 203, 203n* 

Ardhaniiilivara form of ^iva, 
.the, 232 

Arescon,former]ycaIled Are»- 
cusa, 232 

Arescusa, a girl turned into 
a boy, 232 

Argfta or ergi^, an bblatkm 
to gods arid venerable men, 
53,123^ 183»'. 136 
Aristotle, on change of sex, 
230; Uutan of ike Cm- 
aUbOm of yhm. 207 
Arjuna (or Kirttavirya, one 
of the Fipijbsvas), 02»*. 87, 
12911^, 16SM>. 168, IOBm*; 
and the Nani^l, Note on. 
174 


dr/iitut,''white." 162 h’: trees, 
129,129ii», 162, 162II’' 
Armeno, coliertion of stories 
of Cristofon,, 210, 210ii* 
Arthadatta, merchant named, 
5, 98 

ArUuuSttra, Kantilya, ISn^, 
. 218, 218*1 

Atm of white lotuses, an, 
260 

Atkrafii, a hundred, 249 
Ashtar(t), the goddess, 231 
A4oka, 33ni 

Amka tree, 64, 88. 100, IIV, 
178 

Asnrss (enemies of the gods), 
124,131,165 
Aht^Aa tree, 91, 92, 96 
Athena naked, Tireaias 
blinded by seeing, 228 
Athenicus,i>ttpiMiii^Mr,206, 
206«i, 207. See also under 
Yonge, C. D. 

Athtar, oripnally Ashtar(t) 
or Ishtar, 232 
Avanti, the land of, 1,191 
AyodhyA, city called, 36,130, 
172. 183, 185, 186, 187, 
192.202 

'Axis. 'Ali, Stor^of 248 

Bablngton, B. G., Tke FedSla 
Ca&, being ike TamtJ 
Feriioo of a Colleefioo ef 
Anaetd Tokt m ike SaHaaii 
Language, Ldn., 1831,199, 

200, 200*1, ao4«>, 211**. 
212**,216*<-*,222*^, 2^4*1, 
241**, 2t5*i, 260*1, 261*1, 
266**, 257*>*, 259*1,260*1. 
262**, 264** ' 

Babu Sbeo NsrainTilvedi on- 
Gayt, 86* 

Badan, the agreement be¬ 
tween the Ritas Ham and, 
229/230 
Badarltilth, 2*i 
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Bt^makk or Vapaiek, weapon 
tor eatehinff thievea, 2lW 
Baka. Rakshau aamcd. 235 
Baladhara, a eommander-iii' 
chief, 67. 68 
Bali, King, 36, 98,98ii^ 
BanSroMOtKiMl — i.e. Benates, 
29ii^ 


BandhudatU turning her 
lover into a noiikejr, 44«' 
Bandow, C. J., Tke PrmdaUt 
of Pnmcm Tkoodanmo 
I'jon, Rangoon, 1881,20311=* 
Banyaii*ttee, 32,80,121 
Bnrk^/an or VSrSifmil (Ben>- 
area), 20n^ 

BarddhamAn. a city, 204 
Baring-Go'ild, S., Cmrimu 
Mj/Uu of Uke Middle Aga. 
new ed., Ldn., Oxford and 
Cambridge, 1M9, 52ii=* 
Barker, W. B., and Kaatwick, 
K. B-, Tke BadSl PacMai, 
or T^UH^-fiee Tales of a 
IJemoa, Hertford, 1856, 
196nH204«>,211n>,212»>, 
216ii>, 222ii>, 2:i3»», 241n>. 
244ti’, 249»>, 25()»i, 266ii<, 
26 SmS 260 ii\ 262 ii' 

Barocit, L. ])., tranalation 
made Lw, 140fi'; tranalation 
of twelve stahu at Kshe- 
mendra'a Brikat-taikS-maii- 
jari, 64,63; AntiquiHes of 
/iidM,Ldn.,1013,26.187i|l; 
T'Ae GoUtn Town omf other 
Tales. Ldn., 1909,137ii'; A 
Hvpjdemealary Calab^ae of 
Saiukrit . . . Books m the 
Britisk Musewa, Ldn., 1908, 
237ni 

Barth, A.. Tke Seligkms of 
India, trana. J. Wood, 
8nd ed.. Ldn., 1889, 86ii 
Bartaeh, K., Ilenag Ernst, 
Vienna, 1869, 189ii* 
Bai^gaia,the modem Broach, 


BAadeoor VAanki, king of the 
anakea, 236 

Butian, A., Ge^mMsdu and 
ejAmigniniKirAvJSMcr.Jena, 


1873,2C3i»> - 

Bateawar (Bateahar), 229, 
229i|i 

Beal, S., B u dd h i s t Records of 
tke Western World, 2 vida., 
Un.. 1884, 237ii8, 2S8iii: 


The Itfe of Hinen Tsimsg 
tg tke Skamoo 
popular ed., Un., 1914,106 


Behram, King. 210, 211 
Behmaner, W. Fr. A.. Die 
Viersig Feskre odor Weisem 
Meister, tm ahmsurmesdSnd- 
is^r SktamoHus, r*in«ig, 
1851, 252, 232ni 
Bcnarea, 27, 29n*, 220 
Bcnfey, Theodor, Paa'seko- 
timtm, 2 voli., Leipoig, 1859, 
213, 232m*, 260 
Bengal—Bihiu', the eountry 
of the BUgar-eane, lOn* 
Bennayada, Miiladcva, King 
of, 218, 219 

Bergaon, li., I.e Hire, Parii, 
1924, 253i|i 

Bhadniia Bijaa, the, 229, 
230 

Bhagalpur, 13n* 

Bhalrava, 162 

BkSru — Le. 20 talks, 187, 
ISTn*, 188 

Bhtahijna, VaUya named, 3 
Bhavani, 179 

Bhillas, 117, 155. 158, 159, 
165, 1C7 

Bhinm (terrible), 162ii*, 168n*, 
235 

Bhlmabhnja, minister of Sun- 
daiaacna, 137, 147, 148, 
154.159 

Bhlnuparakrama, minister of 
Mrigaakadatta, 128, 130, 
165, 169,183, 184, 190 
Bhtahma, 223, 223n^ 
Bhogavatl, city called, 1, 71 
Bhutas (demons), 1, In^ 
Bilaspur, 230 
Bimka lipa, 10, lOn* 

Birlinger, A., ifat S ek mab e n, 
2 vols.. Wiesbaden, 1874, 
21n* 

Bloom6eld, M. ["On the Art 
of Entering Another’s 
Body ”1, Pne. Amur. PUl. 
See., vol Ivi, 1917, 860n^; 
"The Art of Stealing in 
Hindu Fiction,” Amer. 
Joam. mi., vol. xBv, 1923, 
lOlni, 201, 201ni. 903»', 
218ii», 220; [;*T1w Chai^ 
aeter and Adventures of 
If Oladeva ”] JVne. ifaMr. 
PkU. See., vol. Ul. 1913, 
nOo^; Tie LifewidStasia 
of Ike Jema S n e e r Psrg- 
neolilB, BalMmnae, 1919, 
203. 203n>. 213; "On 
Beennlng MoUfilnHlndn 
Fletlon.V J ea n . don. 
Orsnl. Bae.. vuL in, Min*; 


Bloomfield, M.—easdmaed 
"On RMurring Psychic 
Motifa in Hindu Fiction— 
the Laugh and Cry Motif,” 
Joan. Amer. Orunt. •Vac., 
vol. XXXvi, 251n*. 254, 
2.54n*, 2.35, 236, 260n* 
lioccaccio, Decameron, 203, 
203n>; FUacola. 203. 203n* 
Bodhiaattva, incarnation of 
a. 49, 58, 61 

Bohn’s Classical Libraiy, 
306u*. 832 m> 

Bolitlingk, O., and Roth, R. 
\SanskrU Dudionar^f, 1852- 
1876, 31ii>, 33n>, 85n>. 
112m>, 146m* 17711’ 

Bolte, J.. Fiacher„ H., and. 
Die BeuederSokne Giqfiers 
aae dem Itsdiemsckee des 
Ckrvlaforo ArmBm ubersetst 
dnrch Johann Wetsei, 1583, 
Tiilringen, 1895, 21()n* 
Bolte. J., and Polivha, G., 
Anmetktmgen su den Kinder- 
nnd HaaernSreken der Briider 
Grimm, 3 vols., [.eipxig, 
1913-1918, 209n>, 26.30* 
Bombay district, belief in 
sex-changing in the, 229 
Bostock, J.. and Riley, H. T., 
7'he jValarat Histarg of 
IViay, Bohn’s Classical 
Ijbnuy, 6 vols., Ldn., 
1865-1866, 232, 232r.* 
Brahma, 26, 27, 62, 84m*, 96, 
205 

Brahmagranthi, a knot on 
the sacred thread, 27 
Brahmastliala, a nwal grant 
called. 108 

Brereton, C.. and Rothwell. 
F., iMOf^ler (trails, of 
Rergson’a fje Bire, 1900), 
Ldn., 1911. 263n> 
Brlhaapati, tl'c minister of 
India, 13 

Bfikat-tidkk, the, 236 
Ehdkal-bitkSFmaiyoH, Kahe- 
meudra, 64 

Broach, the old Baiygaia, 
106,107 

B[rodkhsns] text of the 
KAS.. f 6 M*, 21n*, 2an*. 
66R^.60n*.66n*.78M*,93M*. 
IO 811 ’, 186n». 129 m«, 163m*. 
168h* 16411’. 167n*. 170 m«, 
ISOM’ 

Unmet, G., VBSU dee Contes 
da Skm fOoeUte, 2 vols., 
FMi. 1883,209n’ 
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Buddha, 149ii^; figures of 
sandalwood, 106; and the 
sage Ida in female form, 
the union of, 46 

BMhagImkn'M JWfi/n, 244 

Burlingame, R. W,, Uiiddhut 
ijTgaidt, Harvard Orient 
Series, 3 vols.,.203, 2U3ii^ 

Buniell, A. C., Yule, H., and, 
HabsuK-JobMoii: hewgA 
libtutuy »/' Anglo- laman 
Colloquial IVorda and 
PbruKt. Idn., 1886, 107 

Burton, 11. F., // i*ndmiimuie, 
or The Tale of Tales . . . 
of Gwoonni BaUista Basile, 
2 vob„ Ldn., 189.1, 42n<, 
163il*; ** Notes on an Her* 
maphrcdite," Mem. Anth. 
Mac. Lda., vol. ii, 2.33a'; 
The Thuasand Nights axd 
a Night, 10 vols., Kania- 
shastra .Society, Benares, 
1886, 1886; SapplemeHtal 
Sights . . ., 6 vuls.. 1886. 
18m. 24a>, 06a, SSa^, 20;i, 
217, 224, 2240", 245, 249, 
258 

[Busk, R. H.] Sagas from 
the Far Fast; or KahaouA 
and Mongolian TradUioHarv 
Tales. Ldn., 1873, 235n* ' 

Qeiiens, one of the Lapitlia., 
228 

Cienis, the prayer of, 228 

Cailiisam, 217 

Cambridge edition of the 
J&ata, 162ni, 220, 221a', 
241a* 

Campbell, J. M., OaseUeer of 
the Bombag l^esidenrq, ^6 
vols., Bombay, 189^, 26, 

2:>o 

Cassicius, L., a citiseii of 
Thysdris 232 

Cassius Longinus, C., Roman 
consul, 232 

Caaiitte, Jacques, and Chavis, 
iXim [Jos Vdllies du Salian 
SchahriarCabinet 
des Fees, vols. xxxviii-xli, 
Geneva, 1788.1793, 245, 
245a* 

» C.B.'’ I “ What I saw of the 
SandaU Wood Trade ”1, The 
Ldsnre Hoar, Ldn., Sept* 
ember 1869,107 

Chaitra, the month of, 
26 

CkahnsOhas, S, 6a> 30 


Chamberlain, B. H. Ko- 
.Ji-Ki ... nr Rrcorda of 
Ancient Matters "]. Trans 
As >VcK'. Ja/WH, vol. X. 
Supp.. Yokohama. 1882, 
238, 238 b- 

Cham|i.(, wuiiiairs complexuin 
like the. 199 

C'haAi|Mipuri, the capital of 
Aiiga, Ida-' 

Chaq^las, the, 168 
Chandana, '■ refreshing," J0.3 
Chandsprablia, minister of 
.SuiidaraseiM, 137,145,117, 
118,159 

Chnndteiqilia, 117, ]J8,118a', 
119 

•Chaitdi, the goddess. 1(K), 103 
Cliaiiilra of Alwar, I’aiidit 
liaiiia, 161 b' 

Chandraprabha, king iianicil, 
72; King, 82-84, 86 
Chandrapmbha, a ife of Yaia- 
hkctu, 40 

CliandraBviimiii, 112; sou of 
llcvasvaniin, 72-77 
Cliandravaloka, king named, 
87. 90. 93, 95 

Chandravati, wife of Uharma, 
116-119 

Ckatmrosh (rhamrosh), a mytli- 
ological bird, 66n 
(3uriclu, a nymph, 227 
('hardra, Pnrimnatha, the, 2( >2 
Cliaturikii (''l*rudence”}, 
176 

Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, 203, 
204 

Chauvin, Victor, Bibliograpbte 
desOnsrages Arahes, 11 vols., 
Li^ge and Lci|»ig, 1892- 
1909, nw, 82n>, Hida', 
203n*. 213, 224a^, 232 m> 
Chavada king of I’attan, the. 
230 

Chavis, Dom, Caxotte, 
taccjues, and [/^v I'allfes 
dn Sultan Schahriar . . J, 
Le Cabmet des Fees, vols. 
xxaviii-xli, Geneva, 17S8- 
1793, 246, 24511* 

Chenab Valley, figures of the 
Niiga Raja and his Vexier 
in the, 2^ 

Chilli, Shaik, Folk-Tales of 
UindHstan, 2ud cd., Alla- 
habrd, 1913, 256 
China, siwdalwoud \n mistake 
attributed to, 107 
Chitmkata, city called, 87, 
87M, 93, 95 


Ciiota Nagpur, 230 
Cillaiia, wife of King ^renika, 

2U0 

Ciramfiein (lamg-lived), bird 
named, 

Citlimron, Mount, 227 
('louston, \V. A., The Book 
of Sindibadj or. The Stan 
of the King, his Son, the 
iiamsel, and the Ikven Pasirs 
fGlasgow], 1884, 214ii^*, 
221, 224n*; A Group of 
Kastern Romances and Aories 
[filii^w], 1889, 224 bI; 
(Inginals and Analogues of 
some efCkaueer's Caaterbon 
Tales', Un., 1886, 203 
2(Kiiia 204 

Cosmos Indicopleustes \The 
Christum Topogra^], 106, 

Ccisi|uiii, E., Andes Falt- 
luriqnes, Paris, 1922, 82 m, 
263 • 

Coxweil, C. F.. Siberian end 
Other Folk- Tales, Ldn. ,1925. 
201,23511* 

Cratliis and Sybaris, tli' 
rivers, 206 

Crawley, A. E., " Drem,” 
Hastings’ Km'q. Itel. Elk., 
vol. V, 231is* ' 

Cristoforo Aniieno's collec¬ 
tion of stories, 210, 2 I()b* 
Croix, F, Petis de la, llistoire 
de la SuHanede Perse, el des 
Pmrs. Cuulfs Tares., Paris, 
1707, 245, 243i|3 
(.'roker's Tales, Grimm’s 
Irische Klfrnmareken, bssed 
on, 120 m^ 

Crouke, W., "The Brahmani 
Duck," Ind. Ant., vol. x> 
1881. .5m'; " KedArnath.” 
Hustings' Encif. Rel. Eth., 
vul. vii, 2n'; The Piqmlar 
IMigiou and Folk-Lore of 
\urthem India, 2 vols., new 
Lil., Oxford Uiiiv. Press, 
ltt26. In* 146n*, 230i|i; 
"Water, Water-Gods 
(Indian),*’ Hastings’ Eney. 
Rel. Elk., vol. xii, 146n> 
r'rare (100 lakhs, orlO,000,000), 
37 

Crolona, 207 

Cunningham, A., Ar^ttoh^ 
cal Snrwg of India, 
vols., Simla (vols. i snd if) 
and Calcutta, 1871-1887, 
229 b> 
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Copid snd Psyche, the myth 
of. 21 h' 

Cyllene, Mount, 227 

Daitjas (enemies of the gods), 
131, 159 
Daphnis, 69n* 

Darhha grass, 149 
Daridravar^ana." description 
of poverty,” the, 2U2 
I)aia-kumHrarchttrittt, the, 201, 
223n'. See also under 
Meyer, J. J. 

Datta, a mrrrhant, 2t)2 
Day, 1,. B., eollectioii of 
atories by, 261 
Deeeaii, the, 3, 116 
Delhi, the Emperor of. 229 
** Devadatta the (lambler,” 
story of, 249n’ 

Devasiiiiia, son of Ynjnasoma, 
112,113 

Devasvaniin, Bnlliman named 
29. 72 

Devi, the goddess, 216 
Dewhurst, R. P, review i>f 
the Ocean in Journ Poif 
As. Sac., Octolier 1924. nCm 
Dhanadatta, sun of Arlha- 
datta, 5 

Dhanapiila, merchant named, 
78 

Dhanavatl, daughter of 
DhanapAlr, 7B-81 
Dhanwar tribe, belief in 
change of sex among the, 
230 

Dbaranivaraha, king named, 
108' 

Dharma, king lumed, 116,117 
Dharmadatta, merchant 
named, 6-8 

Dhannadhvaja and bis Three 
Ver; Sensitive Wives, King, 
10,10>n, 11. 12, 204-211 
Dharmaraja, superintendent 
of religion, 33, 33n^ 
Jiharwa-iMnu. the, 260 
DhArtarashtras, the, 129 
DtaHrs, 80, 81; magic purse 
always containing n thou¬ 
sand, 222n* 

Dirghadartin, minister of 
Yaia^ketu, 13-16, lGn>,I7. 
18,24 

Dlrghatapas, hzrmit named, 
136 

Pomba (a man of low caste), 

263 

Doaon, A., Omtes Albatuis, 
Wrls, 1881, 224, 226 r* 


Dresden MS. of the Fotig 
FaOrs. 262 

Dridhabuddhi, minister of 
Sundarasena, 137,147-163, 
107,169 

Dridhamushti, minister of 
MrigAiikadatta, 132, 130, 

166, 169 

Dru|iada, story of King, 223, 
228 

Driir)’, fl.. The Useful Plants 
of India, 2nd ed., Ldn., 
1'873, 100 

Dubois, J, A , Panteha- 
Tmira, I’aris, 1862, 224 
DuiT, 0., A History of the 
Mahrattas, 3 vols., l,dn., 
1826, 3rd cd , Bombay, 
1873, 216ns 

Dmamedha Jsiaka, the. No. 00, 
162«> 

Durga (Parvati, Unia, wife of 
Siva), nw. hOO, 1.04, 100, 

167. 168 

Durgapisaclm, king named, 
164-167, 107n». 108-170. 
17(¥s. 182, 190 
l}|urg.'iprRS,idJ text of the 
A'.iS’iV, the, 16n\ 45n*, 
78 m>, lIHni, 123ft>. 120n^ 
126»'. 129n«. 153n‘. ir.Kfi*, 
164H^ 167n', 17Utt«. 182 h* 
Durlabhaka-Pratapiditya II 
and the merchant’s wife, 
241 

Darwi grass, 123fi', 189 
l>utt. M. N.. The Ramayana. 
Translated tnUi English Prose 
from the Original tianskril of 
Palmiki, 7 vols., Cklcutta, 
1892-1891, 174 
Dutt, U. C, 'Ac Materia 
Medira of the llindas. f W- 
ptled from Sanskrit Medkat 
Works. C'alcutU, 1877, 106 
Dvapara Yuga, the, 1, In* 


EaBtwick,E.D.,Baiker, W. B., 
and. The IlaiUtl PaektA, 
or Twentyfve Tides of a 
Demon, Hertford, ilOO, 
199ii» 204n<,211ii>.212n>, 
210 n'. 222n>. 233n*, 241n>, 
244n* 249n>. 260n*, 266ii<, 
268n>. 260n>, 202n' 
Edgerton, FrankIin,l'rvwiiA‘f 
Adeentares, or The Tkir^ 
Tuo Tales of the Throne, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1026, 
212, 234M, 202M 


Enthoven, R. £., The FolUore 
of Bombay, Oxford. 1924, 
m 230ii'; [“The Folk¬ 
lore of Gujarat ”] Ind. Ant., 
vol. xli, 1912, and vol. xlv, 
1916, 230n> 

Eorosh, probably a mistake 
for rkanmrosh, 66a 
Europe, the tenth Vetala 
story in, 203 

Evercs, father of 'J'lresiaa, 
227 

Fischer, H., and Rolte, J., 
Hie Ueise derSUhne Oiqffers 
ans dm lUdienischen dts 
ChriHoforo Armeno nbersrlzt 
dSrrh Johann Wetzel, 1083, 
Tubingen, ]89.‘i. SlOn* 
Fleeson, K. N., oolleetion of 
stories lij, 261 

Fraser, .1. G., Apolladorns, 
The Isfirary, 2 vols., l^rcb 
Classical Library, Iain., 
New York, 1921, 3n*, 227, 
227n*, 228 r 1. 230n*: The 
Golden Hough, 3rd ed , 12 
vols., 1911-1910, 231n>* 
210, 240n*; Pawmiiu’ Dr- 
srnpfian of Gfseee, 2nd ed., 
6 vo)b.. Ldn, 1913, 240, 
21011 * 

Ganas (atlendahta of Siva), 
84. 101 

GOndkarva form of marriage, 
the, 21. 44, 48,194. 201 
Gandharvoi' (attendants of 
the gndaj, 176 
Gandhavati, the river, 162 
Gane4a (son of Siva and 
PiirvaU), 26, 128n<, 131. 
132. 161,162, 169 
Ganga, the goddess, 49 
Ganges, the. 13n*. 29n*, 66, 
83, 84,129. 192, 204 
Garcin de Tassy. See under 
Tauy, Garcin de 
GarhwAl District, the, 2n* 
Garu<4a, 00, 06, 66 m, 07-63, 
213, 233, 934 , 236 
Caster, M., The Eaeaipla of 
the RsMii, Ldn., Lelpuig, 
1924, 203n« 

Gaur, the country of, 204 
Gauri (Dutwft, Pirvatl, etc.), 
22. 46, 42, 01.64.61, 62, 
71, 88,131, 176.180, 186, 
167, 234 

Caj^ 83, 84. 84ii*, 86, 86n. 
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G. A. Grieraon, 
HMtingR’ Kfoy. Itel. Elk., 
vol. vi. HSii 

GayAkahetn, the body of 
Gayiauim, 85n 

Gi ^ tkapa. the well of Gaya, 

Gaj^inh, the head of Ga}'ii, 

GayfiHifB, uae of the body of, 
84 m> 8611 

Gdgairt mantra, the, 27 
Ghiigbra, the river, 29n* 
Glwtotkacfaa. IKB. 16Kn' 
Gibb, K. J. W., The Uulory 
of the Forty Feziera, or the 
Sloiy of the Forty Monu 
ani Eret, Ldn., 183(i, 
2(M«* 245, 2r>2w>; The 
Story of Jewiid. .4 Romance 
hy ‘Au 'Aon Efettdt Ike 
Cretan, Glasgow, 1884, 24B 
Gillen, F. J., Spenri'r, 1) ,an(l, 
Sarlkrm Tribe* of Cenliat 
AuHraUa, 189», 23Un« 
Giraud, Jules, TexIamenUil on 
llaiduick^, Paris [19131, 
249»* 

GokarM, 60, 60 
Gomukha, raifiister of Nara- 
vahanadatta, 195 
Gonten haCH I La'Ora, 
SicUianii^ Mdrcken, with 
notes by R. Kdhier, 2 vols., 
Uii^g. 1870, 81ii>, 126n-! 
Gorreaio, Signos Gaspare, the 
worii eX, 174 « 

Gatra, or lineage <p a person, 
27 

Gould, S. Baring- See under 
Banng-Gould, S. 

Grajpiry, the legend of Pope, 

Gregory, J. C , The Kalureof 
iMigkUr, lidn., 1924,253n^ 
Grierson, U. A., "Gaya," 
Hastings’ Emy. Rel. Eth., 
vol. vf, 8Bn 

Griffith, R. T. H., Tke 
Rtsfiyea of FdAniki, B vols., 
Ldn.. andf Benares, 1870- 
1874.174 

Grimm. J. and W., Jrucke 
E/f emmSrekem, Leipaig, 
1 ^ 6 , 12011 * 

Grohmann, J. V., &gn an* 
BSkmen, Prague, 1836,137n* 
Gnbematis, A. de, Zordomeal 
My lM m ,orthe Ltgeadief 
AmmaiH «ola., I^., 18^. 
ilri* 


Gufa, " virtue," or "string,” 
11211 * 

Guiiiidhya, 236 
GuQMtkar, a Brahman's son, 
214 

Guiiakara, ministerof Mfigin- 
kadatU, 126, 166, 169, 
170 

Gunapalita, 137 
Guiisliekar, a king, 204 

Habicht, C. M., edition of 
The Arahittn Night*, 203ii* 
Hades, Patala or, 12}bt* 
Hagen, I*'' H. v. d., .Illdenlache 
und .IflHorditche lletden- 
Sogpt, 3 vols., Breslau, 
lH72-18SO,3n*. lfifinM73n'. 
IBlai 

Hahn, J. G. von, Griechitche 
m»d ttlboneruche Marchen, 
l.ri|»ig, 1864, 224 
Hale Wortham, B See under 
Wortham, B Hale 
Hammer, Itatemd, 2 vols, 
Stuttgart and Tubingen, 
1813, 203n* 

Hamsadvipa, 138-143, 146, 
149, 15(1, 161, 159 
Hanisaval!, courtesan named, 
8 ii, 81 

Hara and Raja Badan, the 
agreement between Raja, 
229-230 

Harisvamin, who Brst lost his 
Wife, and then his Lifc.The 
Brahman, 29, 29n‘, 30^3, 
212-215 

Harsha (r-r. ^lAditya Harsha- 
vard liana), Sde&nmda, 236, 
2t7, 237 h* s 

Harlland, E. S., The Ijegend 
of Feraen*. 3 vols., Ldn., 
l'894-1896, 227n*, 240, 
240 r> 

HarOn al-Rashid, nocturnal 
adventures of, 217 
Hastings, James, IXet^ary 
of the Bdde, 106. For de¬ 
tails see under JXdtmaarp , 
Enqdopadia of ReUgum. 
and EOde*. 2flS 33tl>, 86 r, 
146n*,23lii«-*,253ii*. For 
details see under Eaty. Bel. 
Elk. 

Heliodonis [JiMiopsM], 189'i^ 
Hemayiiaya, KaIkdnMiara, 
200, wOi^. See also under 
Hertel, J. 

Hera and Zeus, diqnite be¬ 
tween, 227 


Hcrklots,G. A.,I*lam mlndia, 
or tke ^aSn-i-ItUm, new 
ed., Oxford Univ. Press, 
1921, 249, 249n* 
Hermaphroditus, 232 
Herodotus, 206 
Heirtage, S. J. H., Tke Earfy 
Englidk Vertimuof Ike Geda 
Komanomm, Early Eiwlish 
Text Soc., No. xixiii, Ldn., 
1879, Sn*, 81is* 

Hertel, J., KiOAdrutnlikara. 
Da* Marrkemmeer. Enu 
.Sammiung mdiadier l^sdh- 
lungen von Hanmnjeya, 3 
vols., 1920, 20011 * 
Himalaya, the, 186 
Himula}as, the, 62 
Hiinavat, a great mountain, 
49,84 

Hira^iyakB.4i|Hi, 176, 176n^ 
Hiranyfiksba, 168, 16H»* 
Hirenyavatt, city called, 1 
Hiraiiyavati, wife of Dhaiia- 
pala, 79 

Iliuen Tsiang, 29 n*, 106; 

story related by, 237, 238 
Hobbn, Thomas, Humane 
Nature, Ldn., 1650, 26,3n*; 
The JLxiaUm, Ldn., 1661, 
263n> 

Hooper, D., "Caliaturc 
Wood," Nature, vol. Ixuvi, 
1911,107 

Hyginus, Fabnke, 227ii* 

lanthe, daughter of Telestcs, 
228 

Ida, royal sage named, 46 
Iken, C. J. L., Tonli Nameh, 
eine Samadnag Peniedur 
MSrrken von Neekaekeki, 
Stuttgart, 1882, 222n*, 
241 n> 

" Inachus, daughter of,” lo, 
the, 228 

’Inayattt-’ll&h, Bakdr-i- 
DSnmh, 214. See ,alao 
under Scott, J. 

India Offiep M.SS. of the 
KEJi., lUiP, 106 )i>-s 
167h*, 170ii^», IThn*-', 

177»*», 178n^, 179n>*, 

182ii* 

India, scarcity of lions In, 269 
Indivaraprabbi, daughter of 
Kapva, 89, 90, 93 
Indra (the king of the gods), 
10, 13, 19, 36. 49, 60. 78. 
88 , 88 i|t, 96. 98, 112, 131. 
160.17311^ 
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Indulekha, wife of Kiag 
Dhennedhvi^, lU, 11 
lo (Isis), the "diiuKhter of 
IiMchua," 228 

Iphia, davghter of Ligdus, 
228 

Ishtar, the goddcas, 2<')1 
Isis, the goddess, 228 
1-Tsing on Hersha and Ills 
court, 237 

IxsMt UllAh, HakSumh, 

221, 224«i 

Jacobi, 11. (■.. AufrnetMlf 
Krzakiniij(CH in MSharStklri, 

Lci|Hcig, 188(i, 217, 219 
Jnlattt, The, Dtmimrdhn (No. 
3U), lOJsn*; Ka^rrm (No. 
318), 22U; MakAHurtiAakut- 
xapa (No oil), 164n'; Sutu- 
paUtt (No. 279), 2ii2; Sulam 
(No. 419), , Lmma- 

Aanli (No. 027), 241 
Jaiaka, Cambridge edition of 
the, 1()2 nI, 220 , 221n>, 

211h^; -wo/ff, the, 2I‘I 
limutikctu, a lord of the 
Vidj.idharaa, 19, 31 
Jiniata\.diana, I'he Sacrifice 
of, 49, 19n•,^lO■U.^ 2.‘).3.24l) 
JimutavAhana, vcxier of the 
N.igu li.1j.-i calleil, 230 
Jivailattn, Br.ihniun named, 1 
Jolly, .1., " Krcht iiiidSitte," 
t.HipvlopivAiii of IhAuih 
t’bAofngi/, 1800, 20 
Jiilg, lieriihard, KalmiikiM'he 
Shun km i)ie Mankm An 
•StAAhi-hHr, Lei|ixig, 1800, 

Jumna, the river, 229, 230 
Jvuliimukha. Briihmaii demon 
named, 92, 93 

kabandha, 100. 10im> 

K'lbri, the king of, 2%) 

Kadru, mother of the snakes, 
BS, 5G 

Kailas Kiind,a mountain lake, 
o.'u: 

KAla, 174 

Kalhaiia. USjalaraHptilf 244. 

See also under Stein, M. A. 
K,'di (the goddess), 21S 
Kali, the demon, Ofi 
Kali Yitga (the "age of 
vice ”), 1, In*, 112»*, 108 
Knlidiisa, MhlankAgpimlrn, 
2n*, See also under 
Tawney, C. H, 

Kalinga, the 'and of, 112 


Kalpa (i.e. 1000 Mahayugas, 
or_4320 million years), 82, 
llo 

Kama, the God of Love, 2, 
10, 43, S3, 64, 63, 68. 99, 
100, 118, 110, 178, 179 
Kamala—Le. " lotus," 99n* 
Kamalakara, Anangaiukiijarl, 
her Husband Maiiivarninn, 
and the llrAliiiian, 98,9Kfi', 
99-104, 256-268 
Kiimalibi, wife of Vikraiii,i- 
ditya, 210 

K'liiiaseiia, tlie greed}’ 
t’ourtrsaii, 202 
Kaiiukapuni, city called, 66 
Kiinakavati, wife of Jiiiiiita- 
ketu, U) 

Kan.ira, the hemic of the 
sandiilwotKl-carviiig iiidus- 
tiy, 106 

Kaiiiiiij, Harsha, li.ija of 
Thaiieaar .nid, .V)7 
Ktt^areni Jatakn, the (No, 
318), 220 

K.liichaiiii|iura, city called, 
181. 181 

Ksiidarimseiiii, (jfiieen, 149 
Kaiiva, hermit named, 89, 
90 136, Kil 

Kani, " finger," or “ tribute," 
1I2 n-’ 

Karabhagriva, c.ii>tle named, 

lO.'i. 166, 167, 172 
Karakasli (|>ussibly the 
Kliotnii-d.inn), tale about 
the. 237 

A anno (acts and their re¬ 
tribution), 2S4, 265 
Kariiiaseiia, King, 163, 169, 
171, 172, 173, 175, 176, 
180-186, 192 
Kama, 62n'' 

Knrtavirya or Arjuna, 174 
Kiirtlika, the inunth, 112 
A'r/jm grass, 26 

A'rijri or Bamlra* (f c, Itciiarvs), 
29n^ • 

KhsI, the King of, 223fi- 
Knsya]>a, father fit Garudu, 
56 

AflfAfl. AUAhria, the, 216 
KathriralHakara, Heniavijaya, 
200 . 20011 * 

KalkA-Mrii-tAgara, the, 196 
Kathiiiwar, sea-oiferings in, 
llOni 

Kattika festival, the. 242 
KiityAyanl, female mendicant 
named, 138, 141 
Kauinudi festival, the, 243 


Kauiiiimbl, 106.194,19S 
Kautilya, Artkatkttn, ISn*, 
218, 218is< 

Kilverl, the river, 166 
Kednriiath, one of Uie twelve 
/rage shrines in India, 2»^ 
Keith, A. B.. Tke SafukrU 
Drama. Oxford. 1924,237n* 
Keith, A. B., Macdonell, 
A. .4., and, Tei/tc ladex a/ 
Kama aoA Sahittit, 2 vols., 
Ldii., 1912, 10'-* 

Kemble, W., in a note o 
Ga}'n, 83fs 

Keni, Dr. 21n* 119ii', 170i|S, 
nils', 178ii', 179li'’*. 18111* 
K hadgad tiara, Ksliatriya 
iiBiiieif, 3, 4 , 

Khaiuiava forest, the. 135, 
ISSn* 

Khiirnfa, 223 
Kiehaka (cane), 162** 

Kiratas, the. 164, 160, 17(1, 
171,172, 182. 186,190 
K'lu-sa-ta-im (Kliotaii), 237 
Knowles, J. il., collection of 
stories by, 2(il 

koliler, K., notes to L. 
(toiizeiilwrli's Sriltanurke 
Manckea, 8 In', 126 h* 

Koli women, sea-olTeruigs 
among, 14Gn* 

A'lw (generally one and an 
eighth mile), 166 
Krapiie, Mr A. II., 189 n* 
Krisliiia, 62 n', 57, 17>ms' 

KnU Yuga, the, 1. In* 
Krilaiilasaiitriiba, Bakshasa 
named, 23 

Kshiiiitisiln, ascetie named, 

121,122 

Kshatnya (warrior easte), 3, 
I. 2.34 

Kshatnyas at the ufmaamma, 
age itf, 26 

Kshi inendra, 52h'', 01, 78ii*; 

DnkatrkakkA-maSjan, 6t 
Kuhn, A., Sagea, (lebriiacke 
khA Marckm oar tt’otj'atea, 

2 vols., I.cii»ig, ‘l850, 

120ii?> 

Kumaradatta. Brahman 
named, 142 

KumaAa llowera, cluster of, 8, 
99, 99n*, 102 

Kiind, Kaiiiia, a moniitaiD 
lake, 236 
ifunti.235 

\artk or aagigii, bodice used 
in Kashmir, 21Uii* 

A’snt grass, 117, 132 
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Knluablui, hermit named, 18 
KnahmAitidas (demoiui), 124 
Kavem, the God of Wealth, 
72,186. 223 

iMk ( 100 ,( 100 ), 210 
|.ak*hmana (brother of 
Rama), 16(> 

Lakahml (Goddeu of Ptor* 
perityaiid lleautj,andwife 
of Viahnn, 16, 19. 12»n«, 
186, 188* 

Lakshmtdatta, merchant 
named, 18,16 

I.alitilochaiM, beaveiily 
iiyiiipli nanieil, 193-19(i 
Lane, K. W.. Jh AcrmiHl of 
the ManHrn and t’aidom* of 
the Mmtera K^e/^Mnx, 0th 
cd., I.dn., lB(ili. 224n' 
Inpithii', Cwneus, one of the, 
22H 

InRien, (', hulixche tiler- 
thmatkoade, t vols , Bonn, 
la'iprip, 1817-181)2, lINi 
l.i'ivaiiyavati, cLiii^rhliT of 
Dlmrnia, 116, lllia', IIT- 
II'J; wife iif I faris\ <1111111, 
29. 212 

Lee, A. C., The Ihtumeioa, 
tlx XoMreeM and .Inalognex, 
Ldn.. 19(K», 204 
Lenormant, F, Iji ('•nrndr- 
(ireee. Pageaget el Jlixlmre, 
3 voIr , PanR. Ii8K]-l.s8l. 
206, 2ahi-'. 208 
Levi, M. 1. [" line Fahlv tie 
la Fontaine et la‘R Ignites 
Orientaua”] (No. II), Mein- 
liar, enla IMl-64<0,20i‘hi* 
Liciniua ('raiHiiR, I'., Homnn 
rooRul, 232 
Ligilur, 228 

tjiga of Siva, 219; temple 
nintaininK a. 149; RhniieR 
in India, twelvefamoiiH,2ii' 
Lloyd Morf{an,r ."Lauf'liter,” 
llaatingK' Kneg. itel. Eth., 
vol vii, 253 ii> 

Loeb ClaBRical Librar', the, 

227nt, 298i|3 

M'Crindle, J. W., The ('hridian 
Tvfognphg of Vaemas, m 
Egnptum Mont, Hakluyt 
Ldn., 1897, 107 
Macdonald, !>• B., "llie 
Rariier History of the 
Arabian Nights," Jonm. 
Rag. A*. Eoe., July 1924, 
2^ 


Maedonell, A. A., and Keith, 
A. B., Tedie Index of Namei 
and SMecit, 2 vola., Ldn-, 
1912, lOn* 

Madanamanchuka, head 
queen of Naravalianadatta, 
192-190 

Madaiiainanjari, the laugh of, 
254 

Madanasena and her Rash 
I'roniise, •0,511*, 6-9,199-204 
Madanavega, Vidyadhara 
naihnl. 29 

Magha, the month of, 26 
Mah-diala, a }'ouiig thief, 202 
Midirii»li.4riita,lakereR«iiib1ing 
the. 129 

Mtthilhhilmlu, the, 38n-. 72nr, 
22.3, 223n^, 228, 2.3.'i. See 
also under Roy. I*. C- 
Mah.idev (.Siva), 205 
MaliAkilia, the remetery of, 
162 

[Mahantii ndaknxxapu Jhlaka\ 
(No. <511), IG4fi' 

Mahilsena, king named, 137, 
140-113, 148, 149, 156, 
LW. 1.39, 160 

.Mnli<ita|iiia, son of Dlrghata- 
|ms, 13<'i 

Maliatnins, hclief ii. sex- 
ehangiiig blesaings nr 
rurseR of, 229 

MiihtttnntaiH, Satrutb/aga, the, 
211 

Mahcndr.idilvn, King, 141, 
14.5, 117, 148, 1.59 
M.ihr<;.i Chandra Nyayaratna, 
I^‘lnd 1 t, 8.')n 

M.ihisliniati, '\rjuna. King of, 
174 

ilainax, 188 
Mala, Jiitaktt-, the, 213 
Miilatika, friend of Ananga- 
inanjari, 1(X)-103 
Mitlava, the land of. 116 
ASHarikagHi’nilra, Kalidam, 2n* 
Malaya nioiintain, the, 51, 
65. 59, 62. 68. li»2, 193, 
191, 195 r 

Malayavati, daughter of Vi4- 
vavara..52-65.59,61,63,64 
Malcolm, J..Skelehr*of Pereia, 
2 vols., Mn., 1827. 203*^ 
Maly.1ehai hill, the, 233 
Manabsvamin, Brahman 
naried, 10, -lOn', 41 47, 
80,81 

MandAkinf, the river, 2, 2ii* 
MandAiadeva, king ruffled, 
140-143, 149,101,159,160 


Mandiravati, Sundaraseiu 
and, 137,137«i, 138-160 
Ma^^iya, a beggar, 818-820 
Ma^ivarman, and the Bnh- 
man Kam^Akara, Aqang^ 
maqjail, her Husbarid, 98, 
98 h>. 99-104, 266-268 
MAnsarovar, tale about the 
lake, 23Un> 

Mara (the tempter of Gautama 
Buddha). 6, Ono, 70 
Maiicha (a RahRhasa), 166 
Mas|)ero, G., Papniar Stoner 
of .indent Eggpl, trans. by 
.Mrs C. M. 117Johns, Ldn., 
1915. 92n* 

.Matanga, hermit named, 
144, 149, 151, 1.52. 156 
M.'daiigas.the, 164.165.165n*, 
166.17(i. 170a*. 171, 182, 
IIHI 

MatlAim, the conduct of, 72 b* 
Mayiivatu. king named, 161, 
lllln*. 167, 169-171. 177, 
180-182.184-186.190,192 
Medh.'iviiti, the wife of Dlr- 
ghad.irsin, 14, 14n* 
Meghabala, minuter of 
Mrigankadatta, 132, 133, 
163, 109 

Melusina. the F-uropean 
Hnnke-maiden, 21a-' 
Menak.4 (a beautiful Aiwaras), 
89 

Meredith, George, "On the 
Idea of Comedy," -Vew 
Unanerhf Magazine, April 
1877. 253a' 

Mcrn, .Mount, 49 
M«'tei d’Ouville, A. le, col¬ 
lection of RtoricH In', 209, 
209n''. See also under 
Brunet, G. 

Meyer, -I. .1-. k)ah Ennura 
Ckardtt, or The Slorg of the 
Ten Pnncee, 1902, 223b*; 
Hindu Tale*. An KngKth 
Trantlalum q/'Jacidn'M Am- 

C hiie Erzdkhmgen in 
4 WbA(n, Ldn.. 1909, 
218, 218a*, 223a> 

Miller, F. J., Ovid. Metamaiy 
phfuer, 2 vols., I-oeb Cla,bl- 
cal Library, Ldn., 1916, 
22Sa* 

Mi'rAj, or Ascension of 
Mnharomed, the. 246 
MitrAvasu, a friend of JlmOta- 
vAhana, 61, 52, 54, 65, 57, 
63 

MIechehhaa, 124 
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Mohani, 249 

MonUione, M. de, Emumi, 
232h> 

Mookerjii R.| Ilanka, Hulen 
of India Seriesf Un., 1926, 
237»i 

Morgan, C. I Joyd. See under 
Lloyd Morgan, C. 

Moutier, I., edition of Boc- 
cacrio's FUocola, 20Dn^ 
MfickrhAakalita, the, 72n-' 
Mrignnkadatta, 44; Story of, 
12Q-127, 128-133, 134-136, 
161, 162-173, 175-192 
M^ankasena, king named, 

Mrig,inkavati, daughter if 
MrigAiikadatta. 44, 46; 
daughter of Mrigankasma, 
2()-2‘2,24, 25; wife of King 
Dhaniiailhvaja, ID, 11 
Mufad^lal ibn .Snliima, al-, 
collertion of stories called 
the FSkhtr, 225 
Mahammed, the Mi'ruj or 
Ascension of, 215 
Miharg. gold. 249, 250 
M'lir, John Original Sautkrit 
Tfxtg, 5 vols., Uti., 1858- 
1872, 72 b^ 171 
Miiladeva, the urrh-lhu-f of 
Hindu iiction, 217, 218, 
219,223 , magician named, 
41. 47, 222; the stansa of, 
118 

MuHja grass, 26 
MurvS, sacred thread made 
of, 26 

Must state, elephants m.Hln' 

Nadakuvara, 160 
Nngas, snake-demons, 56-,58, 
•W, 127, I27»i', 128, 130, 
134, 161, 213, 227, 236 
Nagpur, Cheta, 230 
Nahusha, king named, 70; 
King, 166 

Namados or Nammadios—t.e. 
Narmada, 174 

Nandana (the garden of tlie 
gods), 1^, 148 
Nandayanti, wife of Batna- 
datta, 36 

Nandigiftma, temple called, 
183 

Naraka„fche torments of, 251 
Narali-pflrnimA, or coco-nut 
festival, the, 146n^ ^ 
NaravAhanadatta. son of the 
King of Vataa, 192, 194, 
196 


Narbada—i.e. Narmada, the, 
174 

Narmada, the river, 2 b', 164, 
168; Note on Arjuna and 
the, 174 

Natclietiran, King, 257 

Natrte Snstrl, Pandit. See 
under Sastri, Pan^lit Na^cia 

Netsila, the kingdom of, 
40 

Nerbuda—i.c, Namiadii, the, 
174 

Nerbudda—ir Narmada, the, 
174 

Nidhidatta, merchant named, 
15-17 

Nishadha,cauntTycallcd. 137; 
the mountain of, 23 

Ny.-ij'aratna, Pandit Mahesa 
Ch.-uidra, 8,5n 


Oesterley, Hermfiin, Jinilal 
Fachiw mier die j'uHj'iind^ 
sipanzi" KrzahluHgeu eints 
Diiuutu, Itifd Onriil. Miir- 
rhrii u ErsiiAl, I^ipsig, 
1873, 213. 211n<. 2.iU 

Oldham. C P . " Tlie N igas: 
a C'untrihulioii to Ihc lln- 
♦ or_\ of Serpent \Vnr«-hiij," 
.luuni Hoy Js. Sik , Jul\ 
1901 . 2 . 36 »‘ 

Oiiiniaiia, Oman of Saracen 
times, IW 

Otho, tlic ilcvntioii of ihe 
followers oi the Kmperor, 
69b^ 

Oudli, the provinces ol Agra 
and, 2n' 

Ouville, A le Mctel d', col¬ 
lection of stories by, 209, 
209n*. Sec also uiiilcr 
Brunet, (r. 

Oviil, Metamorphoses, 22Th'', 
228h'--. See also under 
Miller.*F. J. 

Paduhaii, SSmgadharn, the, 
202 

Pttdma PurSya, the, 8.m 

Padmaiiabha, Br.ahman 
named, 31, .32; king named, 
98 

Padmarati, Queen of Vira- 
diva, 1, 2 

radinavatl, city called, 1 

Palestine, the tenth VetAla 
story in, 203, 203ii* 

PaU Jataktt, the, 241 


PdHeadmadkkSsa, the rite of, 
218 

Panchaphuttika, Sadra 
named, 3 
PancliavatT, 166 
Puiidavas, the, 52b’, 162b*, 
168b> 

PAiidu, 90, 93 

Panser, F., Bmmdf, 1910, 

126ti* 

Puntvafaiksha, the enrse of 
the Niiga, 127, 1.34 
Parf', Ambrose, French sur¬ 
geon, on changes of sex, 
232, 233 1 

Parijilti tree, the, 16 
PSrsmnillka Vhariim, the, 
202 

Purvatl (llurg.i, Uiha, etc.), 
S-b' 

Pasu|uit.-i ascetlb, 73, 75, 113, 
115 

P.itiln, tlie underworld, 20, 
■'•6, .36, 129, I29n*, 216 
Piitaliputra, city cdllcii, 108, 
Wh- 

Patoii 1,. II. " Aslitart " and 
" l-ilitar," Hastings' Emy. 
lirl. F.tb . vols. 11 and vii, 
2 lift* 

Pat^in, the King ol, 2.30 
P.'inndra,' the land of (i,e. 

Bcngnl-Biiiar), 13, I.3n' 
Pciew I'llaiids, pretended 
change of sex m the, 231 
Pers'n, tlic tenlii Vctalastory 
III. 20<{, 20.3it> 

Petis dc la Croix. llulinre 

dc la Sullane de Verst, el des 
Vui^s Contes Tara, I3iris, 
1707, 215, 245n' 

Phu'slus, Telethusa of, 228 
Phalguna, tbe month of, 26 
Plilegon, Mtrahtlia, 227n^ 
Phylarchus, Hutiiry, 207 
Ptyltts, offerings of, 8Sn 
PMaiigajata, hermit named, 
192-194 

Put, Iwdy smeared with, 26 
Plato rn change of sex, 230 
Pliny, 174; Kalnralis Htstoria, 
2,32 See also under Boa- 
tock. J., or Hiley, H. T. 
Polfvka, G., Bolte J., and, 
.Inmerkungen su den Kinder- 
nud JIansmdrehen der lirSder 
Orimm, 3 vols., Lelpng. 
1913-1918, 209n>, 263*' 
lik-lo-na-se of Hiuen Tsiang— 
i.e Benares, the, 29n* 
Poseidon. 228 
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l*oat, G. K., " Alguni Trees. 
Almug Trees,” HssUngs’ 
Dictionary of the BibU, vol.i, 

ig(K>. 106 

PrabaniUantitamani, Mem* 
tuiiga Acsrys, 202, 2.53 

'Pracbaii^skti, minuter nf 
Mrigankadatta, 128, )6.5, 
169 

Pradyumna, the gtid, 112; 
king named, 112 

Prajiiiikosa, minister named, 
172 

Pnyiiitsrigara, minister of 
Ysaa^ketu, 40, 14 

Prafishili.liia, city called, 
123 

Pnirarar, the, 27 

Pray-'iga—i r, Allahabad, XI, 
84 

Preller, L , Griechuebe Myth- 
olofiie, 2 vols., .'ird eil.. 
Hiriiii, 1872-187.5, 

Preciosa traiisromitii into a 
bi*.ir through .a piece of 

wiKid, 42n‘ 

Priti (wife of the God of 
l-iivc). LIH 

Prym, F,, and Sncin, A. |f)rr 
*VeM iramaeurlic Diulekl tics 
Tor '.IIuIIh], 2 vols , Got- 
(iiigeii, IKHl ; vol. a also 
entitled, Syrutbe Sageo und 
MacrchfH aur dem Folkr- 
mundi’. Kin* 

Psyche, the myth of Cupid 
and, 21n-' 

Pulindas, the, 153 135, 1.57, 
iriU, 164. 167 

VurSoat, the Padma und f' aim, 
86a 

Pururavas, son of Duddha 
and the sage f^la in female 
form, 4G 

PiisbiialiAsa, a learned llrah- 
iiiaii, 21J 

Pushpakaraiuja, garden 
called, 177 

RadloiT, W., Die Sprat ken der 
iorkisekeu Stdmme SiU- 
iSiAiramt and der Dtungar- 
uchat Steppe, vol. 1; Pnben 
der PolktliUeralur der Tiirk- 
itehea Stdmme Smi-Sibtrieiu, 

K rU 1-6, St Petenbuig, 
66 1886, 2U4 
BaIiu, 166 

Riijataramp^, Kalha^a, 24f 
Rakihasa named KpUnta- 
aantraaa, 23; asrallows 


Rakahaaa —amlmued 
Mrignnkavatf, a terrible, 
21 '. 22 

Rakshasas (demons), 9.3,124, 
160.174.201.212,234,2.16 
RakshasI, female form of 
Rilkiihasa, 116 

Rnl|ton, W. R. S., and Schief- 
ner. F. A von, Tibetan 
Tales, l^ln., 18,82. 162l|i 
Urmia, 11, .3.5. 166, 174, 18.3, 
192 

Kama Chandra of Alwar, 
P.iiidit, ]U4n* 

llfimayaya, the, 171. See 
mI<S> under Griffith, K.T. H 
ItanilMiul, A. N'., /.a Rnsse 
rptyae. Pans, 1876, 189n- 
Itainblia, 160 
lias ilu, ll.ija, 261 
Hati (wife Ilf the GikI nf 
Loie). 10. Iil,il9. II.S, 13.'4. 
llii, 178 

Ualii,id.ttt.i, nierch.nil named, 
;j5, 37, .3K 

ibitiuvati, daughter of Itatiia■ 
cialla, .",5, .37, .'iS 
R.i\aii.i, chief of the Ibik 
sliusas, 171 
Ibivi Valley, llio. 2."<i 
Ilhodius A|iollimiiis, Arg.m- 
autiia, 22^* 

Kichet,Clurlcs,"Le Ilachich 
— 1,'Opiuiu — l.e Cafi,” 
Iterue der lieux ^lender, 
.March 1877, 218 
Riley, II. T., B(islo(.k,.l.,aiid, 
7'Ar Suiarallltsloiyof Phny, 
Bohn’s Clasbical l.ilirary, 
6 vols , Ldn., IS-Vi, 1850, 
2.32, 2;i2n> 

Rishis, the divine, 81 
Robertson Smith,U'., Reluion 

of the tVemitef, Ldn., 1894, 

Robin Mood of Indian Oction, 
Apaharavarman, the, 201 
Rohde, £., Der Grierhudie 
Roman and Seme VorUmfer, 
Leipaig, 1870,139nz 147n>, 
18Vn> 

Rohinl (a star), 138 
Rosen, Georg. Tvti-Kmeh. 
Da* Papageietdmek, 2 vols., 
Leipaig, 1858,203n« 222»*, 
241n« 

Rost, Dr. 164n«. 16.5tti 
Roth, R., Bdhtlingk, O., and 
LSbafiUnl Dtefibaarv], 1862- 
1875, Sin’. 33n*, 8Sn«, 
112ii*, 146ii', 177n3 


Rothwell, F., Brereton, C., 
and. Laughter (trans. of 
Bergson’s Le Aire, 1900), 
Un., 1911. 253n* 

Roy, P. C., The Mahabharala 
oj' Krishna - Dwaiptyana 
t'yasa, new ed., Calcutts, 
1919, cte., 38n>, 223n« 
Rudra, 171 
Kudras, 180 
Kutirapriiyiig, 

Russell. It. V., and Rai Baha¬ 
dur Mira iJil, The Trtbet 
and Curies v f the Central 
Prarineet af India, 4 vols., 
I.dn., 1916', 230 n2 

.Saintvvcs, P, Les Cvntrs dr 
Penault, Paris, 1923. 26.3 
;^ktiiakshita, king named, 
lb I, I04 a^ 105, 170, 182. 
iKii I^) 

Siilti tree. 171 

.Sal.uii.i, iil-Miifaddal ilm. See 
iiiificr .Muf'iddal 
.S.iiii,i <’oiirtes,tii Ilf the King 
lit 111 iiares, 22U, 221 
S.I III II d rad a 11 a, mcrchrnt 
iianicd, 0, 7, 9 

.SaiidlivM, evening worship, 

. 27 ■ 

.sniik.meli.irya, the Saiva 
retormer, 2»' 

ijaiikhaclifiiia, .57-61, 03, 234 
Sankha|ia]a, the race of, 59 
.Sarabhas, fabulous eight- 
Icgged animala, 88, 88a* . 
.Sarawati, 27 
ivray'i'i, tiie river, 13»* 
Samgadhara Paddhali, the, 
202 

&<!.iiikapura, city called, 141, 
142. 140. 148. 160 
.Sa!<.inknvatf. Book XII, 1- 
, 192 

Sa^nkavati, daughter of 
Kannaaena, 125ti*, 128,130, 
1.32, 134, 101, 162, 169, 
170-190. 192,194 
Saiin, magician named, 41, 

, 41ns. 47. 222 

Sajiprabha, daughter of 
Yasai^ketu, 40 42, 44, s?; 
wife of Mahksena, 137,140 
SAitiaa, the, 66,199 
fytttrar, Dhrrma-, the. 250 
Stotri, Pandit S. M: Naf£4a. 
colleetion of stories by, 
Ml; Frdklore in Soatherm 
India,' 4 parts, Bombay, 
1884-1823, 219 
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Sutaj^tm JUakm (No. 279), 

^atoMnn, Moint, 202 
£■0 (wi£)wbaniing), 216 
Sttmium hBUMmmm, the, 
214 

SonUia, King, 223fi* 

SAvui or Augnat, feitiwal held 
in, 146i|i 

Savana, 117, 164, 166, 168, 
167,171,182,184,190 
S&vltrt, 88 

Sayee, A. H., Bidybmuau and 
AtnrioHi. LifeandOaUimt, 
Ldn., 1900, 231fi» 
Sehieflaer, F. A. von, Ralaten, 
W. R. S., and, fibeUm 
Tata, Ldn., 1982,162iii 
Schmidt, Bernhard, Grieeh- 
iieke MSrekm, Sagtn md 
FeU^eder, Lelpaig, 1877, 

61iii 


Schmidt, R., Die Cmkaiajilati 
(Teatm Simpliaar), Kiel, 
1894,210n>< 

Schoff, W. H., The Peripht 
of ike Erylkruait Sen, New 
lorli, Ldn., etc., 1912,106; 
The Ship •• Tm." lAn., 
1920,106 

SchoSeld, W. H., “ Chancer’a 
Franklin'a Tale," Modem 
Langaam Ate. Amrr., vol. 
ivt (^N.S.), Tol. lx, 203 
Sehopenhaner, A., The World 
aa Will and Idea, 3 vols., 
Ldn., 1883,1886, 203n^ ' 
SchrSder, Carl, Sand Brandon, 
Erlangen, 1871,188n* 
Sdiwallm. E., Die Meijduh 
km der MuMkhmgen da 
kieneehen and der Tiere, 
3 vole., Jena. 1906-1913, 
2S3i|i 

Scott, J., Bakur-DainiaA; or. 
Garden of Knowledge, 3 
vola., ShiewaboiT, 1799, 
903ii», 214ii«, 269 
Seeman, B. [“Sandal-wood 
and ita Commeielal Import¬ 
ance Tke‘ Inlellednal 
Oheerver, vol. iv, No. 20, 
Ldn., iarS, 106-107 
Senait, £., La Ineeriplkaa de 
Pkfadaai, 2 vola., Faila, 

ini, 1886, SSm> 

8 cBha (athonaand-headed 
anake), 137 

Sh^kh Chilli. Folktala of 
Hiniatlan, 2nd ed., Allaha¬ 
bad, 1913, 266 


[Shakeapeare] Macbeth, 
164n» 

Sherdana or caate-marka made 
of aandalwood paate, 106 
Sh^Apnram, the ei^ of, 

Shivaji, Afaal Khan’a 
murderer, 216 r’ 

ShrlbAn (Siva), 216 
Siddhaa (independent anper- 
humana), 51-64, 89,176 
Siitdhikari, the witch, 263 
Sikhandin, girl who changed 
, her Bcx. 223, 223ii> 
alladitya Haraliavanlhana 
(HaruM), 237 

Simrock, K., Die deniachen 
VotUmduT 13 vola., Frank¬ 
furt a. Main, 1846-1865, 
21i|). Bin' 

&miapS tree. 1, 5,10,1.3, 29, 
35. 40. 49, 66, 71. 78. 87, 
98, 108,112 115, 116 
Sinbaparakmnia, 117, 119 
SinkkaanadrillTinaUm, the, 234, 
234"* 

Suiaha flower. 146 
Sim, the wife of Riima, 14, 
166 

Siva, 1, 2, 13i|i, 15, 22, 23, 
27, 29, 38, 49, 64, 71, 73, 
74. 81, 82. 84, 88. 96, 104. 
113, 114, 118, 124, 125, 
129,129n*. 131,138,149ii^, 
163, 174, 183, 192, 204, 
216, 219, 223, 232 
SivadAaa, rcrenaion of the 
yeUHopehchavimieti, 250, 
261 

Sivapura. city called, 40 
Smith, V. A., The Kerh 
Hidory of India, Oxford, 
1904, 237«i; The Oxford 
Hidorn of India, 2nd ed., 
Oxford, 1923, 237iii 
Smith, W. Rotertaon. See 
unmr Robertaon Smith, W. 
SobhAvatl, city called, 112 
Socin, A., Piym, E., and [Dier 
Nek Aramadadw DiaMA da 
'Abdml, 2 vola., Gtt- 
tlngen, 1881; vol. il, alao 
enUtled: SyrUeheSi^enand 
Maereken ana dent Volka- 
nnaide, 81n> 

SoUnki king of KibrI, the, 
SbO 

Somadeva, 64, 196, 199, 200, 
207, 211, 212, 216, 217, 
234, 236, VW, 241, 260, 
261, 266, 259,281.264 


Som(a)datt(a), the apeeeh of, 
200 


Sdrenaen, S., An Index to the 
Noma in the Makkbhdrdo, 
13 vola.. Ldn., 1904-1925, 
22311’. 236iii 

Spencer,H.,£iMgiv.* Sdedi/k,* 
PoBlkul and Specnlmne, 
3 vola., Ldn., 1868-1874, 
263n^; “The Phyaiolon 
of Laughter," MaenUtme 
Magaame, March 1860, 
26311 ^ 

Speyer, J. S., The GS t a duo n S l k , 
or Garland of Birth-Sbiria, 
Ldn., 1895; alao forming 
vol. i of Sacred Aaoiv of 
the BiddUata, 1895, 243i|t; 
Stodua abani the itaBdaaxd- 
r^gnra, Amaterdam, 1908, 
16i|i. 78n\ 9.311’. 96ii’,126ii’, 
126iiV 129II*. 13211’. I63ii>, 

, 16811’, 170fi«. 182n’ 

SrSddha, the ceremony of, 

, the. 26, 84, 86ii 
Srenika, King, 200 
Smtadhi, Brtihman named, 
128, 130, 132, 133, 162, 

163, 165, 169, 171. 172, 

175, 177, 180, 181, 182, 

183,186, 190,192 
Stein, M. A., Ktdkapa'a 

RMaland^kd' A Chraniele 
of the Kinp of Kaladr, 2 
vola., WeatirdtMter, 1900, 
244*1 

Stevenaon, Mra Sinclair, The 
Bita of the T\aiee-Bem, 
Oxford'Univ. PreaB, 1920, 
26, 28,188*1 

SthQiabAhu, miniater of Mri- 
ghnka^tta. 132,136, 1&, 
169 

Stokea, M.. Mian Fmm ToUt, 

^ Ldn., 1880. 266 
SOdra, before the tqnnuaena 
a Brthman boy ia a, 26 
SOdra eaate, 3,4,199 
^nhaae^tali, .the, 210. See 
alao iinder Sehmidt, R. 
Snladi Jataha, the (No. 419), 
221*1 

SnRy, Jamea, An Eaeea on 
£ni«Mer, IAB.,lfl0S.»3*i 
Sumatra, 16*’ 

Snndaraaeu and Mandlra- 


vatl, 137,137*’, 138-160 
SOmdeva, aon of Vbadeva, 2 
Sniathadm, 140 
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Saalie^a, mnb of Karmueiio, 
186-188,190 
SnUpoi. an ueeUc, 20S 
Suvanubhaml—i.c. Lover 
Barma, lOM 

Sorar^advlpa, ptofaablj Sdb- 
atra (the lalud of Gold), 
I6ii^ 

Savigiaha, BrShman named, 
172,173 

Svayambbfl, the "«elf- 
existent,*' 149, 149iii 
Sretadvlpa, 163 
Swynnerton, C.. RamoKtiii Tate* 
from tke Pm^, Ldn.,1903, 
261 

Sy bans, city and river,206,907 

Tamala, black as, 167; trees. 
162, 162n* 

Tiimnilipti, city railed, 78, 
98. n. 103 

Tmvalf, wife of King Dhar- 
madhvqa, 10, 11 
Tassy, Garein de, AUegnu* 
lUeita JWtimui, 2 nd ed., 
1876, 224»^ 

Tawney, C. H., 98ii^ 140n\ 
168ri*, 182fi*, 235**, 269**; 
TkeKoAnioM; or, Treuatrjf 
of Slorie*, Roy. As. Soe.. 
1896, 220. 223, 264; TAe 
MHUmkagumitro. Afknukril 
Ploy to Rslklaia, Gilcutta. 
1876, 2*1; The Probaodha- 
emOmofi, or IViMig-tUnie 
of Narrotne* by Merobmga 
Aedrya, Calcutta, 1901,202 
Teiresias or Tiresias, the 
legend of, 3**, 227, 228 
Trio*, “courage ” or “bright* 
ness,” 9ri*> 

.''■IrtliuM of PhKStOB, 228 
I rill mu, the Emperor, pro¬ 
poser of the Ko-jHit 238 
t niple. Sir R. C., collection 
of stories by, 261 
Thtnesar and Kananj, 
Harsha, the Rl^a of, 237 
“ThiinthiikarUa, the bold 
GambIer.”stoi7of,256.266 
TUottami, a heav^y nymph, 
29 

Tbnaos, the Greek hisUnian, 
906.207.208 

TiralM or Teiresiaa, the 
k8ciidof.S*»,2S7,828 
Tremeame, A. J. N., Tke Bm 
oj tke Bori, Ldn. [1914], 
Sin* 

TVeti Yoga, the, 1, In* 


Tripum, the conquest of, 131 
Trivedi, Babu Sneo Naiain, 
on GayA, 86* 

Trlvikramasena and the Men¬ 
dicant, King, 1.4,6, 9,10, 
12, 13, 26, 29, 33^. 35, 
39, 40, 48, 49, 63, 66, 69- 
TP, 71, 77, 78, 85-86, 87, 
96-97. 98. 104, 108, 111, 
112 , 115, 116, 120-121; 
Conclusion of, 122, 122**, 
123-125, 263 

Trivikmmascna’s request. 
King, 124 

Tsiang, Hiucn, 29**, 106; 

stoiy related by, 237, 238 
Tsing, I-, on Harsha and his 
court, 237 

TmIS* (measures of weight), 
187*> 

Turkey, thr tenth Vetala 
story in', 203, 2(X3n* 
Tutxes, John, Scholioal aa 
Lycopknm, 227** 

UdAyana, King of KaniAmbf, 
106 

UJjayini, city called, 1, 10, 
71,126,127,128,134,163, 
169. 171, 172, 173, 176, 
176, 177, 180, 18i. 182, 
183, IBS. 191** 

UllAh, Ixsat, (iul-i BakAwakf 
224, 224*1 

Ummadantl, daughter of 
Tritavaccha. 241-243 
Vomodoea Jaioka (No. 327), 
241 

Unmidinl, The Beautiful, 66, 
66 *<, 67-6Q. 241-244 
Upaamfoae, investing with 
the sarred thread, 26 
Uppalavanni, Story of the 
Rahandama, 244 
Urabunna tribe, Iielief in 
change of sex among the, 
230 

“ Uttars ka nda , " the last book 
of the Rkmi/aya, 174 

VaUAkha, the month of, 26 
VaUya caste, 3, 4 
Vaifoaa at the mpaaugaea, age 
ol,96 * 

Fmjrat “diamond** or 
“ thunderbolt,*' 8** 

Vaki jlolia, wity called, 7J, 80 
VhmaAiva, hermit named, 118 
VanaM|ia.90S 

Vkrifaa or BMfaai (Ben- 
area), 29** 


VArAfasI, city called, 29, 
29**, 82. 84.192 
Vararuehi Keceiision of the 
PitramaHskanla, the, 252** 
Vasndatta, merchiuit named, 
80 

VAsnki, the king of the 
snakes, 66, 58, 176, 176**, 
236 

Vatsa, the King of, 195 
VAtsyAyana, KkmoSetni, 25S 
/'Am the, B.'iH 

Vedas, the. 26. 27. 95, 108. 
109,112 

Vegavati, Vidyidhari named, 
195 

VetAla,Appendix: The 
Twenty-6ve Tales of a, 
tnm/.), 263; entenng a 
cor|ise by the power of 
spells, 123, 126; the 

friendly, 163; questions of 
the. 4, 9, 12. 25, 33, 39. 
48, 63, 69, 77. 85, 9f. 104. 
Ill, 115, 120; the ktorics 
oftlic, 1-119 

Felklopatickarimaali, the, 236, 
262; coincidencr of the 
Marathi and Hindi versions 
of the, 264; Comparative 
Table of stories in the 
three chief translations of 
the, 264; date of the, 2US; 
the end oi tli't, 125, 125**; 
the Hindi version of the, 
199,204,206,211,212,216, 
221, 222, 233. 234, 241, 

244, 249, 260, 261. 256, 

269, 260, 262. 264; 
SivadAsa's recension of the, 
260, 261; the Tamil ver¬ 
sion of the, 199, 2(N), 204, 
2U6, 206, 211, 212, 213. 

216, 221. 222. 234, 241, 

246, 260, 261, 256. 257, 

269,260,262,264, 2<,'*« 
VetAla's favour through cour¬ 
age, winning a, 120, 120**, 
126 

VetAlas (demons), 121, 125, 
127,130 

Vlehitmkatha, minister of 
MiigAnkadatts 128, lo5, 
169 

VidyAdbans (Independent 
•upethnneans), 20, *22, 24. 
iST 49. 62. 64, 66, 58. 69. 
81, 02. 68, 89. 121, 123, 
124,126, 266 

VidyAdbart, female fonn of 
Vidyidham, 78.196 
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Vidyadharl Wife, end hli 
Feithfnl Miniiter, King 
Yefaiiketa. hie. 13, ISn^ 
U-26 

yitrama-rkgraa, the Bengali 
venion of the, 2R2, Ww 
Vlkremiiditye, King, 210; an 
incarnation of ^«iva, 124 
VikramakcAirin, miniater of 
MrigAnkadatta, 125, 127, 
128, 163,16D, 169, 179 
VikranMrUja, Mfiladeva aa 
King of BeiiviiyadH, 218 
Vikramadakti, minister of 
Sundaraaena. 137,138,147, 
148, 154,109 
I’tim leaves, 108 
Vimalabuddhi, minia er of 
Mrigiiiikaclatta, 128, 166, 
169. 178 

VinatH, mother of Garuda, 
55. til 

Vindhya, the, 166; forest, 
the, 116, 130; hills, the, 
ITU; niountain(s), the, 16R, 
213; range, the, 165, 167, 
170 

Vindhyakrtu, king named, 
103-160 

Vindhyas, the, 166 
Vinitamati, minUter of 
Aniaradatta, 183; minister 
of Mandaradeva, 143, 144 
Virabnhu, king named, 6 
I'lrackanla. the, 202 
\'iradrva, king named, 1, 2, 
4 

\‘irakrtii, king named, 39, 
38, 218 

Virata, King, 162, 162n’ 
Viravara, the story of, 262 
Virgil. Amid, 22m* 

Vi^la, city called, 98 
Vishnu, 19, 27, 35, 47, 78, 
78hi, 96, 98 hJ, 129, I29(i«, 
13],1I9 h>, 16{|!n>, 188,204, 
2o0 

Vishnusvamin, 80; Brftliman 
named, 108 

Vi4v4vaso, a king of the Sid- 
dhas, 51, 52 


Vittanapuif, 119 

Vylghnapaiikrama, minister 
of Sondarasena, 13T, 147, 
148,159 

Vyfighrasena, minister of 
Mfiginkadatta, 132, 134, 
161,166,169 

IFggiiadi or hagnakk, weapon 
for catching thieves, 216n‘ 

Waddell, L. A., " BhuUn, 
Buddhism in," Hastings* 
/Owy. ltd. klh., vol. ii, 

23i^i 

Waldau, A., BSkmucha Mdr- 
ekaihmch, Prague, 1860,3n*, 
61n* 

Wanmunga tribe, belief in 
change of sex among the, 
230 

Watt, (!., .1 Dictimaiy of the 
Eammuc IhnducU of India 
. . ., 6 vols , Calcutta, 1839- 
1896,105-107, 249ni 

Weller, A., " I eber das ^at- 
ninjaya Mahatmyam. Ein 
Bcitrig xur Gcsrhichtc des 
Jaina," Abhmdl. f. d. Knmle 
d. Moraen., Leiiizig, 1858, 
214n* 

WastciVaarck, K., The Jlitlory 
of Unman Marrittse, 3 vola., 
tith cd., Un., 1921, 231n* 

Wickerhauser, M., Die I*a^ 
geimhrcktH, l.ei|»ig, 1808, 
222n», 24 la* 

Winlemitx, M., "The Serpent 
Sacridee mentioned in the 
Mahiibhiinta,'* Joum. Bom- 
baa Br. Itan. Aa. Sac., 
August 1926, 233i|3 

Wlislocki, H. von, VtdkaHeh- 
tmnm der subenbUrffachen 
andandangafiacheH Zigeaaer, 
Vienna, 1890, 226n* 

Wortham, B. Hale, The 
Bnddhiai Legead of Jtmu- 
lavUmia from the KalkH- 
Saril-Sdaara, Ldn., 237n^; 
"The Stones of Jlmflta- 
Tihana and HarUarman,” 


Wortham—eonfmiied 
Joam. Bag. Aa. Soe., 
vol. zviii, 1^, 23711’ 

Yajnasoma, Brkhman named, 
112,113 

Yajnasthola, village called,! 
108,112 

Yakshas (snbjeeU of Kuveia), 
121, 223 

Yokshinl, female form of 
Yaksha, 214 

Yama (the God of Death), 
33it>, 84n> 

Yamuna, tlie riveiy 84; 
daughter of Malanga, 144, 
152 

Yalahketu—i.e. "Gloiy- 
banner,” king na'bed, 40, 
4nn<; his VidyiUlhari Wife 
and ins Faithful* Minister, 
King, 13, 13»*, 14-25, 211- 
212 

Y ajodhana,king named,66,67 

Yogi, the vision of the, 2(M 

Yogis, belief in sex-changing 
incantations of, 229 

Y(^a 0 a(measure 8 ofdistanee), 

Vonge, C- D., The De^moao- 
jMata, or Banquet ^ the 
Learned of Alhenena, 3 vols., 
Bohn's Classicsl Library, 
Ldrt., 1854, 206n3 

Yudliishthirs, 33n* 

Yaga old, the city of Ujjayinf 
a, 163 

Yugas or Ages of the World, 
the four, 1, In’, 60 

Yule, H.,and Burnett, A. C., 
Hobaoa-Jobaon i beiag A 
Gloaaaiy of Aaglo-ltidum 
CollomMl^ardaaadPkraaea, 
lain., 1886, 107 

Zend literatnrt.—j.«.. Aveatan, 
66n 

Zeus, dispute between Hera 
and, 2i7 

Zimmer, M., AlHadiadiea 
Ldm. Beriin, 1879, 72n’ 
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Abdurticin of &'ajankavatf, 
the. 180 

Althwtdl. J'. d, Kmde d. Mor- 
gcH , “ Ucbcr das 
javf Mnhntmjam. Kin 
Bcitrap aiir Gcscliiclite tier 
■faiiia," A. WebcJ^, 1858, 
2]4»> 

Abnomihl devvloiiment of 
the rlitons, change of sex 
due to, 2i‘Kt 

AlMoliite linilimun, one of the 
four stales of the soul, the, 
2(: 

Aeciitiiit of the cerpinoiiy of 
ujHiiiaifana, 28-28 
Aci'ouhI of the MiiHueri ami 
VuKhms of the 3/w/«» 
KfsjfutioHs, .In, K. W. I,one, 
22ln> 

Actions in previous births, 
the iinr-haiigeable effect of. 
Its. 15 i 

^Adauit, (Jnns) The 

(•otdiu Hough, vol. II, J G. 
Fniser, 211n- » 

Adrift on a river, cxposeil 
children set, 8In‘, 82*i 
Adventures of the four minis¬ 
ters, the, 134-13(>, itil 
Adpenturen. or The ThiHg-Tvo 
Tale* of Iht Throne, I'l- 
krama't, F. Fjdgerton, 212, 
234ii^ 252n« 

Aenad, Virgil, 228fi‘ 

Age of boj -1 at the upmuymia, 
26; the grey locks of old, 
19t), 191, 191n' 

"Age of vice,” the kahvngo, 
112n^ 

Ages of the World, the four 
Yugas, or, 1, ltt‘ 
Agreement lietween the 
father and the son, the, 
117,118,119; between the 
lUjas Han and Badan, 
229-230; betveen Vasuki 
and Gani^, the, 56 
"Ahnerihain”—t.e. "grove of 
anceston" (-cemetery), 
In' 


GENERAL 


Air, power of flying in the, 
24, 29, 126, 127; voice 
from the, 2. 19, 38, 54, 
131 

["Algum Trees, Alning 
Tiers’•] G. K. Post, 
ilnstings’ IXctiouary of’ the 
lUhte, 1U6 

Alive from the Iradj of a 
Baksliasa, Mrigiiiikadatta 
emerges, 22 

AHrgoriet lifcili IWHune*, 
Ciareiii dc Tassy, 22 In' 

Ally moves towards UjjayinT, 
tlie, 173 

.l/hleufM-he u. Altnorduche 
Hehlen-Sagen, F il v. d. 
II.igrii, 3«*, lG6n'', 173n', 
ISla' 

Aftiuiluu he* Lehen, 11 /iiiimer, 
72 m- 

Amaxiiig effect of L'mma- 
iLinirs beauty on the 
Br.iliniaiis, 241, 242 
.4mrr Jontn. Phil, "Tlir 
Art of Stealing in Hindu 
Fiction,'' M. Illooiiitield, 
voI.xliv,192S, IH4 hI, 2«)ln', 
203a', 218n^ 220 
.inter. Onrnl. Sac. Jonm., 
19ln>, 25iwi, 254n', 266, 
256, 260 m-'. For details see 
under Jonm. Amer. Ortenf. 
Sac. 

Amer Phil. Sac. Proc., 22Cn', 
260n^ For details see 
i under Prar. Amer. Phi. 
Soe. 

Analogue* of tome of Ckatuer* 
Canterburif Tale*. Ortg'mal* 
and, W. A. Cloiiston, 203, 
203 m3, 204 

"Ancestors, grove of’—i.c. 

a cemeteiy. In' 

Animal transformations, 42n', 
44nt 


Inlmsls, knowledge of the 
speech of, 3, Sn^ 199; 
listening to Malayavatl 
flaying on the lyre, 62, 


Anmerhingen bh den KMer- 
md Httuemdrehea der BrSder 
(jrimm, J. Bolte and G. 
Poitvka, 209nt, 263n' 
Anmalt, the, 232 
Annual festival at Kailiis 
Kiind, 236 

Annual Statement of the Sea¬ 
born Trade of’lirituk India, 
107 

Anointing and blackening 
the bodies of thieves, 216, 
21flM> 

" Another’s Body, Entering,” 
motif, 26(s 

Answers to the VetiUa’s ques* 
tions, the king's, 4, 9, '2, 
25, 33, 34, 3'j, 48, 63, O'J, 
70, 77, 86, 'J6, 104, 111, 
113 

.inth. Soe. LAn. Mem., " Notes 
on an Ilerniaphroditr," 
R. F. Burton, vol. ii, 233n' 
.inliqnar^, Indian, "The Brah- 
niani Duck,'' W. Crnoke, 
vol. X, 1881. rm*, I "The 
Folklore of Gujarat '*], 
U. E Eiithoven, vols. xll 
and xlv, 1912, 1916, 230 m1 
Antiqiiilui of India, L. D. 

Barnett, 26, 187n' 
.ifoUodorn*, The Ijbrarn, 
J.G.Fraxer,dn«,227, 227 h^ 
226n>, 230ii3 

Appearance of the helpful 
Vetala, the, 163; of the 
terrible demon, the, 91, 
92. 95 

Appendix: The Twenty-flve 
Tales of a VeUhi leant.), 
199-263 

Appreciation affected ly the 
use of hashish, the seaacs 
of, 246, 249 

Arabian Nights, The. See 
under Nipii* 

Arabian romances, atorms in, 
147ni 

Arch-thief of Hindu fiction, 
Maladeva, the, 217. 218, 
219 
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Arekgt^tfgical Smneg of loJia, 
A. Cunnlngluin, 2^^ 

*' Ardaaliir and Hayat al- 
Nurua," TAe H. F. 
Burton, 217 

Argonaolico, Apollonlna 
HhodiuB, 228ii^ 

Army of naktiraksliita, the, 
170 

Art of diplomacy, the, 171, 
172 

[" Art of Entering Another’s 
Body, On the ”J M. Bloom- 
fielcl, Proc. Amer. PJtil. Soe., 
260n> 

{Art, The Magic) The GoUen 
Hoogk, vol. ii, J. (i. Fraser, 
240n* 

** Art of .Stealing in Hindu 
Fiction, The,” M. Bloom¬ 
field, Amer. .fomn. Phil., 
]64«', 201, 201ii>, 303fiS 
318n^ 220 

ArtittiSAra, Kautilya, 15n’ 
218, 216n‘ 

Ascension of Mohammed, the 
Mi'rilj nr, 245 

As 'etic, disguising as an, 18, 
10, 83,25.J: named Kshin- 
tiiiila, 121, 122; Pasupata, 
73, 70,113,110; tlie'bpcech 
of the female, 138, 138n> 
Ashes of row-dung on liody, 
rubbing, 2!S1 

"Ashtart,” L. B. Paton, 
Hastings’ Rnrv. Pel. Ptk., 
231ii* 

Ass, Vet&la with ears of ap, 

163 

Ai^riaat, Bahfftmuau and, 
A. H. Sayce, 23]ti* 

Attack of the Pulindas, the, 

164 

Anmewiihite Erzdhhmgea ta 
MShiirS»h(fi, H. G. Jacobi, 
217, 219 

A nspiciousniarks, boy with, 82 
Ans Sekwabea, A. Birlinger, 

21ii> 

Austerities to obtain a son, 
performing, 2 

Aversion for the male sea, 
girl’s, 36 

Babe exposed at the palace 
gate, Sl,81ii>,82ii, 
Bmolommu and AtnrianM, 
A. H. Sayce, 23lii* 
Bakar-Dmuk, or Carden of 
Knowledge, J. .Scott, 2()3it*, 
214 r«, 259n* 


BakSrdrDdniih, 'In&yatu- 
*IUh, 214, 259 

Baital PaellM odor die funf^ 
andswansig Erzdkluiigen 
me* DSmon, H. OesterTey, 
213, 241n«, 260 
Bmiil PackM, or Twr»lj/;fipe 
Tale* of a Demon, The, 
W. B. Barker and K. B. 
Fjutwirk, lOOnt-i, 204fi>, 
21111*, 21211*, 213n*, 222n*, 
2a'iii*, 241n*, 244ii«, 249n3, 
26Un^ 256ni. 25Hnt, 2G0n*, 
262n* 

" Baka,” An Index itt Ike. 
Same* in tke Makdhkarata, 
S. Sorensen, 235n* 

San oj' Ike liori, Tke, A. J. N. 

Trenirarne, 231n* 

Bandlet of white serpents, 
200 

Bangles thrown into the nea, 
wimirn’s right-arm, 14Gn* 
Bath ((iialifj irig for iiiarruige, 

2 f 

Mathiiig in enchanted water, 
change of sex through, 
224-226 

Battle, the great, 170 
Bear through a piece of 
i/ooQ, transformation into 

а, 42n' 

Beasts and birds, knowledge 
of the speech of, 3, .3rP, 
199 

Beating of drupii 200; when 
thief is led to execution, 
37, 37fi* 

Beautiful Unmadliif, 17ie, 66, 
66ii*. 67-69, 241-244 
Beauty, the Goddess of 
(Lakshml), 129,129n4,137; 
illuminating, 6, 149, 189; 
of Malayavati, the, 62, 64, 

б. 0; similes and metaphors 
of Hindu, 8,64, 60,140; of 
Ummadantl, the ainaxing, 
241, 242 

Beckoning in the East, way 
of, 88, 88ii< 

Bed of lotus leaves, 143; of 
lotus leaves and sandal¬ 
wood juice, 101, lOln* 
"Bed” sybarite, 206, 2U6ii*, 
209 

Belief, in change of sex at the 
Bbdl’s transmigration, 230; 
about the fate of man, 
^teni, 24, 24n*; in sex¬ 
changing rites in India, 
229 


Bengali version of the 
rikrama-rkarila, the, 252, 
252n* 

Beowulf, F. Panser, 126n* 
Betel, one of the eight enjoy¬ 
ments, 249; nut, flavoured 
with five fruits, 74 
'* Bhutan, Buddhism in,” 
I.. A. Waddell, Hastings' 
Eneji. Bel. Etk., 33ii* 
lidde, DkiioHary of ike, Hast¬ 
ings’, 106. For details see 
under IXctioHaiy . . . 
Biblical laughs arc dramatic, 
most, 254 

Bildiagrapkie des (hirragea 
Arabe*, Victor Chauvin, 
r)2Ht, 82n, lOOn*. 2U3n‘, 
213, 221fi», 252n* 

Hinl iia ined I dmg-lived(CiVam- 
j\rm), 231; |M>isaiis food, 
dead snake carried by a. 32 
Birds, knowledge of the 
speech of, 3, 3ii*, 137, 
137n', 199; nii'thological, 
66, 56n 

Birth, the signs of rojal, 18, 
20; the unchangeable eflect 
of actions in a previous, 
148, 151 

Births, reinenihering former, 
65 

Black pigment miplied to the 
eyes, anjaun, 168n^ 
Blackening and anointing 
the bodies of thieves, 216, 

21C»s 

Blessings of Mahatmas, sex- 
ehanging, 229 

Blindness, the muses of 
Tiresias’, 227 

Blisters produced by the rays 
of the moon, 11 
Blood, ground inside magic 
eirrie smeared with, 122 
Blue lotuses, ryesAike, 16(1 
Boar, HiranyAksha killed by 
Vislipu in tlie form of a, 
168, Iflfln* 

Bodies.of thieves blarkeiied 
and anointed, 216, SKht* 

[" Body, On the Art of Enter¬ 
ing Another’s”] M. Bloom- 
fielil, l*roe. Amer. mi. Sue., 
260it* 

Body, cutting off flesh from 
own, 126, 12611* ^ Gaya- 

sura, the use oi e, 84ii'', 

86n: magician enters an¬ 
other, 114, 115; of the 
RAksliasa, Mfig.4nkadatta 
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Body —omtinHed 
emerge! olive from the, 
22; rubbing oihefl of cow* 
dung on, 200; the three 
quolitici of the, 27 
I^mmUi-An MartAnbuck, A. 

Woldou, 3ii>. Clii> 

Uombttjf Branch Hty. At. Sac., 
Joum., 2330-*. For details 
see under Jouth. Bombay 
Br., etc 

Bombi^, The Folklore^', R.E. 

Knthoven, 229, 23dti‘ 
Bombay Pretitleiuy, Caselleer 
nf ihe, J. M. Campbell, 26, 
i30 

Bnneii, circle of yellow pow- 
,der of, 122, 1Z3; the pile 
nf, 55; seeing men digging 
causes feeling of broken, 
207 

BookXII: Saifinkavatl, 1-193 
Book XI1, Note on the I'obi* 
tion of, 194-196 
Book of SindiAad, fhe, 214, 
2l4i^> 224, 224*1*. See 
also under Cluuston, VV. A. 
Booth on four posts at the 
ceremony of umm^ana, 26 
Btm, The Ban of A.N. 

Tremearne, 231ii* 

Bough, The Golden, J. G. 

Fniier, 231fi*- », 240. 210»» 
Boy, the Liugh of the Brah¬ 
man, 96; who ufl'ered him¬ 
self up to save the Life of 
the King, The Dr&binan, 
87. 87n', 88-96, 260-266; 
with a thousand gold ]Heces 
exposed at the palace gate, 
8, 81n<. 82n, 250 
Brithman, the Absolute, one 
of the four states of the 
soul, 26: Brothers who 
lesubcitatcd the I.iun, The 
Four, 108, 108 m 1. 109-111, 
268-260; demon named 
Jval.imukha, 91, 92, 93. 95, 
96; HartsvAmin, who 6rat 
lost bis Wife and.then his 
Life. The. 29, 29n\ 30-33, 
212-215; Kamalilkara, An- 
angamanjari, her Husband 
Manivarman, and the, 98, 
96n>, 99-104, 266-268; and 
the magician, the dispute 
between the, 47; named 
l)evaavAmin,29,72; named 
Jivadatta, 4; named Ku- 
mftradatta, 142; named 
Mana^svimin, 40-47,80-81 j 


Brihman —eatUiuued 
named Padmanabha, 31, 
32; named Srntadhi, 128, 

130, 132, 133, 162, 163, 

166, 171, 172. 176, 177, 

180, 181, 182, 183, 185, 

190,192; named.SnvigralM, 
172, 173; named Vishnu- 
svomin, 108; named Yajna- 
soniu, 112, 113 
" Brahmani Duck, The," W. 
Crouke, Indum Auliifuaiy, 

Brahroanical thread, the, 15, 
16»*, 26-28, 76, 250 
BrAAman’a Son who failed to 
acquire the Magical Power, 
The. 71, 71n‘, 72-77, 244- 
249 

Brahin<ins, losing self-control 
at sight of beauty, 241,242; 
at the npoHa^ama, age of, 
26 

Brahniany kite, (laruda re¬ 
presented as a, 234 
Brave thief, the, 36, 37 
Breaches Into bouses,digging, 
Indian method of thieving, 
218 

Breasts like pitchers, 5 
Breton lay, Chaucer'^i Frank- 
VtHs Tate Imsed on a, 204 
" Brightness " or “ courage," 
tejas, 9Dh^ 

BrihalAtalhS, the, 236 
Brihat-kalh^maiyari, Kshe- 
mendra, 64 

Broken bones, seeing men 
digging causes feeling of, 
207; heart, death caused 
by a, 24, 'eA, 103 
Brothers who resuscitated the 
Lion, The Four Brilhman, 
108, lOSnS 109-111,268-260 
Bruises produced by the sound 
of a pestle, 11, 12 
•Buddh^hotha'i Paroblet, 244 
BuddhiH Legend of Jitniila- 
vithSaa from iiic Kalhil- 
Sarii-SSgani, The, B. Hal^ 
Wortham, 237ii* 

Buddhitl Lcgmdr, £. W. Bur¬ 
lingame, 221 

Buddhiil Reeordt of the Wtet- 
em Worn S. deal, 237w*. 
238»t 

Burd^eth, the, 56» 

Bums produced by the rays 
of the moon, 11, 209; 
sandalwood appUed as ro- 
Ueffor.ll, 106 


Butter to the fire. offerlmiB 
of clarified. 27 

CMmet det Fiet, Le, 41 vols., 
Paris and Geneva, 1785- 
1793, 248«« 

“Cafd, Le Hachich—L’Opiiim 
—1^," Clurles Riehet, 
Reoae det Deue Maudet, 
21 8 

"Caliature Wood." D. 

Hooper, Nature, 107 
Candles of human fat, 122, 

122ii* 

Captives at a feast, rolcasing, 
160, 160n^ 

Carving industry, sandalwood 
chiefly used in the, 106 
Caste-marksor Shmdana made 
of sandalwood paste, 106 
Catiet of tht Central Pnmuca 
of IreBa, The Tribet and, 
K. V. Russel], 23011* 

Castle of Karabliagriva, the, 
166-167 

Catohsae of Sautkrit . . . 
BoMt in m IFbroTu of ihe 
Britieh Muteum. A Sufede- 
meulanf, L. D. Barnett. 
23711* 

“ Catching the Thief" iiioh7', 
217-221 

Catching thieves, ■" tiger'a 
claw." an instrument used 
for, 2I6ii* 

“Catrumaya MAhAtmyam, 
Ueber das.” A. Weber. 
AhkmM. f. d. Kuude d. 
Iforgm., 2l4n' 

Cauldron, the magic, 224, 
226 

Causes for TirgsiaB' blindness, 
different, 227, 228 
Cemetery, " grove of an¬ 
cestors"—i.e. a. In*; of 
Mahflkila, the, 162 
Ceremonies, Hindu miurriage, 
188, 188n*; pretended 
changes of sex at marriage, 
231 

Ceremony of coronation, the, 
191, i91n*; of upaanaua, 
the, 26-28; of wuldtig 
round a tree, 132,132n* 
Chaudal or tamial, 106 
Change of matriarehate Into 
patriaichate, 231, 232; of 
sex of lletUes, 231,238; of 
sex, Indian legends abrat, 
229-230; ehange of sex at 
death. 228, 230 
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“ Chance of Sex ’’ hk./, the, 

223^ 

Changes of sex, modem re¬ 
search on, 233, 233it' 

["Charaeter and Adventures 
of M&ladeva. llie”] M. 
Bloomfield, Prac. Amer. 
PUL Sac . 220*' 

" Chaucer’s Franklin'k Tale,” 
W. H. Schofield, BAadent 
Laag. Au. Amer., 203 

Child carried about, golden 
image of a, 93,94; exposed 
at toe palace gate, 81,81n*, 
82ii, 2S0 

Child's laugh, the, 96 

[CAnjIiaa Topograpkijf of Cot- 
auu, ea KgmAian Mtmk, 
Tke\ J. W. M'Crindle, 107 

Churning of the Ocean, the, 
129n>-« 

Circle of the earth under one 
umbrella, ruling the, 192, 
192ii': magic, 95iii*; of 
yellow powder of bones, 
122,123 

Circuimimbulating tree, 132, 
]32i|i 

Circomambulatlon of the fire, 
188, ]88»> 

City called Alakii, 137, 142. 
142ii>, 143, 144, 143, 148, 
149, 161, 162, 158, 160; 
called Amaravatl,?!; called 
Anaiigapura, 5; called 
Ayodbyft,3b, 130, 172,183, 
186, m. 187, 192, 202; 
called Chitrakfita, 87,87n*, 
93, 90; called Kanakapun, 
66; called Kanchanapura, 
181, 184; called I'Afali- 

K tra, 108, 108n*; called 
stiah(hiaa, 126; called 
Salinkapura, 141,142, 146, 
148, 160; called Sivapura, 
40; called ^obhUvatl, 112; 
called TamraliptI, 78, 98, 
99,103; called Ujjayinl, 1, 
10, 71, 126, 127.128, 134, 
162, 163, 169. 171, 172, 
173, 176, 176, 177, 180, 
181, 182, 183, 186, 191M; 
cilled Vakmlaka, 78, 80; 
called VlrftQasI, 29, 29ii*, 
88, 84, 198; caUed VUUi, 
98; the Golden, 49; pro¬ 
duced ^ magic power, 

S Iden, is, li; in the sea, 
B wonderful, 19, 20; of 
S^hails, the undent, 206, 


Classicsal Ubra^, Bohn's, 
2060*, 232n^; Library, the 
Loeb, 227ii<, 228 m« 

"Claw, tiger’s,” instrument 
used for catching thieves, 
216n* 

Clever thief, the, 201 
Clitoris, changes of sex due 
to abnormal development 
of the, 233 

Cobra carried by a kite 
poisons food, dead, 32. 212, 
213 

Cocks forbidden in theancient 
Sybaris, rearing, 207 
Coco-nut festival, the Narall- 
puniima or, 146n* 
Coc»-nuts to the sea, offerings 
of, 146ni 

‘ CniTre Flottant, Le Ijdt de 
la M£re et le,” fJudes 
FUklonmus. £. Cosquin, 
82tt 

Coincidence of the Marathi 
and Hindi versions of the 
FelSlapalfckarimialt, 261 
Colander, filterer of soma- 
juice, 85n* 

Collection of proverbs called 
the FSkkir by al-Mufadd*! 
ibn Sulama, ^5; of stories 
of Cristoforo Armeno, 210, 
210ii4 

Colony, Sybaris, the oldest 
Greek, m 

Colour of the sacred thread, 
26 

Comb, girl turned into a, 239 
Combat, the great, 176 
"Comedy, On the Idea of,” 
George Meredith, New 
(iugrterfy Me^gasue, 253i»> 
Commander-in-chief, the de¬ 
voted, 69, 69n* 

Compact between Vasuki and 
Gkmda, the, 66 
Comparative Table of stories 
in the three chief versions 
of the Fetilap^diammSidi, 
264 

Comparison between the style 
of Somodeva and that of 
Kshemendra, 64 
Complexion like the Champi, 
woman's, 199 

Conclusion of King Trivi- 
kiemasena and the Meudl- 
cant, 122, 122 n1. 123, 124, 
126,863 

Cc^uest of THpurs, the. 


Coustilaium of &y4arit, Histoty 
of Ike, Aristotle, 2U7 
Contem]^, suicide due to, 267 
ContenUofan eivAa orargkua, 
I2Sf|i 

Coates Albanais, A. Doson, 
224, 226n< 

Conies de Pemull, Ij!s, F. 
Saintyves, 263 

Coates d tire, ou R^creatum 
Frmfmsts, new ed., 3 vols., 
Paris, 1769, 209n* 

Coates du Sieur d'Ouville, 
L'itble des,0. Brunet, 209ii- 
Coates Tores. Uistmre ‘de la 
Sullaae de Perse, et des 
Vines, F Pdtis de la Croix, 
246, 245»> 

Conversion to Jain'religion, 
the king's, 204, 206 
" Cook of Baghdad, The Tale 
of Wnrlockand the Young,” 
Tke Nigkts, R. P. Burton, 
224 

Copulating snakes, ill-luck 
caused by seeing, 227 
Cord round the neck, trans¬ 
formation by placing a, 
44ii*, the sacred, 26-28 
Coronation, the ceremony of, 
191, 191ii» 

Corpse, the laugh of the, 
253: by the power of 
spells, VetAla entering a, 
123, 126 

Cotton used for the sacred 
thread, 26 

Couch, one of the eight en¬ 
joyments, the, 249 
Country called Nishadha, 137 
"Courage ” or "brightneu,” 
t^'as, 96 h ' 

Courage, winning a Vetida’s 
favour thivugh, 120,180n*, 
126 

Courtesan tmmed liaquAvalf, 
80, 81; the trick of tlie, 
220 

Cow-dung on body, rubbing 
ashes-of, 250 

Cravings of a pregnant 
woman, 201 

Crest-jewel falls in nont of 
his wife, JlmOtaviharu's, 
69 

Crocodile, MAndAratatl is 
seised by a, 160 
Cry of the dy|rm thief, the, 
IW, 39; the hermit's, 114 
" Cry, Lsngh and,” Metif,821, 
8M. 260, 261 



(Terfiif jKMofiaor), 
Dlif, R. &hinldt, 210ii>’* 

Oiriou laughs, 263, 264, 
266; relatleathlp, the, 119 

OifMiu of dte Middle 

S. Bsring-Gould, 

bnirent In the NannadA flow¬ 
ing In opposite direction, 
174 

Curse of Ga^esa, the, 131, 
132 

Curses of Mahatmas, belief 
in sex-ehanging, 229 

Custom of pretending change 
of sex, 231; of priests 
changing their sex, 231; 
of releasing prisoners at a 
feast, IflO, lOOn' 

CHttomi of tie Modern 
Eggplupu, An Aavnnt of 
Ike Mmemtn and, E. W. 
Lane, 224n* 

Cutting oiT own flesh, 176, 
176i? 

Cycle of stories, the Andro¬ 
meda, 227 


Dance to the flute, horses 
taught to, 207 

Danced, The Hermit who 
first Wept and then, 113, 
112»>, 113-116, 260-261 
Darkness, one of the three 
qualities of the body, 27 
JCasMm Charito or The 
Sion of the Ten Princet, 
J. J. Meyer, 223ii' 

Date of the foundation and 
destruction of Sybans, 206, 
for the rite of npanajifana, 
26; of the VMlopoheiumm- 
Ari,208 

Daughter who fell in love 
with a Thief, The Mer¬ 
chant’s, 36, 36a\ 36-30, 
216-221; and the Son that 
married the Mother, The 
Father that married the, 

. 116, 116h>, 117-119, 262 
Daughter of Inachus," lo, 
the, 228 

Dam, fahttle lasting five, 176; 

iwt lasting seven, 191 
Dead fish, die laugh of the. 
264; to Ilfisr power of re¬ 
storing, 4, 4fl^; snake 
eanied by a kite poisons 
food, 32, 212, 213 
Death eau^ by the fever of 
love, 69, 69nS 103; fhnn 
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Death— eoeAumed 
a broken heart, 24, 26, 
103; ehange of sex at, 
228, 230; from excessive 
joy, 103; the last stage of 
love-sickness, 268; of the 
mendicant, the, 123 
Deeammm, Boccaccio, 203, 
203ii> 

Derameron, He Sonnee and 
Analogaee, The, A. C Lee, 
201 

Deceit, the laugh of trickciy 
and, 266, 266 

Deer listening to Malayavatl 
playing on the lyre, 62, 
620=*; Mancha assuming 
the form of a golden, 166 
Mimaeopkiels, A t h enmus, 

206, 207 

Deities, change of sex of, 
231, 232 

Delicate women, the four, 
209, 210 

Delusion, Chandraavamin’s, 
75, 76 

Demon named JvaUmukha, 
Brahman, 91-93, 96, 96 
Description of the ceremony 
of apaaojrmra, 26-28; falling 
in love by mention or, 17, 
18, I8 n'; of the friendly 
Vetala, 163; of Malayavatl^ 
beauty, Kshemendra’s, 64, 
65: of the sandalwood oil, 
105. 106 

Dtecriplmm of Greece, Pam- 
eamae', J. G. Fraser, 240 h* 
Desires, wishing-tree called 
G ranter of. 49 

Destruction b." old Sybari^ 
the, 206 

Deeteehen I'olkebSeher, Die, 
K. Simrock, 21ii*, Bln^ 

Drar Mondre, Bene die, 248. 
For details see under Beene 
dee Dene Mmdee 
Development of the clitoris, 
changes of sex due to 
abnormal, 233 

" Devoted Hetwra" maKf, 
220h' 

Devotion of the eomniander- 
in-chief, the, 69, 6fln* 
"Diamond" or "thunder¬ 
bolt," etgra, 8n* 

Diamond, waist like a, 8 
Dutuumf of ihe BUde, James 
Hastings ["Algum TreeSi 
Almug IVees ”1, G. E. Emt, 
vol. 1.1900,106 


DidUmnej! of the Eeonomh 
PnanSe of India, A, G. 
Watt, 106,106, 107, 249n* 
Different kinds of laughter, 
263-256 


Digging breaches, Indian 
method of thieving, 318; 
feeling of broken bones 
caused by seeing men, 207; 
pain caused by hearuig 
about men, 207 
Di|iloma^, die art of, 171, 


Direction, the stream of the 
Narmadft changing its. 174 
Disastrous voyages to AlakA, 
the. 143, m 

Diseua-marked footpnnt, a 
sign of royal birth, 18 
Disguising as an ascetic, IS, 
19,83,266 

Dishes id ^baris, taking 
patent on, 206 
Dislike for the male sex, 
girra..30, 217 

Dispute lietween Hera and 
Zns, the, 227; between 
the magician and the 
Brahman, the, 47 
Divine mother goddesses, 
worship of the fifteen, 26 
Domestic and religious pur¬ 
poses, saiidalwoM for, 1U5 
106 


Dragon-drum, the. 2b8 
Drains, gods, etc., human 
sacrifices to, 236,240; lake 
guarded Iqr, 236ii* 

IlniMe, The Sanehnl, A. B. 

Keith, 237il> 

Dramatie laughs, 264 
Dreaming, one of the four 
states of the soul, 26 
Dreamless sleep, one of the 
four states of ine soul, 26 
" Dress,” A. E. Crawley. 
Hastings’ Ears. Bel- Elh., 
231»« 


Dress, one of the eight enjoy¬ 
ments, 249 

Drinking eiwhsnted water, 
change of sex through, 224, 
226; the sea, Agastya, 1 ifi, 
lllk»> 


Dmm,beatingof,205; beaten 
when thief is led to exocu- 
tlm, 37, 37i|t; the sandal¬ 
wood, ^ 

Dwarf' thnmgh a magie pill, 
Mflladeva turned Into a, 
223 
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Dye. the Red Senders tree 
chiefly need as a, 107 
Dying thief, the ciy and 
laugh of the, 38, 38; thief, 
manlage of the, 79 

" Earlier Hlatoiy of the 
Araliinii Nights, The," 
D. B. Macdonald, Jtmm. 
Rojf. Jt. Sac., 226n* 

Karfy Eagtith Fermmt of 
Ike Greta llamamorum. The, 
S. J. H. Herrtage, 3ii*, 
81»> 

Early Hielorif of tndia. The, 
V'. A. Smith, 237ni 
Early rrfrrencea to &■ ndal- 
wood, 106, 107 
Ears itf an ass, VeUila with, 
163 

Earth nmler one umbrella, 
ruling the circle of the, 
192, 192i|i 

Euet, Sagfie from Ike Far 
[R. H. Buslc], 23Sn* 

East, wiiy of beckoning in 
the. 88. BSn* 

Eastern belief about the fiite 
of man, 24, 24nt 
EaeterH Uomaaees and Storiee, 
A (lroHpof,\V. A.CIuuston, 
224fl' 

Eoh di ftavencr, or "water 
of life," magical water used 
as, 2::5 

Enmomic Prodncte of India, 
.4 DUionary of the, G. 
Watt, 105, i06,‘lOT, 2i9t|3 
Effect of actions in previous 
births, the unchangeable, 
148, 154; on man of the 
nys of the moon, evil, 6, 
6n'; on pilgrims, Kedar' 
nath has a strange, 2nM 
of UmmsuantT's beauty on 
the RrAhmsns, amusing, 
241, 243 

Effects of hashish, the, 248, 
249, 249 n’ 

Effeminacv of the old Syb’ 
antes, the luluiyiand, 

206 

'* &rorts. Joint," motif, 209 
Egjfptiane, Mannera and 
Cailema of Ike Modem, An 
Aeeomd of Ike, £. W. Lane, 
224ir> 

" Eight-forkedSerpent, The,” 
B. H- Chamberlafn, Traeu. 
Aa. Hoc. Japan, 8M, 238ii^, 
239 


Eight kinds of es^yment, 
the, 249; Pendiaea, the, 
246; years, BiAhman boys 
invested with the saerra 
thread at, 26 

Elephant of winter, the, 67 
Elephant-faced god (Ganett), 
131; VetaU, the, 16S' 
Elephants in smii state, 41, 
41»^ 

Eleven years, Kshatriya boys 
Invested with the sacred 
thread at, 26 

Eleventh Statuette in the 
SaU^aoHodeStfiAShi, the 
story of the, 234, 236 
fyke dea Coala du Sienr 
ifOutiUe, V, G. Brniiet, 
209nl 

Em|ierar of Delhi, the, 229 
Emperor Otho’s f<dlowero,the 
devotion of, 69il* 
Enadapaedia of Indian PkU- 
ologg, “ Hechl und Sitte," 
J. Jolly, 1896, 26 
Enepelopiedia of EeUgim and 
FAkia, Hastings'," Aslitart" 
and " lahtar," L. B. Pkton, 
vols. ii and vii, 231ii^; 
" Bhutan, Buddhism in," 
I.. A Waddell. vol.ii,33n<: 
"Dress,” A. R. Crawley, 
vol. V, 23lii«; "Gaya,” 

G. A. Grierson, vol. vi, 85ii; 

" Kednnuitli," W. Crooke, 
vul. vii, 2n'; " Ijiughter," 
C. Moyd Morgan, vul. vii, 
203n>; " Water, Water- 

Gods (Indian).” W. Crooke, 
vol. vi. 85fi 

End of the F.tS/apaIkkamm- 
eali, the, 120, 126ni 
Engluk Vemuaa of the Geala 
nomttHorma, The Earln, S> J. 

H. Herrtage, Sn^, 8U* 
Enigmatic laughs, 293, 354, 

255 • 

Enjoyment, the eight kinds 
of, 249 

Entering another body, 
magician, 114, 110 
["Entering Another’s Body, 
Un the Art of”] M. 
Bloomfield, iVoR. Amer. 
put. Soc., 260ii> 

Entrance to Pttala, a well as 
an, 215 

Erect with joy, hairs stan Jing, 
69, 139. 1^. 179 
Emal, Hersag, K. Bartseb, 
189u* 


Eaeape of Mandaravatl, the 
wmdeiful, 144 
Eamm an ImagUar, An, James 
Sully, 263n» 

M. de Montaigne, 

Eaaaga, H. Speneer, 263u^ 
Etkaobmiaeke BiUer, Geo- 
gnspfiidle Had, A. Bastian, 

AadaFoHdoriqna, E. Cosquin, 


Etymolijgical change, change 
of sex of deities usually an, 
232 

"Eunuchs, Indian,"' The 
Ocean of Story, N. M. 
Penaer, Vol. Ill, 231«« 
European folk-lore, the 
sacrificing hero in, 239,240 
Evil dfeet on man of the rays 
of the moon, 6, fin* 

Evil Eye, pretended change 
of sex to avert the, 231 
Excellent dishes in ^baris, 
taking patent on, 2dB 
Exchange of sex with a 
Yakslia, Mkhandin's, 223 
Eiempla of Ike RMia, The, 
M. Gaster, 203n4 
"Exposed Child” mahf, 61, 
Sln\ 82n, 250 

Eye, firetended change of 
sex to avert the Evil. 231 
Eyes, anjana, black pigment 
applied to the, IfiM*; and 
flesh, uflering of human. 
123; like blue lotuses, 160; 
of a VeUla like an owl, 
163 

Fable of Telresias, the Greek, 
3a>,227 

Fufia/fc, llyglnus, 327ii^ 

Face like the moonstone, 6 
Faee-eream, sandalwood used 
as..l05 

Faces and mouths, Viiauki, 
the king of the snakes, has 
a thousand, 86, 176n* 
Fainting caused by love- 
sickness, 100,194 
Fairy Tata, Indian, lifc Stokes, 
2H 

Faithful Minister, King 
Yaiahketn, his Vidyildharf 
Wife’and his, 13, ISu^. 14- 
25, 211-212 

FMdr, the, eolieetian of 
praverba of al-Mufaddel ibu 
Salima. 225 



F«I1 of the ODdcnt Sjrbariii, 
rauoiw for the, 208 
FeUiof lotoi produeei a 
wound on the queen'e 
thigh, 11 

Felling in love Iwnere nen- 
• tion, 17, 18, Im'; in love 
with e irieture, 139, 13 ?h’‘. 
141,143 

Felac rumour, the, 14; itete- 
ment, the, 67 

Fat, candles of human, 122, 

122it> 

Fate of a man is written on 
his skull, the, 24, 24n^ 
Father that married the 
Daughter and the Son that 
nurried the Mother, The, 
116, 116n<. 117-119, 262 
Favour through courage, 
winning a Vetala’s, 120, 
120»=!, 126 

Feast lasting seven days, 
191; releasing iirisoiien at 
a, 160, 160ni 

Feeling of broken bones 
caused by seeing men dig¬ 
ging, 207 

Feet, Le Cabins dtt, 41 vols., 
Paris and Geneva, 1786- 
J793, 216ii« 

Female a|iartincnts, wan 
transformed into a girl in 
the, 42-47; asretiv, the 
speech of the, 138, l.‘18a* 
Festival at Kailas Kond, 
annual, 236; the Kattiku, 
242; the Kaumudi, 243; 
Nanli-purnima, or coco¬ 
nut, 1^- 

Fever of love, death caused 
by the, 69, G9n'; uiidal- 
wofid applied as relief for, 
63, r)3n>, lUl, I0IH>, lai, 
143 

Fiction, laughs in Hindu, 
203 - 206; Muladeva, the 
arch-thief in Hindu, 217- 
219 

Fifteen divine uioiher- 
^^desses, worship of the. 

Fight between HAvaim and 
Arjiwa, the, 174 
Figures of B^dha made of 
sandalwood, 106; of the 
Naga ^a and hia Veaier 
in the Chenab Valley, 236 
Ftheoh. Boeeaoeio,203,203ii’ 
“ Finger “ or *' triltote,” iara, 
112ni 
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Fingers represent the four 
states of the soul, the four, 
26 

Firepdrcununibulation of the, 
188, 188ii>; the God of 
(Agni), 130; of love, the, 
143; offerings of clarified 
butter to the, 27; throwiim 
parched grain into the, 18^ 
188«' 

Fires, torments or the six, 164 
First Vaxir, the story of the, 
in the For/y /'ndrs, 245-24 7 
Fish, the laugh of the dead. 
254 

Five days' battle, the, 176; 
fruits, betel flavoured with, 
74; ministers of Sundara- 
sena, the, 137 

Flesh, cutting of own, 126, 
J2t)n’'; offering of human 
eyes and, 123 

Floaers, kumuda, B, 99, 102; 
to the sea, offerings of, 
146n‘; titisha, 116 
Flute, horses taught to dance 
to the. 207 

Flying in the air, 24,29, 126, 
127 

Folklore aj’ Ikmlmy, The, K. E. 

Euthoven, 229 230fi' 

“ Folklore of Gujarat, The,*’ 
K. K Enthoveu, lud. Ant., 

Folk-hire of Soilhem India, 
The Popular iteligiun imd, 
\V. Crooke, In-’, 6 h^ UGmS 
23()ni 

Folklore ta Soutkem India, 
Pandit Nati-'a Sastn, 219 
Folk-lore, the sacrificing hero 
in Kuropciiii, 239, 240 
Folktale* of lliudiulau. Shaikh 
Chilli. 266 

Folk~Tales, SHierian and Other, 
C. F. Coxwcll, 201, 236ii» 
Followers, the devotion of 
the Em|ierur Gtho's, 69ii> 
Food, dei^ snake carried by 
a kite poisons, 32,212, 213, 
215; one of the eight en¬ 
joyments, 249 

Footprints, discus-marKcd, a 
sign of rc^al birth, 18 
Forehead, man’sfiite iswritten 
on hia, 24,24n‘; the moon 
coir pared to a paid, on the. 
102 

Forest, the Khk^dova, 135, 
136 n*; the Vindhya, 116, 
130 


Form of a Man-lkn, Kiidipa 
in the, 178ii*; of manrbge, 
the gBndhanm, 21, 44, 48, 
194, 261; of Siva, the 
Ardhanktlivaia, 232 
Fonner Urtba, renenbeiiDg, 
56; births, the unchaiigc* 
able efiect of aetiona in, 
148,164 

Fortune, the Goddeaa of, 
70 

Forty VaAn, the, 246. 268 
Forty Fesien, or The Sloni of 
lie Forte Aforw and Eva, 
The HiHon of the. E. J. W. 
Gibb, 203II* 246, 268ni 
Foundation of Sybaria, date 
of the, 206 

Four Br&hman Brothera who 
resuscitated the Lion, The, 
108, 108 mI, 109-111, 268- 
2iK); delicate neighbours, 
the, 2(n, 210; fii)gera re¬ 
present the four states of 
the soul, the, 26; miulsten, 
the adventures of the, 134- 
136, 161; posts, booth on, 
26; Suitors, Anangaratf 
and her, 1, In* 2-4, 199; 
Yiigaa or Ages of the World, 
the, 1, In* 

Franklin t 7’Alr, Chaucer, 203, 
204 

Friendly Vrbila, the, 163 
Fruits, betel-nut flavoured 
with five, 74; trunsfonna- 
tiun of humans uito, 130, 
131, 161 

Funeral wre, widow ascend¬ 
ing, 38, 38n^ 

Funous elephant, the, 41, 
41h' 

Gale, the terriW- 14b 
Gambler, the fienDlless, 72, 
72n' 

"Gambler, Devadatta the,” 

24.^* 

" Gambler, Thi^^iikarala, 

' the bold,” story of, 265, 

256 

Gambling, the vice of, 

72n* 

Gardt-n of Naiidana, the, 129; 

called Pusbpakararidn. 177 
VMakanaUt, or Garlmd of 
Ihrth SUtria, The, J. S. 
Speyer. 243ii* 

Gate; boy with a thouaand 
gold pieces exposed at the 
palace, 81, 81t^ 260 

T 
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"Gajl,” G. A. Grienoa, 
Hutingt* Emx. ReL Eth., 
65n 

GatOleer of the Bombm 
Prtndtoq, J. M. Campbell, 
a8;230 

Genennis men, the three, 7-9 
Oemn^Mieke mmi efAeoAuiieAe 
mdtr, A. Butian, 208ii* 
Geite Raimonm, the Engliah, 
3ii’, 81^ 

Giaffen ana dem ItaliauMcken 
in CkriitofonArmene uber- 
teltt dwell Joknm tV^set, 
1683, Die Reite der Jl^ne, 
J. Bolte and H. Fischer, 
S10«« 

Gifts, Sushc^’s, 188 
Gipsy tale about change of 
sea, 226 

Girl changes her sex, 223; 
thrangh a niagic pill, man 
transformed into a, 42-47; 
tamed into a comb, 239 
"Glory-banner,” Yasahkrtn 
40, 40ii> 

Glatiarv of Anglo-/ndmn 
rFordf . . ., Hoheon- 
Jobm: being A, H. Yule 
and A. C Burnell, 107 
God of Fire, the (Agni), 136; 
of Love, the (Kama), 13, 
13fi>, 37, 40, 41,62, 66. 99, 
138, 176. 177, 188, 189, 
190, 201,214; Pimlyumnn, 
the, 112; of War, the, 137; 
of Wealth, the (Kuvera), 
98, 142ii> 

Goddess of Beauty, the 
(Lakshmi), 129,129ii*, 137; 
Chan^i, the. 100, 103; of 
Fortune, the, 70; regarded 
as a woman, man iiispirecl 
by a, 23!; of Valour, the, 
137 

Gods, dragons, etc., human 
sacrifices to, 236, 240 
Gold, the Island of— i.r. 
Suvarnadvipa, probably 
Sumatra, 16, ISn* 16, 17, 
18 

GW-in Bough, The, J. C. 

i^iaaer, 231ni * 240, 240n» 
Goldpn City, the, 49; city 
pr^ueed by magie power, 
73, 74; deer, Maifcha 
aasoming the form of a, 
166; image of a child 
carried abwt, 93, ^ 

Golden Tonm, and other Tain, 
The, L. D. Barnett, 137a* 


Grain into the fire, throwing 
parched, 188, 188ii* 
Groadr-Grto. Pa/eagu el 
Uitlaire, La, F. Lenmmant, 
206, 206n<, 208 
Granter of Desires, wishing* 
tree called, 49 

Gram, darUa, 149; diinM, 
123 h*, 189; idid, 26; hnid, 
117,132; Ma^'a,26 
Greek colony, Sybarls, the 
oldest,206; romances,signs 
of lore in, 139n*; romances, 
storms in, 147n* 
"Grethel, Hansel and,” 
Anmerkmgen xu den Kinder- 
md Ilmumdrchen der Bnider 
Grimm, J. Bolte and G. 


Gntehucke ond albennuehe 
Mdrchcn, J. G von Hahn, 
224 

Griechiirhe Mdrchen, Saern and 
VoUulieder, B. Schmidt, 
61n> 

Grieehurhe Mytkok^u, L. 
l*rellcr,3a* ' 

Grieekitche Roman and Seau 
Vorloafer, Der, £. Kohde, 
139n-,'i47n*, 189n« 

Gronp of Kastem Rommees 
and Slorin. A, W. A. 
Cloustnn, 221a* 

" Grove of ancestors ”— i.e. a 
cemetery, la* 

Gul-i Bak&IBab, Isut UlUh, 
224, 224a* 

" Hacliich— l/Opium—Le 
Cafe*. Le,” Charles Kiehet, 
Reme dee Deux Mondn, 248 
Hair in Hindu fiction, grey, 
190, 191, 191n*; sacrificial 
thre^ of, 1^; except 
seven locks, shaving all 
the, 205 

Hairs standing erect with joy, 
60, 139 I39n*, 179 
Hands in the wt>ll of Gaya, 
the three human, 86 
"Hansel and Grethel,” da- 
nurkmgen sn den Kinder’ 
and Hanemllreken der Bnider 
Grimm, J. Bolte and G. 
Folivka, 263, 263a* 

Harem, 13, 13a« 

DanAa, R. Mookeiji, 237a* 
Haiehitehden, Tulamenle d*im, 
Jules Giraud, 249a* 


Hashith, efieets of, 248, 249, 
349a* 

Hatred of men, girl’s, 36,217 
Head, pouring holy water on 
the, 191, 191a> 

Heading of VeUla 22, mis¬ 
take of writing "Tiger" 
Irstead of " Lion ” in the, 
269 

Heads, necklace of human, 
260 

Heap of snake-bones, the, 
56,66 

Hearing things happen, pain 
‘. caus^ by, 12, 207, 2W 
Heart, death caused Im a 
'broken, 24, 26, 103 
Heaven, voice from, 2, 19, 


Heavens, the Seven, 246 
UeUen-Sagn, AlldenUche a. 
Alinorduehe, F. H. v. d. 
Hagen, 30*, 166a*, 173a*, 
181a* 

Hell in human shape, a Rik- 
shasa looking like, 21 
Hells, the Seven, 246 
Helpful VetAla, the, 163 
Hemp, sacred thread mode 
of, 26 

"Hermaphrodite, Notes on 
an,” R. F. Burton, JIfem. 
Anlh. Sac. lAn., 233fl* 
Hermit who first Wept and 
then Danced, The, 112, 
112a*, 113-116, 260-261; 
namcdAga8tya,166; named 
Dlrghatapos, 135; named 
Kaiiva, Si, 90, 136, 161; 
named KutanAbha, 18; 
named Matanga, 144, 151, 
162; named PUangiyata, 
192-194; named* VAmaiiva, 
113 

Hermitage of Agastya, 166; 
of Ka^va, 89, 90, 161; of 
MaUnga, 144, 145, 149, 
161, 162,156 • 

Hero in European folk-lore, 
the sacrificing, 23v, 240 
//cfsflg Emet, K. Bartseh, 
lB9n* 

"Hetsm, Devoted,” motif, 

220b.* 

Hiding-places of thieves, 
ttsnal, 219 

Hill, the Molylchal, 233 
HUls, the Vindhya, 170 


Pollvka, 263, 26Sa* . ‘ 38, 131- 

Grcy hair in Hindu fiction, Heavoily maiden on the 
190, 191, 191a* wlshing-trrr, the, 16, 18, 

19 
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Hiadi Tcnfon of the VeUla- 
f^kmkkiati. the. IW, 204, 
^211.212.216,221,222. 
233.234,241.244,249.260, 
261.266,268,260,260,262, 
264 

tUndl end Month! venion* 
of the y€UlapalldtaBnUali, 
264 

Hindo beoatjr, timilM and 
netaphon of, 6. 64, 66, 
140; 6etion, laughs in, 
263-256 i 6etion, Miiladesa, 
the arch-thief in, 217-219; 
mairiage ceremonies, 188, 
ISSn'*: medical worka, 
desciiptinn of sandalwood 
in, 106; pun, 1, In* 13, 
13a* 17.17n>, 19,19n>,62, 
68n* 79. 79n*, 87. 87n*, 81, 
91ii«, 98, 98ii*, 162, 162n*, 
166, 165 h*. 168, 168n>-3, 
173, ITSa*. 177, 177n» 
Hindu Tala, J. J. Mever, 
218, 218ti* 

Uiniualan, Fdit-iala oJ\ 
Shaikh Chilli, 266 
tHdain de la Stdtaae de Peru, 
H da Piun. Conies Tuns, 
F. Pdtis de la Crou, 246, 
246n* 

** Histoij of the Anbian 
Nights, The Earlier,'* D.B 
Macdonald, Journ. Hm. As. 
&»., 22511* 

Hidasjf, Fbylarchus, 207 
Hidmy of the CanslibitUm of 
Zibaris, Aristotle, 207 
Hislauafihe FertaVeaers of 
Uuatonof AeFor^Morns 
ad Ena. The. E J. W. 
Oibb. 203n*, 246, 252n> 
Hidas of Uumau Marriage. 

The, E. Wcstermarck, 2310* 
llisten of ia^. The Earle, 
V. A. Onith, 23711^ 

Hidatu of India, The Oxford, 
^.iWth, 237fi* 

Hidarn of the Mahratta, A, 
J. G. Duf. 21611* 

"Hlsloij of the Prince of 
Fkttnn and the Prineesa 
Mherbanou,*’ Bahar- 
Daauk, J. Scott, 269 
Hisloiy of the temples on 
the banks of the Jumna, 
the, 229, ISO 

Ifehisn Jahsaa: bdagA Gfat- 
nan ^ Aoda-lmaai . . . 
IFMk. H. Yule and A. C. 
JBoib^ 107 


Holy spot on the earth, Gnyh, 
the most, 86n; water on 
the head, twuring, 191, 
191ii* 

Horripilatian, 60, 139, 139a*, 
179 

Horses taught to dance to 
hlusie, 207 

Houses, digging breaches 
into, Indian method of 
thieving, 218 

** How the Ser]>ent - gods 
were propitiate-'," Sam 
from the Far tmf (tt. H. 
Bftk), 235n* 

Human eyes and flesh, offer¬ 
ing of, 123; fat, candles 
of, 122, 122n*; heads, 
nerklace of, 260; sacrifice, 
the, 96, 96; shape, Rak- 
shasa looking like Hell in, 
21; teeth, an argha of 
white, 123. 123a< 

Humane Kalnrr, Thomas 
Hobbes, 263a' 

Humansi and water-deities, 
marriages between, 240 
Hundred sons, Ratnadatta is 
promised a, 38, 38n* 
Hunting, the vice cf, 90, 
260 

Hurricane, the great, 146 
Husband, the generous, 7, 
9; Mairivarman, and the 
Brahman KamalAkara, 
Anangamanjarf, her, 98, 
98a\ 99.104, 266-268 
Hypocrisy of Queen Kkma- 
lili, the. 2)0 

Hypoeritieal ladles, the three, 
211 

" Idea of Comedy, On the,” 
George MerMlth, New 
Quarter^ Magadne, 283n' 
Idr« of time and placeaffected 
by use of hashish, 248, 249 
Idea, The WoHd a JVUI and, 
A. Schopenhauer, 963a’ 
Ignonnee, the pretended, 
121,123 

" Ignovanee, Pretended," 
motif, 263 * ■ * 

lll-luek eansed Inr seeing 
snakes aonpllng,i8S7 
IIInnAiating beauty,- 6, 1^9, 
189 

niusion, ChandiBSVlinlny 76, 
76 

Ittuafans produced srhen la 
water. 945-147 


II Pentmnerone. See under 
Pentamerone, It 
Image of a child carried about, 
golden, 93, 94 

Imaginary life in the water, 
the, 76, 76 

Incantations of Yogtt, belief 
in sei-ebanging, 229 
Ineanwtion of a Bodhisattva, 
49, 61 

Index to the Names in the 
MaUMSrala, An, S. Sbren- 
sen, 223a*, mi* 
iadta, Antiqnitiu of, L. D. 

Barnett, 26, 187ii' 

India, Ardmtofcd Snrv^ of, 

A. Cniminglttm. 229a' 
Indian Amtifuary, "The 

Brahmanl . Duck,” W. 
Craoke, vol. z, 1881, 6a*; 
P'TheFoIklOre of Gujarat"] 
R. E-*Eothoven, vols. zli, 
1912, and ilv. 1916, 
230n' 

"Indian Eunuchs," The Ocean 
of Story, N. M. Pense,', 
Vol. HI, Appendis, 231r« 
InJSan Fmry Tala, M. Stokes, 
255 

Indian legends about change 
of sez, 229, 230; methM 
of thieving, 218; parallels 
to VeUla No. 10. 200- 
203 

Indische AUerthemdamie, C. 
Lassen, 106 

Indtuhe Studien, 17 vols., 
1860-1886, 202 
Indust^, sandalsrood used 
ebleify In the osrviim, 106 
Inbtuation, the king^, 942, 
243 

" Iiuuties, unintent'onal," 
motif. 92, 92a^. 131, Ifila* 
InsetifAms de Piyadasi, La, 
E. Senart, 33a* 
IiMtantaaeons transportation, 
24, 225,286a* 

Instrument fop eatdiing 
thieves, 916a* 

bdeOedual Ohutver, The 
[** Sandal-wood and its 
CommerBial Impertaaee^ 

B. Seemann, vol. iv. No. 20, 
Ldn., 1863,106-107 

Intaskating bean^ of Un- 
madsntl, the, 241, 242 
Im^tme with Ae saersd 
tWaNHM, tha ilte 
of, 98-n . 

biTiaeible,sw«Md named, 124 
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Invitatlou to the ceiemonj 
of 16; mmle • 

veer bennehand, 106 
Jrudu ElftHmSnhm, J. and 
W. Grimm, HOn* 

“ labUr,” L. B. Baton, Haat- 
ioga' £ 09 . Ret. m.l31«* 
Jstam m India, or Uu O/bun- 
i-liUbn, G. A. He»lotB, 
246iit 

Iiland of Gold, the i.c. 
Suvamadvlpa, probablv 
Samatra, 16, Ibn*, I6-1B 


Jain minister, the poniahment 
of the, 2(16; religion, the 
king's convemion to, 204, 
206 

Japm, Trtau. A*. Sac., 23f)nt. 
For details see'under Tnau. 
At. Sar. Japan 

Jewsd. The .Voiy qf. E. J. W. 
Gibb, 248 ‘ 

Jewels to the sea, oHeringof, 
146, 146i|i 

" J int Efforts ” SMdg/l 269 

Joum. Amer. Orient. Sac., 
"On Reeunring MaUfe in' 
Hindu Fiction,” M. Bloom¬ 
field, vol. XXX,' 
f" On Recurring Psychic 
Motif t in Hindu Fiction— 
the Laugh and Ciy Moti/”] 
M. Bloomfield, vol. xxxvi, 
251ni, 264. 264ii‘, 265, 256, 
260 r) 

Jonm. Bambmf Branch Bag. 
At. Sac., "The Serpent 
Sacrifice mentioned In the 
MakabhSruta,'* M. Winter- 
nits, August 1026, 233ii^ * 

Jeara. Amor., 164e^, 

201n^. For details see 
under >4iiier. Jbum. iWf., 
203ii<, 218 m*, 220 

Jasm. Bog. At. Soe., R. P. 
Dewhurst, review of the 
Oeeaii of Sloig, October 
1924, 66 n; "the EarUer 
History of the 'Anbiaa 
Nights,” D. B. Haedenald, 
Jdy 1924, 226M; "Ue 
Nagaa: a Contribution‘to 
the History of Serpent 
Worship,” C F. Oldham, 
July IMl, S36iii; "The 
Stories, of jBnfltavIhaim 
and HaiUarman,*’* 2 l Hale 
Wortham, vol. xviB, 1886, 
287«>. 


Jamtmce, cm de, or "water of 
life,” magical water used 
as, 216 

Joy, death eaused by ex- 
e^ve, 103; horrimlation 
from, 60, 139, 139fi’, 179 

Kalhaqa't B^aiaraigi^, M. A. 
Stein, 244 m* 

KabaSkitehe Mdrehen. Die 
MSndun da SiddM-KSr, 
B. Jiilg, 236iif 

Kama Sidra, Vats^yana, 268 

Ktdhakoqa ; or, Treaturg of 
Storia, The, C. H. Tawiiey, 
220,223,254 

KathlMnakara. DatMSrchen- 
meer, J. Hertel, 200, 200n* 

" Kedimith,” W. Crooke, 
Hastings’ Kncg. Bel. Ktk., 
2n* 

Kinder- end HautmUtthen dtr 
Briider Grimm, Anmertnngen 
sa den, J. Bidte and G. 
Polfvka, 20911*, 263n* 

Kinds of enjoyments, eight, 
249; of laughter, different, 
263 

King Amaradstta, 172, 183, 
186, 190,191; Bali, 36,98, 
98n*; Beliram, 210, 211; 
of Bei.inA.yada, Maladeva, 
218; the BrAhman Boy 
who offered himself up 
to save the Life of the, 
87, 87 m>, 88-96, 260-256; 
Chandraprabha, 82-84, 86 ; 
Dharmadhvaja and his 
Three Very ScpsitiveWivei, 
10, lOn*, 11. 12. 204-211; 
Drapada, the story of, 
223, 228; Kannaaena, 163, 
169, 171, 172, 173, 175, 
176, 180-186, 192; of Kan- 
simbl, Udayana. 106; of 
MAhi^maU, Arjuna, IV ; 
Nahttsha, 166 

King namwd Gumdrapimbha, 
TZ; ChandrAraloka, W, 90, 
93,96; Dharapivariha, 108; 
Dhan^ 116,117; Duigar 
pUAcha, 164-167, ]67ii*. 
168, 169, 170, non*, 182, 
190;*Hah|sena, 137, 140- 
143, 148, 149. 166, 168, 
159, 160; Mahendriditya, 
141, 145, 147, 148, 169; 
Ifa^lradeva, 140-143,149, 
161, 169, 160; Miytvatn, 
164, Itkf, 167, 1», 170, 
171, 177, 180, 181, 181, 


King-canlMicd 
184, 186, 186, 190, 192; 
llfteAnkaseiu, 10; Na- 
hnsha, 70; Padmanihha, 
98; PrKlynmiM,112; Sskti- 
imkshiU, 164, 164n^, 166^ 
170.182, 186,190; Sfirya- 
pAbha, 78, 80, 81, 81, U. 
86 ; Vindhyakctn, 163-160; 
Virabihu, 6 ; l^r^eva, 1. 
2, 4; Vimketu, 36. 38. 
218; VUvavaau, 51, 61; 
Yai^etu, 40,401^; Ya4o- 
‘dhsna. 66 , 67 

King Natehetiran, 2^; of 
thd snakes, Vasuki. 66 , 58, 
176, 17611 ^, 236; Srenika, 
2(X); Trivikrsmaacna and 
the Mendicant, 1, 4, 6 , 9, 
10, 12, 13, 26, 29,' 33-34, 
35, 39, 40, 48. 49, 63, 66 , 
69-70, 71, 77. 78, 86 - 86 , 
87. 96-97, 98. 104, 108, 
111 , 112,115,116,120-121; 
Conclusion of King Triri- 
kramasena and the Mendi¬ 
cant, 122, 122 m*, 113-115, 
363; Trivikramaaeim's re¬ 
quest, 124; of Vataa, the, 
195; VirA{a, 162, ]61a«; 
Yaiial^kctu, hb Vidyidharf 
Wife and hia Faithful 
Minister. 13. 13n*, 14-26, 
211-212 

King’s answers to the Vetila's 
queations, the, 4, 9, 12,26, 
34, 39. 48, 63, 69, 70, 
77, 86 , 96, 104, 111, 116 

Kings of Patten and Kibri, 
the agreement between 
the, 230 

Kite, Garnda represented as 
a Biahmany, 234; poborw 
food, dead snake earricd 
by a, 32.212, 213,116 

Knot on the saered thread, 
Brdtmagranthi, a, 27 

Knowledge of the speech of 
anlouds, 3, 3n*, 137,137i^. 
199 

Ko-firH, the, 238 

[" Ko-Ji-Ki . . .. oriBeeosds 
of Ancient Mattem ”] 
B. H. Chamberlain, ZVaas. 
At. See. Japan, 238, 138n^ 

Ladles, the three hypocrltieal. 

211 

"lalt de la Mire et le Goire 
Flottant, Le.” Mtudee 

• Feftfbriyms.E.Cnaqnln.Slni 
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Ldie guided bgr dngou, 
SSSh*; Maaauorer, tele 
abaot, 290ii*; membling 
the MehAbhlnU, 129; the 
•a-ehenging, 224 

Lemp-black et the upmaymia 
eeremonj, meering with, 

Lampe made of preeioua 
•tonea, 189, ISQn^ 

Lund of Ansa, the, 13,13ii*‘>, 
16, 17, 19.23; of Kalinga, 
the, 112; of Malava, the, 
116 

Lanfugc of animals, know¬ 
ledge of the, 3, 3ii^, 137, 
13W. 199 

Laagaagt Au. Amer., Modemf 
203. For details see under 
Mod. Ijug. Att. Aiatr. 

Laugh of the Brahman boy, 
the, 96; of the corpse, the, 
265; of the dead nsh, the, 
264; the demon's, 92, 96 ; 
of the dying thief, the, 38, 
39 

** Lugh and Ciy ” moAf, the, 
221, 264, 260,261 ‘ 

«Laugh” moUf, the, 221, 
261,263-266 

Laughing statue, the, 210,211 

Lugha in Hindu fiction, 263- 


Lana^ter, different kinds of, 
263 

"Laughter,” C. Lloyd 
Monran, Hastings’ Eaca. 
Ral. Etk.. 263i|i 
Lmn^Ur, C. Brereton and 
F. Rothwell (trans. of H. 
Beil’s Le)ifre),263ni 
Laaddtr, An Euay an, James 
Sully, 2ff3fi> 

LeufiCcr, The Natan tjf, J. C. 

(ncgoiy, 2&3i»' 

"laughter, The Physiolon 
of.’nH.Spencer,MiBmiiAim> 
fffigrimr. 263ii^ 
LayiChaueer'a FnakSait Tate 
baaed on a Breton 204 
Learea, aiha, 168 

af AmSavIlhaHtt, The 
EAi^B. Hale Wortham, 
SSTn* 

legeoA »S Peneat, The, E. S. 

Hartland, 227ii^. 240ii> 
Luendof Pope Gnegoiy, the, 
81iii; of Tlrealaa, the, 3ff, 
227 

Luendaabontehaiige of aei, 
bdlan. 229, 230 


Leteare Hoar, 22e["What I 
saw of the Sandal-wood 
Trwle”1, C. B., Ldn., 
September 1869,107 
Length of the aac^ thread, 
26 

Letter in the sandalwood 
drum, the, 238 
Ltviathan, The, Thomas 
Hobbes, 283ii< 

Uhnfy, ApoUodofat, The, 
J.(LFmaer.3ii»,227,227ii», 
228n>, 230n» 

Library, Bohn^s Classical, 
206n\232H^; laebClaasical, 
227 b>, 228n> 

Ijife, ITie Bithman Hari- 
sviimin, who first lost his 
Wife, and then his, 29, 
29n>, 30-33, 212-216; of 
the King, The Bifihman 
Boy who offered himself 
up to save the, 87, 87n>, 
88-96, 260-256; power of 
restoring dead to, 4, 4fi’; 
sprinkling with the water 
of, 61, 6lii>, 269, 260; in 
the water, the imaginaiy, 
75, 76 

" IJfe, water of,” magical 
water used as, 225 
life of Iliaen Tnang, The, 
S. Beal, 106 

life and Stariee of the Jaina 
Saaior PUr^iraiMha, The, 
M. Bloomfield, 2(X)ni, 213 
Lion, The Four Brahman 
Brothem who resueitated 
the, 108, 108 h>, IOHlIH, 
258-260: of spring, the, 
67 

lions in India, scarcity of, 
269 

Lips, hmba, 10, 10ii» 

Locks, grey, 190,191, 191ii^; 
shaving all the hair eaeept 
seven, 206 

Long-lived (CtraimhiM), bird 
named, 234 

Longest book in the E.SA. 

Book Xir, the, 194 
Loss of MadammanchukK, 
the, 196 

Lotm, hamala, 99is*; luves, 
bed of, 143; luves and 
sandalwood juice,' bed of, 
101 , loin*; prodnru a 
/ound * on the qneen’s 
thigh, a fidling, 11 
Lotusu, an 6s« of white, 
250; eyu like bine, IW 


Love, duth caused by the 
fever of, 69. 69n*; w fire 
of44S; theGadof(iClma), 
IS, ISn*. 37. 40, 41, 62. 66. 
99.138,176,177,188,189, 
190, 201, 214; in Greek 
romances, signs of, ISSta*; 
by mere mention, or de¬ 
ception, 17, 18, ISn^; 
with a picture, falling in, 
139, ISie, 141. 143; for 
a tidef, Ratmvatl's sodden, 
37 

Love-sicknem, the ten stages 
of,44ii* 

Lnrking-plaees of thievu, 
nsual, 219 

Lnuy and effeminacy of the 
old Sybarites, the, 206- 


Lyre, deer lisVehlhg to Mala- 
yavatl's playing on the, 52, 
fifin’ 

Maeheth [Shakespeare], 164n* 

MiumUtan’t Mi^gaane. "The 
Physiology of Laughter,” 
H. Spencer, March 1860, 
263ni 

Mad elephant, the, 41. 
AW 

Maddening beauty, Unmi- 
dinl's, 66, 68, 69 

"Madonna DUnom 'and 
Messer Ansaluo,” De- 
caauron, Boccaccio, SOSn* 

{Mmc Art, The) The Golden 
math, vol. U, J. G. Fimscr, 
24011’ 

Magic unldran, the, 224, 
Wi circle, the. 96, 96n*, 
122, 123; Pill,-Tbe. 40, 
40nS 41-47,222-233; plant, 
eham of sex through a, 
223, 224; Power. The 
Brfihman’a Son who fidled 
to acquire the, 71, 71nt, 
72-77, 244-249; pewem of 
the four hrathem, the, 110, 
ill; powers, hermit' pes- 
scssing, 73,113,114; pm 
always containing a thon- 
und dhiffn. 293^; sam^als, 
236; seal, traufinmation 
through a, 228,894; spells, 
133 , 1 ^ 

Magiul rftu, 123 

Magkisa and the'Bifhman, 
toe dispute between the, 
47; entem another body, 
114,116 
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MaJMkBrata, An Index to ihe 
Hamei in the, S. Sorensen, 
223 b’, 23fiBt 

MahSbharaia of Krithna- 
Dwamuiana ryaea. The, 
P. C. Roy, 301*; 223n* 
IMrattoi, A Hidon of the, 
J. G. Duff, ai 6 B> 

Maiden on the wishing-tree, 
the heavenly, 16, 18, 19 
Maidens, the three hypo¬ 
critical, 211 

Afinayo i-Khind, the, 6Gb 
MalenhBrnimitn, KAlid&sa, 
2b' 

Male sex, girl’s dislike for 
the, 3B. 217 

Man inspired by a goddess 
regarded as a woman, 231; 
transformed into a girl 
through a magic pill, 42- 

Mango-fruit, serpent carried 
1^ a bird poisons. 213, 214 
Man-lion, form assumed by 
Krishna, 176, 175b> 
Mmneri and ChiIohu of the 
Modem Egmtuau, An 
Aeeomt of the, E. W. Lane, 
2240* 

Man's fate is written on his 
skull, 24, 24n' 

Marathi and Hindi versions 
of the FeUUepidfchm>m6ili, 
coincidence of the, 264 
Marks, with auspicious. 


Marriage, bath qualifying for, 
27; of Brihinans before 
the npanofmia, no, 26; 
ceremonies, Hindu, 186, 
188b'; ceremonies, pre¬ 
tended change of sex at, 
231; between the dyiim 
thi^ and the merchant^ 
daughter, the, 79; the 
ggnaAonn fimn of, 21, 44,* 
48, 194, 261 

Marriep, The Hidory of 
Human, E. Weatermarek, 
231n' 

Marriages between humans* 
and water-deitioa, 240 
Muieria IMua of the Hiniue, 
The. ir. C. Dntt, 106 
Material of the earned thread, 
26 

Matriarehate Into patriarch¬ 
ate, ch^ige of, 231', 232 ' 
Meanii^of the child’s laugh, 


Medical works, description of 
sandalwood in Hindu, 106 

Meditation, supernatural 
power of, W 

Meeting of Sundarasena and 
Manwlravati, the, 161 

MHenne, Reeneit de Mythtdogie 
. . ., 10 vols., Paris, 1901, 
12Cn*: ["Une Fable de la 
Fontaine et les Contes 
Orieiitales ”1 Israel L^vi, 
No. 2, cols. 641-545, 203 b« 

Mem. Anlh. Sac. Ldn., " Note 
on an Hermaphrodite," 
R. F. Burton, vol. ii, 233n' 

Men, girl’s dislike for, 117; 
the three generous, 7, 8 , 9 

Mendicant, the death of the, 
123; King TrivikramMsena' 
and the, 1, 4, 5, 9, 10, 12, 
13, 26, 29, 33-34, 35, 39, 
40, 48, 49, 63, 06, 69-70, 
71, 77,78,86-86,87,96-97, 
98, 104, 108, 111, 112. 116, 
116, 120 - 121 ' (inclusion 
of King Tiivikramabeiia 
and the, 122, 122n<, 123- 
126, 263; named Kshiin- 
tiiila, 121 , 122 

Mention, falling in love by 
mere, 17, 18,18n* 

Merchant named Arthadatta, 
5, 98; named Dhanapala, 
78; named Uharmadatta, 
6 - 8 ; named l^kshmidatta, 
18, 19; named Nulhidatta, 
15-17; named Ratnadatta, 
35, 37, 38; named Samu- 
dradatta, 6 , 7, 9; named 
Vasudatta, W; the wicked, 
162, 167 

Merehant’s Daughter who 
fell in I-ove with a Thief, 
The, 36, 36 b', 36-39, 216- 
221 

Merchant’s wife and 
Durlabhaka - l*ratApiidityr 
II, the, 244 

Mdaeutt^meet, Ovid, 227b’, 
a2Pii>-> 

Metaphors of Hindu beauty, 
64,140 

MeUiod of thieving, Indian, 
218 

Milk to the sea, offerings of, 
I46n' 

Minister, King YaAahketu, 
Ids VidyAdbarf Wifi .nd 
his Faithful; 13, 13b', 14- 
26, 211-213; the punish¬ 
ment of the Jain 2l)6 


Mlnisteri, the adventures of 
the four, 134-136, 139; of 
Sundarasena, the 6 ve, 137; 
turned into fruits, Mflgln- 
kadatta's, 130,131,161 
JtfmiU/in, Phlegon, Wb’ 
Mirror allowed after the 
upeneyana, looking in a, 27 
Mishike, Garun’s, 61; about 
the order of events in the 
Kdi.S., 196,196 
Modem Limgeage Au. Amer., 
"Chaucer’s Franklin’s 
Tale," W. H. Sehoaeld, 
vol. xvi (N.S.), vol. i% 203 
Modem research on changes 
of sex, 233, 233b' 

Monkey, transformation into 

а, 44n' 

Monster, the terrible, 91,93, 
96 

" Montagne, Noire, la,” 
Mdludne, vol. ii, 12te* 
Month Kirtika, the, 142 
Moon, blisters produced 1^ 
the rays of the, 11 ; com¬ 
pared to a ^tch on the 
foreheud, 102; dangerous 
for man, the rays of the, 

б, 6 b' 

Moonstone, face like the, 8 
Xonhologi^ dtr 3fuf 
E. Schwalbe, 233b' 

Most holy spot on the earth, 
Gayft, the, 85b 

Mother, The Father that 
married the Daughter and 
the Sou that married tlie, 
116, 11Gb', 117-119, 262; 
of the snakes, KadrO', the, 
66,56 

Mother-goddesses, worship of 
the Gfteen divine, 26 
Motif, "Catching the Thief," 
217-221, " Change of Sex," 
223-233; "Devoted 
Heta-ra,” 22iib'; "Enter¬ 
ing Another’s IMy," 260; 
"Exposed Child," 81, 81b', 
82b, 260; " Joint Efforts,” 
269; the "Laugh," 221, 
261,253-256; "Laughand 
•Cry," 221, 264, SGC, 261; 
the "Noble Thief,” 201, 
202; "Pretended Ignor¬ 
ance," 263; "PhMuise to 
Return," 203, 204; the 
"Resu^tation," 269; the 
"Seir-Sacrl 6 ee," 261, 232; 
the "Sybarite,” 206; the 
"Taboo.” 21, 21 b’, 312; 



MMf—colUUmed 
the “Trick” 2B6: "Un- 
intentioncl IniurieB,” B2 , 
02h^ 131,131i^ 

*' MtOifM in Hindu Fiction— 
the Lcugh and Cry Mali/, 
On Recurring nychic,” 
M BUtomSeld, Jatm.Amer, 
Oritnt. Soc., 2aiA^ SB4 h>, 
253, 256, 26Un> 

“MiHiJt ill Hindu Fiction, 
On Recurring,” M. Bloom¬ 
field, Jown, Amer. Orimt, 
Soc., Ifiln^ 

Mount Albun, 66n; Cithamm, 
227:, Cyliene, 227; Meru, 
49; Mtiriringa, 202 
Mountain, the Anjana, 1G8« 
heap of snake-bonea re¬ 
sembling the peak of a, 63; 
of Himavat, the, 49, 84; 
the Malaya, 61, 65, 59, 62, 
68 , 192, 193, 194, 196; of 
Nishadlw, the. 23; the 
Vindhya, 166, 213 
Mountains, myth about Indra 
cutting the wings of the, 
19, lOn', 88, 8^1 
Mouth, transformations 
through putting magic pills 
in the, 42, 42 aS 43, 44. 47 
Months, Vasuki, the king of 
the snakes, has a thoutand 
faces and, 66, 17Gn* 

Movable wishiiig-tree, the, 
16, 18, 19, 21, 21*1 
Mriehekhaki^iia, the, 72** 
Jdusic, horsea taught to dance 
to, 207 

Mysterious laughs, 263-266 
Mystery of the loss of Ms* 
d sna ro a n chuka, the, 194, 
196 

Myth of Cupid and Psyche, 
the, 21**; about Indra 
rutting the win« of the 
mountains, 19**, 88** 
l^thol<^cal birds, 66, 66* 
ifykahgjf, Zaobkpeal, A. de 
Gnbernatis, 21** 
iifylki of ike iSddle Agu, 
CmoHi, S. Baring-Go^, 
6fti- 

NUrnSnauia, Hanhh, 236, 

iSt** 

"Nlgaa: « Contribution to 
the Hlatory of Serpent 
Won^, The,” C. F. OM- 
ham, JoMni. Bag. Aa. Soe., 

236** 
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Kamca m the MeAfiAMrate, A* 
Index to the, S. Stlrensen, 
223**, 236*1 

Aotarafir Uutoria, Pliny, 232 
Nature, but no reason, laughs 
showing their, 263, 264 
Nature, "Caliature Wood,” 
D. Hooper, vol. Ixxavi, 
•1911,107 

Nalnre, Humane, Thomas 
Hobbes, 263n* 

Nature of Lauder, The, 
J. C. Gregory, 363*1 
Neck, tnnsfoimation by 
facing a cord round the. 

Necklace of hunun heads, 
250 

Neighbours, the four delicate, 
209,210 

[Seu-Aramaeiiehe Dialdtt dea 
fur 'Abd&u\ vol. ii entitled: 
Sgriiche St^en uud Maerchen, 
R. Piym and A. Socin, 
81*1 

New Quarter^ Magaame, " On 
the Idea of Comedy,” 
George Meredith, April 
1877, 263*1 

Night, the wedding, 189 
NMla and a Nt^, ^ The 
TIunuaai, R. F. Burton, 
24*1, 56n, 88**, 203, 217, 
224, 224**, 245, 249, 268 
"Noble Thief” moHf, the, 
201,202 

Noisy traders forindden in 
the ancient Sybaris, all, 
207 

Northern Trihea of Central 
Auatralia. S. Spencer and 
F. J. Gillen, 230** 

Note on Aijuna and the 
Narmada, 174; on the 
Position at Book XII, 194^ 
196; on the Sacred Thread, 
26-SB; on Sandalwood, 
105-107 

"Notes on an Hermaphro' 
dite,” R. F. Burton, Misst. 
Anth. Soe. Ida., 233** 
Numeroua Indian legend' 
about change of lei, 229, 
230 


Obstacles, vanquisher of, 
Gapeia, 128,138*1 
Ocean, the Chuming of the, 
IfiO**-* 

(keof of Stan, The, 72**, 
203 

, Offering of human eyes and 
iiesh,123 

OiferingB of clarified butter 
to the fire, 27; to the sea, 
146, 146*1 

Oil, description of the sandal¬ 
wood, 105,106 
Old age, the grey locks of, 
190, 191, 19fi|i 
Oldest Greek ndony, Sybaris, 
the, 206 

Omission of Vettla No- 10 
in the ledAla Cedei, 200, 
200*1 

'"Opium — Le Cafd, Le 
Hachleh, L',” Charles 
Richet, Reaue dea Deux 
Mondea. 248 

Order of events in the K.SB,, 
mistake about the, 196, 
196; of tales in the three 
chief translations of the 
Fethlapaltehandiiad, 2b4 
Origin of the story of Jhnfi- 
taviihana, possible. 240 
Ongmal Sanakrit Texta, J. 

Muir, 72*1.274 
Origmala and Analoguea of 
aame Omaea'a Cmier- 
bury Tala, W. A. Gouaton, 
203,203*^.204 
Ornaments, one at the dlA% 
kinds of eigoyment, 249 
Oniid, Metamorphaaa, F.' J. 
MiUer?S88n* 

Owl, Vetila with eyes like 
an, 163 

Own flesh, cutting off, 116, 
126 *^ 

Oxford Hiatan of India, 22s, 
V. A. Smith, 237*1 

Pain, bearing about men 
dMng eanses, 907; »aan- 
dalwoMl lotion (unguent, 
etc.) applied aa relief for, 
11 ,12,12*1, 63, 53*1,101, 
101*1,106 

Painting, falling in love with 
a. 139,139*’. 141,143 


OUatlon to geda and vener^ 
Mde men, onfi* or andma, 
’A 123,123*1 

Obaanar. ThebdaUaetaal, 106 
107. For detills see under 
htaUealad, e/te. 


Palace gate, dilld with a 
thonsm goM . pleeea ei- 
' noted at the, 81,81*1, 280 
Fiiaees, anbaqueuM* 18, 20, 
212 
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Paluiqaln, 37, 37li* 
Pailelu-Taiiira, Le, J. A. 
Dttbolf, 224 

PimUekaUiiUra, Theodor Beii- 
fey, 213, 262ii*, 26U 
PapageintUrcken, Die, M. 

WickerlMDser, 222n>, 241<i* 
Parablee, BmUkugkMka'*, 244 
Paradises, the Kigbt, 246 
Parallels to VeUla No. 10, 
Indian, 200 203 
Parched grain into the fire, 
throwing, 188, 18Hn‘ 
PBrpmialha. The Life md 
Storiar of Ike Jama A'aiwr, 
M. Bloomfield, 203ni, 213 
Passion, one of the three 
qualities of the body, 27 
Paste of ground sandalwood 
and water, uses of, lOS, IU6 
Patch on the fmehead, moon 
compared to a, 102 
Patents on peculiar dishes in 
Sybaris, taking, 208 
Patriarchate, change of matri* 
archate into, 231, 232 
Puupers, the four, 108,109 
Paasanias* Detaiphom of 
Greece, J. G, Fraser, 240p‘ 
Peak of a mountain, heap of 
snake - bones resembling 
the, 66 

Peculiar dishes in Sybaris, 
taking patents im, 2i)8 
Penniless gambler, the, 72, 
72n* 

Peetameroae, It, G. B. Basile, 
42ii>, 162»i 

Performance of the wedding 
ceremony, the, 188,188fi* 
Perfhme, one of the eight 
enjoyments, 249 
PoMue of the Enthnean Sea, 
7^, l'06, 174. See also 
under SchuiT, W. H 
Peneue, The Ijeread of, E S. 

Hartland, 22W, 240ni 
Persian T^HUtmak, the,'222, 
241 

Pestle, bruises produced 1^ 
the sound of a, 11, 12 
nU. Soe., Pne. .dmer., 220n^ 
Fjt- details see under Proc- 
Amer. WuL Soe. 

*' Physiolosy of Laughter, 
The,” H. Spencer, Mae- 
adlba's Mogaeiae, 263ii* 
Picture, fislling in lo?e with 
a. 139,13911*, 141.143 
Pigment applied to the eyes, 
aofaaa, blaek, 168 h* 


IMIe of bones, the, 55 
l*ll^mage to Gayn, the, 83, 

Pilgrims, the rtraiige effect 
of KcdAmiith on, 2 a* 

Pill, The Magic, 40, 40n', 
41-47, 222-2%) 

"Piper of Hamelin, I'he,” 
Cufwax Mi/lke of the Middle 
Am, S. Baring-Gould, 62n* 
Pitchers, breasts like, 5 
l*lace on the earth, Gayk, the 
most holy, B6n; of holy 
pilgrimage, KedarnHth.2n'; 
and time afiecled by use of 
hashish, idea of, 218, 24J 
l^lant, change of sex through 
a magic, 223, 244 
Plante of India, Tke Veefnl, 
H. Drury, 106 

Play, Tke A'alarat Hislaiy of, 
J. Bi»tock and H. T. Itilcy, 
232, 232n> 

Poisoned dish of rice, the, 32 
Pool, sex-cluiii'^ing, 230 
Po^ Gregory, the legend of. 

Popular Hellion md Folk-Lore 
of Northern India, The, 
W. Crooke, In*. 6n> 146ii*, 
23pn* 

Popular Monet of Anrient 
Eggpl, G. Maspero, 92a* 
Pcwitlon of Book XII, Note 
on the, 194-196 
Possible origin of the story of 
JimfitavAhana, 240 
Posts, at the upamyana cere¬ 
mony, booth on tour, 26 
Pouring holy wafer on the 
head, 191,191n3 
Powder of Iwiies, circle of 
yellow, 122,123 
Power, I7ic Bifthraan’s Son 
who failed 'to acquire the 
Magic, 71.7lA>,7i77,244- 
249; of flying in the air. 
24,^.126,127: of medita¬ 
tion, 60; of resuscitation, 
4, in', 110,111 
Powers of ..he four brotben, 
the magic, 110,111; hermit 
^ses*ing magic, 73, 113, 

Prakandhaeintlimafi, or 
IViekam-etoiie of Namiieee, 
C. 4. Tawney, 202 
Practical Magazine, The, 
" Sandal-wood,” Anony¬ 
mous, Tol. vll, Ldn., 
December 1877,107 


Prayer to become a man, 
Qenis’, 228 

Precedente ^ Priaceu Thoa~ 
damma Teari, The, C. J. 


Baiidow, 20311* 

Pteeioua stones, lamps made 
of, 189, 189 a* 


Prci 


«^antcravingaofa 


woman. 


Presents, the splendid 188 
Pretend^ change of sex, 
231; ignorance, 121, 123, 
263 


l*revions births,remembering, 
55; births, the unchenge- 
able effect of actions in, 
148,164 

Priests changing (heir sex, 
custom of. 231 
Prison, the &vara, 154 
Prisoners at feasts, releasing, 
160,160n> 

Prohen der FaHaHUeratur der 
TuHtitchen Stamme Sud- 


IShiriene, W. Radloif, 204 
Proc. Amer. Phil. Sac., "On 
the Art of Entering An¬ 
other’s Body,” M. Bloom¬ 
field, vol. Ivi, 1917, 260n": 
["The Charter and Ad¬ 
ventures of Muladeva ”] 
M. Bloomfield, vol lii, 1913, 
280a> 


Prolixity of Kshemendra’s 
text, 64, 66 

Pndoge of the Franheltyne 
Tale, The, Chancer, 204' 
I’romise, MadanasenA and her 
Hash, 6, 6a*, 6-9, 199-2U4; 
never to eat the snakes, 
Garun’s, 62 

" Promise to Return ” motif, 
the, 203, 204 

Piroverbs of al-MufoddAl ibn 
SalAma, the Fhkhir, a col¬ 
lection of, 225 
" Prudence,” Chaturika, 176 
"Pfeychle Motife in Hindu 
Fiction — the Laugh and 
Cly Motif, On Beeurring,” 
M. Bloomfield, Joam. Amer. 
Orient. Soe., 261a>, 854a>, 
266 , 266 , 260 a* 

Pterocarpae ean t ai m ae, Red 
Sanders Tree, 107 
Pun, Hindu, 1. 1a«, 13, 13a*. 
17, 17a*, 19. 19a* 62,62a*. 
79, 79a*, 87, 87n*,91, 91a*, 
98. flSA*, 162, lefiA*, 166, 
166a*, 168, 168a1, 168Aa 
173, 173a*, 177, 177a* 



Punishment of the Jain 
minister, the, 206 
Purposes, sun^lwood used 
domestic and religious, 
106,106 

Purse always containing a 
thousand £nart, magic, 
222h> 

Pyre, widow ascending 
funeral, 38, 38ii> 

dfinSn-t-JilSm, Mam in India, 
or the, G. A. Herklots, 
249 m> 

Qualities of the body, the 
three, 27 

Quarter^Magaane, Kew, "On 
the Idea of Comedy, "• 
Oeori^e Mereditli, 263 r' 
Queen Kandarpasenft, 149; 
named ChandruvaU, 116- 
] 19; named Padmaratl, 1,2 
Questions, the Vetaia’s, 4, 9, 
12, 26, S3, 39, 48, 63, 69, 
77, 86 , 96, 104, 111, 116, 
120 

RAja Badan and itaja Hara, 
the agreement between, 
229, m 

KAjas, the Bhadorin, 229, 
230 

tlSjalaradgini, haUia^a't, 
hJ. A. Stem, 244n> 

JtamuifaH of I'abiSkt, The, 
R. 'r. II. Griffith, 174 
Hanu^aiia, 'tkr, M. N. Dutt, 

Range, the Vindhya, l(i 6 , 
167, 175 

Ranks of the Twice-born 
thraugli tlic npanaj/mm, 
entering the, 26 
Rash Promise, Madsnasena 
andher, 6 , 6 nS 6-9,199-204 
Rays of the moon, blisters 
produced i>y the, 11, 209; 
of the moon on man, evil 
efTect of the, 6 , 6 n' 

Reality, one of the three 
qualities of the Iwdy. 27 
Reason, lauglis showing their 
nat..re, but no, 253, 254 
Reasons for the fail of the 
ancient Sybaris, 206 
Recension of the SinhSuna- 
di'aJriniiia, the Southern. 
231; of the Felihtpafichif 
mmiati, Sivadusn's, 200, 
2 b I; of the rUtrama ckarUa, 
the Varaniclii, 2&2n-' 
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" Reeht und Sitte," J. Jolly,' 
KntyelopmUa oj' Indian 
Phi^oiagif, 26 

Bierdaliana Franfoiaa, Ctmta 
a rin, on, 3 vois., new ed., 
Paris, 1769, Amsterdam, 
1732, 209ni 

" Recuiriiig Molift in Hindu 
•Fiction, On,*' M. Blooni- 
6 eld, Jonm. Amei. Orient. 
Air.. 191n> 

" Recurring Psychic Afottja in 
Hindu Fiction—the laiiigh 
and Cry Motif', On,*' M 
BloomOeld, Jouin. Auer, 
(hunt. Soe., 201n>, 264 n>. 
256, 256, 26UnJ 
Red colour of the Kahatriya’s 
sacred thread, 26; Sanderh 
Tree, PirrnrarpiH aantahnna, 
107 

Referenres to saiidaln’ixid. 

early, 106, 107 
" Refreshing,” chandana. 106 
liritf der Sokne iitaffna am 
dem Itatienucken dn Chnslo- 
font Armmo ubertrtsl dnrch 
'Johann h’etsel 1583, Ihe. J. 
Bolte and H. Fischer, 2IOn* 
Relationship, the curious, 119 
Releasing prisoiien at feasts, 
160. I 6 O 11 I 

Relief for pain, fever, etc., 
saiidalwoM applied as, 11 . 
12, 12n>, 53. 53n>. 101, 
101n^ 106,143 

/fr/^toR and Folt-lMrr oJ' 
^orthrm India, The I’upnlar, 
W. Cruttke. Ii^, 5n^, 1 Kin', 
230ii' 

Hehgiou of .'he Snniti'\, \\. 

Robertson Smith, 231n'' 
Religion, the king's con¬ 
version to Jam, £*4, 205; 
R 0 |)erintendait of — r.r. 
Dharmar^a, 33, 33n' 
UeUgiani of India The, A. 
Barth, Siin 

Religious purposes sanilal- 
wood used for, ]lli> 
Remembering for ner births, 
66 

Report, the false, 67 
Request, King Trivikrama- 
sena's, 124 

Research on changes of sex, 
miiiiern, 233, 233n' 

Re .useitation of Aimiiga- 
manjaii, her husliaiid and 
her lover, 104; |Kiwcr of, 

4, In', 110. Ill 


" Resuscitation ” motif, the, 
259 

" Return, Promise to,*' motif, 
the, 203, 204 

Revenge, UnmAdini’s. 67, 68 
Rernr du Dau Monda, " Le 
llachieh — L'Opium — Le 
Cafr,” Charles Richet, 
March 1877, 218 
Rice, the poisoned, 32 
Rights obtained after the 
npanoffana, various, 27 
Hire, Ijt, H. Bergson, 263 n' 
Rite of investiture with the 
sacred thread, H/MHoyaRff, 
the, 36; of muradiofa^ 
dhtvSia, the, 218 
Hites of Hindu marriage 
erremonios, 138, 18!iin‘-; in 
India, belief in sex¬ 
changing 229; magical, 
122, 123 

Riles of Ihe Twiee-Rom, The, 
Mrs S. Stevenson, 26, 28, 
1 fl 8 ni 

Fiver, exposed ehildrrii set 
adrift on a, 81n', 82 k ; the 
imnginaiy life in the. 75, 
76; related by Kiiien 
Tsiang, story about a great, 
237, 238 

Kobbers blackened and 
anointed, liodics of, 216, 
2]6n9 

Roman und Seine ' orlanfrr, 
Der Gneckische, K. Uiilkde, 
1390*. UTn', I89a^ 
Romances, signs of love in 
Greek, I39 r-; storms in 
Greek, 14711' 

Rvniances and Shines, .1 (irimp 
of Kastent, W, A Cloustun, 
^34ni 

Romantic Talesjrom tkePanjdh, 
C. Swynncit&.i, 261 
Roots of the sandalwood-tree 
give the best oil, 105 
Rosary of Aksha seeds, 135 
Rosenof, J. Hammer, 203n'' 
Royal birth, the signs of, 18, 
20; umbrella, the, 7K; 
wedding, the, 188 
Rules and taboos of a Tv ice- 
Ixirn Braliman, 28 
Rumour, the fulse, 14 
Rmse fpitinr, Im, A. V. 
Rambsad, 189ii- 

Saered Books of the Rnddkuls, 
vol. i: The Gniakama/ii, 

J S. Speyer, 24tM' 
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Sacred piece of Kedlmlth, 
the, 2ft*; Thread, Note on 
the, 26-%; naes of wuidal- 
wood, 106 

Sacridee of the BrBhaan boy, 
the self-, 66,96; of Jimflta* 
vahana. The, 49, 49»*, 60- 
63, 233-240 

"Sacrifice mentioned in the 
MakMUhiritt, The Ser¬ 
pent," M. Wintmifta, 
JoHTH Bomiay Br. Rag. Am. 
.Voi-,233n=* 

'• Sacrifice, Self-," motif, the, 
251. 262 

Sacrifices to water-^rits, 240 
Sacrificial thread of hair, 123 
Sacrificing hero in European 
folk-lore, the, 239, 240 
"Sags, Wilkins," Ae, Alt- 
deoUcAe u. AUHorducke 
HeUetfSagfn, F. H. von 
Hagen, Ififin*, 173n*, 181«> 
Sagfu from the Far FmH 
(R. a. Busk), 23611* 

Sage named Ida, royal, 46 
Sam aat Bokmea, J. V. 

Urohmann, 137«* 

Sag^i, (ithrSmeke u, S^rcken 
aoK WttH'altH, A Kuhn, 
120n* ' 

Saac! Brasdoii, Schroder, 189il* 
Sandal, Sandalwood, from 
the Sanskrit ekandana, 
" refre:.Liiig," 106 
"Sandal." Ho&mm-JoAmm, H. 

Yule and A. C. Burnell, 107 
SandaSratwad, 100 
Sandals, magic, 236 
Sandalwoml, 30, 30fi*, 43. 
43ft', 72, 99. 99n*. 216; 
applied as relief for pain, 
fever, etc., 11, 12, 12h', 
53, 53i|i, lUl, 101ft', 106, 
143; fur «.ooIing andjpei^ 
fuming the skin, 99, Im*, 
106, 113; drum, the, 238; 
Note on, 106-107; and 
water, uses of ground, 106, 
106 

[" Sandal - wood ”] Anony¬ 
mous, The Practieal fifasa- 
vne, 107 

[" Sandal-wojd and its Codk- 
mercial Importance"] B. 
Seemann, itu InUUectaal 
Oluereer, 106-107 
Sandert, irom tlip Sanskrit 
fkandana, "refr^ing,"106 
dhadlr, from the Sanskrit 
ekandana, "refreshing." 100 


Sanskrit College MS. of the 
K.S.S., the. 21n' *. 22ft>. 
23H'.31ft*->,36n<,41ft', 46ft'. 
49n'. 60n', 62ft>. 66H*,0eftt, 
67ft', 60ft'.63ft>, 66ii^*. 67fi', 
68n', 76ii>. 83iii,90ii',91n', 
94iiP, 99iiM, lOifP, 108fi*. 
llOftiMlln', 118n*, 120iii, 
122nM, 12311*, 126ii>, 1274', 
128n>, ]34iii, 136«>, 136n', 
13711*. lS8ii'-3,139ni, 148n'. 
100»'-<. 163ft*, 154fi*, 106ft', 
lOfin', leOft*, leift* 

SaiukrU Drama, The, A. B 
Keith, 237 r» 

SandcrU Teatt, Drigmtd, J. 

Muir, 72ft*. 174 
Saniai or taadal, 106 
odrraAov, advSakar, 106 
Sanialam album, sandalwood- 
tree, 106-107 

Scarcity of lions in India, 269 
SekoSttri OH Ij/copknm, John 
Tsetses, 227«" 

Saence of flying in the air, 
24,20, 126,127; that pro¬ 
duces all one desires, the, 
73. 74, 75 

Sdences, study of the, 72, 
76 

Sdeniifie AmeneoH [" The True 
Sandalwood of India"], 
Anonymous, vol cvlii. New 
York, June 1913, 107 
Sea, Agastya swallowing the, 
* 166, 166ft*; oflerings to 

the, 146, 146iii 
Seal, transformation through 
a magic, 222 

Secrets of the four brothers, 
the magic, I'O, 111 
Seeing things happen, pain 
caused by. 207, m 
211 

Self-control at sightof beauty, 
Brihmans losing, 241, 242 
"SelfSbaisteiit," SvayambhO, 
the. 149, 140 n' 
Self-sacrifice of the Brfthmgn 
boy, tlie. 96, 96 
"Sclf-bacfifiee” motif, 211, 
262 

Seuiia, Retigm Sf ^ 
Robertson smith, 231M 
Senses of appreciatien afteted 
bk the use of hashish, 248, 
249 

Seniitive Wives, King Dljir- 
madhvaja and his Three 
VeiT, 10. lOft', 11,12, 204- 
211 


Serpent Ananta, the, 189ii*; 
cairied by a kite poisons 
food, dead, 32, 212, -213, 
216 

"Serpent, The Eight-forked," 
B. H. Chamberlain, Traan. 
At. Sor. Japan, 238, 238ii*, 
239 

"SA'pent-gods were pro¬ 
pitiated, How the," Sgm 
jfVom Uu Far EaH (R. n. 
llusk). 236ft* 

"Serpent sacrifiGe mentioned 
in the MdkBbkSrata, The," 
M. Wlnternltu, JCoern. 
Baadtag Br. Rem. At. Soe., 
233n* 

"Serpent Worship. The 
NAgaa: a Contribution to 
the History of," C. F. 
Oldham, Jonm. Reg. At. 
See., 236ft' 

Serpents, bandlet of white, 
260 

Servants, the devotion of, 69, 
69n*, 70 

Seven days, feast lasting, 
191; Heavens, the, 246; 
Hells, the, 246; loeka, 
shaving all the hair except, 
206 

Seven Vlukrt, the, 214 

^wii Fadtrt, The Book (f 
SndibBd ,* or, TAe Siorg of 
the Kigg, Ida Son, the 
Damtel, and the, W. A. 
aooston, 314«**, 224, 

224h* 

Seventh stage of love-sieknem, 
the (loss of shame), 44, 

44ii* 

"Sex, Change of," motif, 
223-233 

‘Sex at death, change of, 228, 
230; of deities, change of, 
231, 232; girl’s dtellke for 
the male, W, 217; Indian 
legends about chimge of, 
XI9, 230;*modem research 
on eh-ngesof, 2^, 233ft*: 
wi(h a l^sha, Sikhapdin'* 
exchange of, 223 

Sex-chan^g water, £24-226 

Shape, R^hasa looking like 
HeU in human, 21 

Shaving tile hair except seven 
locks. 205 

oaUp "Terc," The. W. H. 
&hoff,106 

Shipwred of MandliavaV^ 
the. 144 



''Shipwrecked Sailor, The." 
Popular Slaria of AncienI 
92i»‘ 

Shoe! allowed after the Mptia- 
ej^an, wearing, 27 
Siameae itury, pain through 
- lecing things happen in, 
206,209 

Siberiaa aad Other Folk-7hlet, 
C. F Coxwell, 20i. 236n» 
Skibmm'he Marchru, Ljiura 
Gonaenbacli, 81ii^ 126ii> 
Siddht-Kur, Kalmuki/tehe Mdr- 
vhn. Die MHrchen dei, 
B. >nlg, 236ii^ 

Signs of love in Greek ro¬ 
mances, 139n^; of royal 
birth, the, 18, 2li 
Silver Kt-itne, the woiiclerful, 
210 , 211 

Snnili* of the Durg.i temple, 
ir>-’) , oi the moon, 102 
Similes of lliiidu beauty, R, 
64, (in 

StudAsd. Boob of. the, 214, 
2]4a^ •. 224, '224n* See 
also under Cluuston, W A 
Singing, uhe of the eight 
enjoyments, 249 
Six fires, torments of the, 
154 

SkrtehrsofPiTina.J Malcolm, 

203h'’ 

Skin, sandalwood for cleaning 
and perfiiiniiig tlie, 99, 
99n , 10.5 

Skull, man's fate is written 
on his, 24, 24n* 

Slec]), dreamless, one of the 
four states of the soul, 26 
Smell of other elephants 
makes an cleph.int (urious, 
41. 41a> 

Snake earned hy a kite 
poisons food, dead, 32,212, 
213, 21.'i 

Snakc-m.'udcii, Mclusina, the 
Kuropean, 21ll’ 

Snakes copulating, ill-lurk 
caused by seeing, 227; 
Vnsiiki. the king of the, 
56. 176, 17611*, 2.36 

Soma-jjice, eulander, a fil- 
terer of, 85, 8Da> 

Son who failed to acquire the 
Magic Power, The Bnlh- 
inan'B.71, 71n', 72-77,244- 
249; that inatricd the 
Mother, The Father tliat 
married the Daughter and 
the, IIB, ll(ki>, 117-119. 
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Son— eoufiuued 
262; llie Thief s. 78, 78 hS 
79-85, 249-250 

Song of the heavenly maiden, 
the. 16,18,19 

Sons, Ratnadattn is promised 
a hundred, 38. 38 h* 
Soothsayer, Tiresias a 
Theban, 227, 228 
Soul, change of sex at trans¬ 
migration of the, 230; the 
four states of the, 26 
Sound of a pestle, bruises 
produced by the, 11, 12 
Southern India, Folklore in, 

1 aiiflit Najeiia Sastri, 219 
Southern Rercnsioii ot the 
SmhSeimodvdlrihAta, the, 
234 

Siicech of animals, knowledge 
of the, 3, 3ns, 137, 137n*, 
199; of the female as¬ 
cetic, the, 138, 1.38»*; of 
Snm(a)datt(n), the, 200 
Speli«, magic, 1^, 126 
Spirits to the sea, offerings of, 
140n> 

Splendid iircscnts. the, 188 
Spot oil the earth, Ga}a, the 
most holy, 85n 
Spradten drr tmiuchm SlHmme 
Sud-Sdiirient, Dir, 3V. llad- 
loff, 204 

Spread of the tenth Vet/ds 
story, the, 203; of the 
word lybante, wide, 206 
Spring, change of sex through 
bathing in a, 224 
Spring, the lion of, 67 
Sprinkling with the water of 
life, 61, 61ti>, 259, 260 
Stages of love-sickness, the 
ten, 44n* 

State of Hunt, elephants in 
the, 41a> 

Statement, the false, 67 
IflatnumloJ theSrubameTrade 
of British India, Annual, 107 
States of the soul, the four, 26 
Statue, King Ih'hram’s won¬ 
derful, 210, 211 
Statuette in the Sinhasana- 
dnilrUsita, the story of the 
Eleventh, 234, 236 
"Stealing in Hindu t'iction. 
The Art of," M. Bloom¬ 
field, Amir. Joan, 

161a>, 201, 20U*, 20Sn*. 
218 n* 220 

Stokers, hasliish used among, 

249 


299 

Stolen wife, the, 29 
Stones, lamps made of 
pmions, 189, ]89n9 
Storia of Aucunl FgmU, 
Polder, G. Maspero, 

Sonet of the Jmaa Samr 
PSrfrantltha, The life and, 
M. Bloomfield, 203m*, 213 
Stories, the Andromeda cycle 
of, 227; Criatoforo Ar- 
meno’s collection of, 210, 
210m*; alwut the effeminacy 
and luxuiy of tlie Sybarites, 
207, 208; in the three 
chief versions of the I'eUtla- 
pdtekanuuati, Comparative 
Table of, 261; of the 
Vetflla, the, 1-199 
" Stories of Jlinfitavaliana and 
Harijarman, The," B. Hale 
Wortham, Joan. /foy. As. 
Hoc., 237n* 

Storm, the terrible, 146, 147 
Stofms in Greek roniances 
147n* 

Stoiy of Abhaya, the, 201, 
of the Eleventh Statuette 
III the Sitddtsaaadvitrthsdfa, 

2.34, 235; of the I int 
Vaxlr, in the Fartp I’atin, 
245-247; about a great 
river related by Hiuen 
Tsiaiig, 237, 238; of King 
l)ru]mda, 223, 228; of 

Mrigiinkadatia, 125-127, 
128-133,134-136,161,162- 
173, 175-192; of the Ra- 
hnndnmaUppaIavai!^9k,244; 
of " ThinpinkarAla, the 
Bold Gambler," 266, 266; 
m the Fedditt Cadai, omis¬ 
sion of, 200, 200ic*; in the 
I’eddla Cadai, substitution 
of, IM; of Vlravara, 2l!ffl 
•SYory of Jetaad, The, E- J. W. 
Gibb, 248 

Strange effect of Xediimiith 
on pilgrims, the, 2m* 

Stream of the Narmada 
changing its direction, the, 
174; scx-changing, 224 
String round the neck, trans- 
finmation by placing a, 
44n* 

"String" or "virtue,”gnja, 
112ii* 

‘Sladies idtoat Ike KathSiaril- 
samara, J. S. Speyer, 16ii* 
78m* 93m* 98m*, 129h*, 
132m*, 163m*, ICSm*. 170m*, 
182n* 
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Stadjr of the wieneef, 72, 76 
Sab^neont pekees, 19, 20, 

Sabitaoee, the body of an 
uf o mg m * initiate imeared 
with yellow, 26 
Substitution of VeUk No. 9 
in the Tamil venion of the 
yiUlopaSekmimiaii, 199 
Sugar ud milk to the sea, 
OTeringa of, 146 r 1 W 
Suicide Ae to contempt, 257 
Suiton, Aiungamti and her 
Four, I, lii>, 2-4,199 
SnUme de Pent, el dee Finn, 
Hitloir* de la, F. P^tis de 
Is Croix, 245, 246n'' 
“Sunshine and his Younger 
Brother," JiiAi/iAiiiwd (Uher 
Fott-Take, C. F. Coxwell, 
235 h< 

Superintendent of religion— 
i.e. DkamarUja, 33, 33n^ 
SnpernHtumI power of medi¬ 
tation, 60 

Supentitiun alraut seeing 
snakes coupling, 227 
SmpplemeHlttni Cala/agne of 
1 andml . . . BaokM m /iw 
Ijf-nrg of Ike, Urituk 
Mtuem, A, L. 1). Barnett, 
237n* 

Surgery and sex-changing, 
modern, 233, 233n' 

Aemy tfj'imuia, Arekirologjicaf, 
A. Cunningham, 229n' 
Swallowed m* a Rnkshasa, 
MfigAnkavatl, 22 
Swallowing the sea, Agastya, 
166, 166n* 

Sword named Invincible, 124 
Sybarite, “bed," 206, 206n>. 
209 

“Sybarite ” woft/, the, 20S 
•VyMriir, wide spread of the 
word, 206 

Sybarites, inhabitants of the 
city of Sybaris, 206-206; 
the thi«" 10-12 
i^vifrAr Sagn uod Mamken 
aet dem Polkmuode . . 

R. Prym and A. Socin, 
See ' also under 
SeH-AroHMtiteke, etc. 

Table of stories in the three 
chief translations of the 
FeU/cpailrAoriMiari, Com¬ 
parative, 264 

“ Tahoo ’’ srofi7',<the, 21, 21 h3, 

212 


Taboos of a Twice-born 
Brahman, rules and, 28 
Tale about Lake Minsarovar, 
230ni 

“Tale of T4j al-Mulflk and 
the l*rineem Dunys," Tke 
Nigktt, R. F. Burton, 217 
“Tale of Warlock and the 
Young Cook of Baghdad, 
The,'" Tke yi^dt, Sapp., 
R. F. Burton, 

Tidei, HumIh, J. J. Meyer, 
218. 2I8n*, 223ii> 

Taira,Indian F«ro,M.Stokes, 
256 

TaUafront Ike Panfkb, Roiotm- 
he, C. Swynnerton, 261 
Tain, TtMan, W. R. S 
Ralston and F. A von 
Schiefner, 162n> 

Tales about the luxury and 
effemiiiacy of the Sybarites, 
207, 208; of a Vampire, 
The Twenty-five, 124,12.5; 
of a VcMIb, Apiiendix: 
The Twenty-five, 197-263 
Tamil version of Uie I'vISla- 
pakckauimiafi, the, 199, 2U<I, 
m, 206,206,211,212,213, 
216, 221,222,234,241,246, 
250,261,256,257,239, 260, 
262 , 264 ,^* 

Tank that transports from 
one place to another, 24 
Teeth, an arvAa of white, 123, 
123n> 

Temple of Durga, the, l~t5 ; 
of Gaurl, 61, 64, 176-180; 
of Siva, 15, 73. 71 183; of 
SvayambhO, the. 119,149n> 
Temples on the banks of the 
Jumna, history of the, 229, 
230 

Ten stages of love-siekiicss, 
44n* 

Teratology, changes of sex 
approaching, 233 
Trriible demon, the, 9], 92, 
95 

Teatomeala tl tm IJaarkiaelirra, 
Jules C'iraud, 2490^^ 

“ Thief. Catching the,” tnolif, 
217-221 

Thief, the clever, 201; the 
cry and laugh of the dying, 
38, 39; the generous,8, 9; 
the marnage of the dying, 
79; The Merehsnt's 
Daughter who fell in Ilbve 
with a, 36, 3&ni, 36-39, 
218221 


“Thief, Noble,” nmlif, the* 
201 202 

Thief’s Son, Tlie, 78, 78fi>, 
79-85,249-250 

Thieves blackened and an¬ 
ointed, bodies of, 216, 
216n>; “tiger's claw,” an 
iiutrument used for catch¬ 
ing, 216n*; usual lurking- 
places of, 219 

Thieving, Indian method of, 
218 

Thigh, a falling lotus pro¬ 
duces a wound on the 
queen’s, 11 

Thighs, giving away flesh 
from own, 126n^ 

Tkirlg-Tieo Talea of Ike 
Throne, f’ikrama'r Adm- 
Inm; or, Tke, F Kdgerton, 
212, 234n^ mn? 

Thoodamma Taart,' Tke l‘rr~ 
eedenia oj Pruueaa, C J. 
Bandnw, 203a* 

Thousand dlnkta, magic purse 
always containing a, 222a'; 
faces and mouths, V.lsiiki, 
the king of the siMkes, 
has, 66, 176n* 

Tkonaandand OaeXigkta, Tke. 

Si‘e under Kigkia 
Thread, Br^manical, 13, 
15n*. 26-28, 76; white 
Brahmanical, 250; of hair, 
sacrificial, 123; Note on 
the Sacred, 26-28 
Three generous men, the, 
7-9; human hands in the 
well of Gayii, the, t*5; 
hypocritical ladies, the, 

211; qualities of the body, 

27; Very Sensitive Wives, 
King Dharmadhvajs and 
his. 10, 10n<, 11. 12, 201- 
211: SyUirites, the, 10-12 
Threefold, I he sacred thread 
is, 27 ^ 

Throwing parched gram into 
the fire, 188, 188iti 
“Thunderbolt” or “dia¬ 
mond,” rajra. Bn' 

Tibetan Talea, W. R S Kal- 
stimand F. A. von Schiefner, 
I62II' 

“ Tiger ” instead of “ Lion ” 
in the heading of Vetala 
22, mistake of writing, 
26911’ 

“Tiger’s claw,” instrument 
u^ for catching thieves, 
21611 ’ 
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Time mid place aflected bj 
uae of BaabTali, idea of, 
248, 249; of tbe Mfwiieyaaa 
ceKmony, the, 27 
Toiiguei, Vasuki, owner of 
a tliouiand mouthii and, 
ITihii 

Topograph oj' Cominr, .TAb 
i’krittutu, J. W. M'Cnndle, 
107 

Torments of Naraka, the, 291; 

of the six tires, the, 194 
Torture of Uie fire of love, 
the 143 

TohU Xameh, eiife SmHmtmg 
PTruxcher Marchm ivw 
XfckK’kebi, C. J. L Ikeii, 
222fi« 2Un> 

"Tracking the Tliief” motif', 
217-221 

Trade, sandalwood, 107 
Tr-idcrs forbidden in the 
.incienl Sybaris, all noisy, 
2U7 

T/vinjt. six. Sm'. Japan ['* Kn- 
Ji-Ki ... or Ucconls of 
Ancient hfattcni”], B. H. 
Chamberlain, vol x, Yoko¬ 
hama, 1882, 238, 2.-i8»=' 
Transformation of huniaus 
into fruits. 130, 131, IGl; 
through a m.igic plant, 
233; through a magic seal, 
222 

Traiihformatiuns through put¬ 
ting magic pills in the 
mouth. 42,12ni, 43,44, 47, 
223 

Translation of a passage in 
Kshemendra's Brikat-kalhti- 
mahjarl, 64, 65 

Tniismigntioii, belief in sex- 
changing at the soul’s, 230 
Transportation, inalan- 
taneoiis, 24. 229, SSOh' 
I'mvelliiig 111 the air, 24, 29, 
126, 127 

Tree aioka, 64, 88, 100, 117, 
178; oJvaHka, 91. 92, 95; 
banyan, 32, 80, 121; with 
right hand towards it, cir- 
cui .ambulating, 132, 132 n>; 
the Kirijata, 16; Sata, 174; 
S^iapR, 1, 6, 10, 13, 29, 
36; 40, 49, 66, 71, 78 87. 
98, 108, 112, 115,116; the 
wonderful, 129, 130 
Treea, .J/«m or Abaug, 106; 
flr/wM, |62, 162il*; tamfUa, 
162, 162«« 

Tree-worship, 162, 162ii> 
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Tribes, sea-oflerings among 
coast, 146ii^ 

Triba and Quta of ike CeafnU 
Prmmeet of India, The, 
H. V. Russell. 230ii* 

TViAer of Crnirtd Atulralia, 
Xorikern, B. Siiencer and 
?. J. Gillen, 23Uii« 

" Tribute “ or " finger,” tara, 
112n« 

Trick of tlie courtesan, the, 
220; of the merchant, the, 
152 

" Trick " moiift, 256 
Trickery and deceit, the laugh 
of, 235, 256 

, "True sandalwood of India, 
The,” Anonyiiious.iVnraijAt' 
Amrncan, 107 

Truth, one of the chief rules 
of a Twice-born Brahman, 
telling the, 28 

Tiip-Hamak (India Office MS. 

' uf), the, 2U3n3, 241 ; the 
rerhiaii, 222, 241; the 
Turkish, 222,241 
TuU-Xameh. Dot Papageien- 
baik, Georg Itosen, 2U3tt*, 
222n>, 241 m* 

Twelve linga shrines in Indu, 
3ii>: years, VaiAya boys 
invested with the saerra 
thread at, 26 

Twfut^fiv Tatfi of a Demou, 
TbeUaiiStPackUh or, W.B 
Barker and R. 11. laisl- 
wick, J99ft< 204n', 211nS 
212a>, 215n<, 222h<, 233m', 
241m', 244n*, 249m*, 2-W, 
256m', aj8n<. 26 ()m>, 262m> 
Twenty-live 1 ales of a Vam¬ 
pire, The, 124, 123; Tales 
of a Vetiila, The, Apiieiidix, 
197-263 

Twice-born, entering the 
ranks of tlic, through the 
uvana^aua, 26 

Tmce-lsom. The liilet «/' ihe, 
Mrs S. Stevenson, 26, 26, 
188n' 

Two varictii'b of laughs in 
Hindu fictitiii, 253 
TsandSna, sondidwood, 106 

Unilirella allowed after the 
ypanagana, carrying an, 27; 
the royal, 70; ruling the 
circle of the earth under 
one, 192, 192m' 

Unfortunate voyage to Alaka, 
the, 143, 144 


“ Unintentional Injuries ” 
molif. 92, 92ni, 131. 131 m' 
Union of Buddha and the 
■age I^a in female form, 
the, 46 

Uae of hashish aflects senaea 
of appreciation, 248,249 
Vm^'tu Plmte of India, The, 
H. Drury, 106 

Ussa of gronncl sandalwood 
knd water, 106,106 
Usual lurking - plaeea of 
thieves. 219 

Valour, the Goddess of, 137 
Vampire, The Twenty-five 
'rdcs of a. 124, 125 
Vanquisher of olvtacles—i.e. 

Ga^eiia, 128,128n' 
V'arieties of laughs in Hindu 
fiction, two, ^ 

Various rights obtained after 
the apanayana, 27 
Vaxir or the Niiga U^a called 
Jiiiiutaviiliana, 236 ; the 
story of the first, in the 
Forijf Fttstn, 245-247 
Pa^lrx, Forty, the, 243, 252 
Seven, the, 214 
Fedala Cadai, being (hr Tamnl 
Ferxion of a Collevltm oJ 
slneieni Talex ia the Saaxknt 
Language, The, B. G 
Balniigtuii, 199, 20I)n', 

204M*,21]n*,212n*,216n>*. 
2'22 a', 234h', 241m', 215m>. 
2.'K)a>, 251n , 256 m', 257m' ', 
269m>, 26(Im*, 2G2m', 264m' 
Fedtr Index of Kamex and 
Snkjedx, A. A. Macdoiiell 
and A. B Keith 10m' 
Version oi the FeUiapadcha- 
vmxab, the Hindi, 199, 
2(J0, 20-1, 205, «ll, 212, 

213, 231, 222, 233, 234, 

241. 244, 249, 250, 251. 

256, 338, 259, 260, 262, 

264: of the Fetulapadeho- 
pimittli, the Tamil, 199, 
200. 204, 205, 206, 211, 

212, 213, 216, 221, 222, 

234, 241, 245, 250. 251, 

256. 257, 269, 260, 262, 

264,264m*; of tbe Fikrama- 
thitnla, the Bengali, 252, 
252n* 

Versions of the FrISiapailcha- 
nhhittti, coincidence of the 
hfamtbi and Hindi, 264; 
Comparative Table of 
stories in the three, 264 
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yearn, or the Stonf uf the 
Forli/ Mom aud kim. The 
Iliiimy of the Forlif, K. J. 
W Gi'bb; 2a)n* 24b, 252i|i 
"Vice, oee of,” the kaltouga, 
112 ni 

Vice of gambling, the, 72, 
72n*; of hunting, the, 90, 
230 

I'lerag Feaere oder Iftwa 
Meulrr, Die, W. Fr A. 
Behniauer, 232ii' 

Ftkrama*ii Adfentiires i «r. The 
Tktrlg Two Tates of the 
Throne, F. Kdgerlon, 212, 
234h 3 292n- 

" Virtue” or "string,” Euna, 
112 n: 

Vision of the YogT, the, 250 
Voice from heaven, 2,19, 38, 
64,131 

ridkidwktmigeu der tielvn- 
hiirgisehen unHsaduugarmehen 
/tsemer. H. von Wlisloeki, 
226»‘ 

yolkslittrratur der lurkisehen 
•S'nmmr Sudahmens, W. 
Rwlloflr, 204 

Voyage to Alaka, the un¬ 
fortunate, 143, 144 

Waist like a diamnnil, S, Sn' 
W'aking, one of the four states 
of the soul 20 

Walking round a tree with 
right hand towards it, 132, 
132n< 

War, the God of, 137 
" Warlock and the Young 
Cook of Baghdad, The Tale 
of,” The Sights, Supp., 
& F. Burton, 224ii'' 

Water on the head, pouring 
holy, 191, IOIh'; illusions 
produced when in, 245-247; 
the imaginary life in the, 
75, 76; of life, sprinkling 
with the, 61, 61n>, 259, 
260: sex-changing, 224-226 
" Water of life,” magical 
water used as, 225 
Water-dcitiel, mamages be¬ 
tween humans and, 240 
Water sinnta, sacriSces to, 
240 

■■Water, Water-Gods 
(Indian)," W. Crooke, 
Hastings^ Ktuy. Rel. Kth., 
146f|i 


Wealth, the God of (Kuvera), 
96, 112ii’; Sasankavatl’s, 
1B7 

Wca|NHi for catching thieves, 
21611 ^ 

Wedding, the royal, 18t* 
VI'edding-night, the, 189 
Well, as an entrance to Patala, 
II, 215; of Gnyii, the three 
biiman hands in the, 85; 
Bcx-ehanging, 224, 225 
Wept and then Danced, 'llie 
Hermit who 5rst, 113, 
ll2fl', 113-115, 26U-201 
West, earliest reference to 
sandalwood in the, 106, 
107 

fteslem If’ortd, Uuddkul 
Iteenrds of the, S. Beal, 
337ni 23^' 

tlesffnicn, Sageii, (tebmaehe 
«. Mrrchen aas, A. Kuhn, 
I 2 (>n> 

" Wiiiit I iiiw of the Sandal- 
wihnI T>.ide.” ('. B , The 
fjetsure Hour, 107 
White colour of the Hriilimani- 
ciil thread, 26, 250; human 
teeth, an arghu of, 123, 
123a’, lotnaes, nii dsnit of, 
250; serpents, bandlet of, 
250 

Wicked merchant, the, 152, 
157 

Widow - burning (satf), 38, 
38a> 

Wife and Durlabhaka I’ratii- 
piiditya 11 , the mcrebant'a, 
241; and his Faitliful 
Minister, King V«&d)ketu, 
his VidyAiIliari, 13, 13n', 
14-25, 211-212; and then 
his iJfe, The Briiliman 
Harisvamin, who first lost 
his, 29, 20n’, 30-33, 212- 
215 

'iWilLina Saga,” the, AH-' 
deolsrhe n Aitnordische 
IleldenSageH, F. II. von 
Ilag.i., 16(hl», 173»>, 181fi> 
mil and Idea, The World as, 
A. Schopenhauer, 263fi> 
Wings of the mountain, myth 
about Indru cutting the, 
10,19ai, 88 , S 8 n’ 

Winter, the elephant of, 67 
Wishthg-sfone of Sarraiires, 
The l*fahaudhacinlltma^i; Oi> 

C H. Tawney, 202 


' Wishing-tree arising out 
the sen, 16, lUn-, 18: cnlledf 
Granler of Desires, 19 

Wives, King IManuadliv^a 
and his Three Very Sensi¬ 
tive, 10, lOn’. 11.13 304- 
211 

Woiaan, cravings of u |ireg 
nant, 201 ; one of the eight 
enjoyments, 241; man 
inspired by a goddess re¬ 
galed as a, 231 

Women, the four delicate, 
209, 210 

Women's right-arm bangles 
thrown into the sea, 116n’ 

Wonderful city in the sea, 
the, 19, 20 ; silver, ktatne. 
the, 210 , 211 ; tn‘e, the, 
129, 130 

W'lMid, animal trans&irmation 
Uiruugh a piece of, 12 a' 

Wool, sacred thread made of, 
26 

W'ord sifbarUe, wide spread of 
the,'206 

World, the four Viigas or 
Ages of the, 1, la* 

World as WiU and Idea. The. 
.V. Selia|iciihaiier, 253a' 

WurKliipof the fifteeniiiotlier- 
goildvsbCH at the ceremony 
ul M/MiHUffma, 26; of tree, 
162,162ii' 

Wound produced by a falling 
lotus, 11 

Wrath of King Kaniiasena 
the, 172,173 

WriMig posit' n of Hook XII, 
195 


Year beforehand, invitations 
made a, 208 

Yellow colour of the sandai- 
wooil Oil, 105; cblour of 
the Vauiya’s sacred thread, 
26; powder of bones, circle 
of, 122, 123; sulwtanre, 
the body of an upaxmpnta 
initiate smeared with, 26 


Ziegenntr, Volk^khtonge* der 
subentSrglschen trad sadan- 
garinhea, H. von Wlisloeki, 
226a' 

Zootiwieal Mjfiholon, A de 
GuMnutis, 21a" 








